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INTRODUCTION 

LIFE   OF   ALFRED    TENNYSON 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  at  Somersby,  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  on  August  6,  1809.  From  his  father,  the  Rev. 
George  Clayton  Tennyson,  Rector  of  Somersby,  a  man  accom- 
plished as  a  poet,  painter,  musician,  and  architect,  he  inherited 
a  taste  for  books  and  a  high  ideal  of  conduct.  His  mother  was 
a  kind-hearted,  gentle  woman,  so  kind-hearted,  in  fact,  that, 
says  Mrs.  Thackeray-Ritchie,  "  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  a 
neighboring  village  used  to  bring  their  dogs  to  her  windows 
and  beat  them  in  order  to  be  bribed  to  leave  off  by  the  gentle 
lady."  Alfred  was  the  third  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  the 
two  older,  Frederick  and  Charles,  became  known,  later,  as 
writers  of  poetry  of  considerable   merit 

In  the  quiet  little  village  of  Somersby,  where  the  events  of 
the  greater  world  were  unheeded,  if  not  almost  unknown, 
Tennyson  spent  his  school  days,  playing  games  of  strong  imagi- 
native nature,  attending  school  at  "  Cooney's  Village  School," 
and  cultivating  a  liking  for  books  from  tin;  scholarly  associa- 
tions at  his  father's  house  Hero  he  read  Scott,  and  came 
under  the,  spell  of  Byron,  for  whom  he  developed  such  a  love, 
that  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  heard  of  the  poet's  death, 
he  thought  that  "everything  was  over  and  finished  for  every- 
one." Life  in  this  peaceful  spot,  with  rambles  through  woods 
and  fields,  trout  fishing  in  Holywell  Glen  and  every  kind  of 
familiarity  with   country  life,   had  its  influence  on   Tennyson, 
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later  to  give  a  strong  descriptive  character  to  his  poetry.  Even 
when  he  attended  the  grammar  school  at  Louth,  the  rush  and 
impetuosity  of  boy-life  were  unknown  to  him,  and  his  sensitive 
temperament,  by  isolation  from  his  contemporaries,  grew  more 
imaginative  and  dreamy. 

Yet  this  life  was  conducive  to  the  development  of  poetic 
genius ;  and  the  chief  event  of  Tennyson's  rather  uneventful 
school  days  was  the  publication  of  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,  a 
collection  of  a  little  over  a  hundred  poems  which  he  wrote  with 
his  brother  Charles.  They  were  imitative  in  character,  — 
imitative  of  the  classics  and  showing  strongly  Byron's  influence, 
—  and  indicating  little  of  what  was  to  come. 

From  school  life,  Tennyson  and  his  brother  Charles  entered, 
in  1828,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  their  elder  brother 
Frederick  had  preceded  them.  Here  the  shyness  and  reserve, 
fostered  by  country  life,  received  many  shocks  in  the  society 
of  men  of  their  own  age  \  and  fortunately  falling  into  a  set  of 
literary  fellow  students,  Tennyson,  guided  by  an  inquiring  and 
receptive  intellect  and  good  judgment  of  character,  rapidly 
matured.  Among  this  set  of  friends  was  Arthur  Henry  Hal- 
lam,  who  became  at  once  his  dearest  and  most  intimate  friend. 
"As  near  perfection  as  mortal  man  can  be,"  said  Tennyson  of 
him,  and  we  know  that  his  influence  on  the  poet  was  as  good 
as  it  was  strong. 

While  here  at  college,  Tennyson  made  his  second  attempt  at 
public  poetic  utterance.  He  captured  a  literary  prize  by  a 
poem  on  Timbuctoo.  His  poem,  though  crude  in  many  re- 
spects, was  remarkable  work  for  one  only  twenty,  and  i*" 
received  high  praise  from  many  critics.  The  following  year,  in 
1830,  he  published  a  third  volume  of  Poems  Chiefly  Lyrical. 
Most  of  these  never  appeared  again,  but  some  were  published 
in  later  editions,  mud'  altered  and  retouched.  Among  them 
were  Isabel,  Ode  to  Memory,  and   The  Dying  Swan.      In 
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this  same  year,  Tennyson's  father  died,  and  he  left  college 
without  a  degree.  Two  years  later,  in  1832,  he  published  a 
second  volume  of  verses,  containing,  among  others,  The  Lady 
of  Shalott,  The  Miller's  Daughter,  The  Palace  of  Art,  The 
May  Queen,  and  The  Lotos-Eaters.  When,  in  1842,  he  pub- 
lished his  next  volume,  these  pieces,  retouched  and  altered, 
appeared  again. 

While  Tennyson  had  been  preparing  his  second  volume  of 
poems,  Arthur  Hallam,  with  whom  his  friendship  had  been 
growing  stronger  and  more  ideal,  had  left  college  and  started  in 
the  practice  of  law.  But  a  year  after  his  graduation,  Hallam's 
constitution,  always  delicate,  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  fever 
and  he  died.  His  death  was  a  great  blow  to  Tennyson,  who 
was  immediately  plunged  into  the  deepest  affliction.  Yet  to 
this  sad  loss  was  due  one  of  his  most  inspired  works,  In 
Memoriam. 

After  Hallam's  death  Tennyson  came  to  London  and  pre- 
pared to  apply  himself  to  hard  literary  work.  His  volume  of 
1832  had  not  received  criticism  of  an  encouraging  nature. 
Coleridge  complained  of  his  lack  of  metre  and  wrote,  "  He  has 
begun  to  write  verges  without  understanding  what  metre  is. 
I  can  scarcely  scan  his  verses."  Other  critics  were  no  less 
frank,  and  the  effect  on  Tennyson's  sensitive  spirit  was  to 
throw  him  back  upon  himself.  So,  for  ten  years,  he  was 
silent  and  we  know  little  of  his  life.  He  made  but  few 
friends  during  his  stay  in  London,  but  they  were  of  the  best 
quality:  Carlyle,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Thackeray,  and  Landor ; 
and  he  was  found  in  various  literary  gatherings.  Though  his 
friends  supposed  him  to  be  composing,  nothing  could  persuade 
him  to  publish  what  he  wrote. 

Tennyson,  indeed,  had  not  been  idle.  In  L842  he  broke  his 
silence  and  published  a  volume  pj  poems,  from  the  appearance 
of  which  must  be  dated  his  rise  to  literary  lame.      Now  critics 
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sang  a  different  song.  Charles  Dickens  wrote,  "  I  have  been  read- 
ing Tennyson  again  and  again.  What  a  great  creature  he  is  !  " 
Poe  wrote,  "  I  regard  Alfred  Tennyson  as  the  noblest  poet  that 
ever  lived."  In  this  new  volume  appeared  several  of  the  poems 
of  1832,  retouched  and  rewritten,  and  many  new  pieces.  Their 
success  made  him  sought  for,  and  even  his  natural  modesty 
could  not  keep  him  isolated.  So  he  appeared  in  the  society 
of  the  most  prominent  people  of  the  day ;  and  from  being  a 
poet  of  unrecognized  worth,  became,  as  Wordsworth  expressed 
it,  "  decidedly  the  first  of  our  living  poets,"  a  poet  coming  into 
fame. 

For  the  next  few  years  life  was  uneventful.  Tennyson's 
friends  felt  that  he  was  capable  of  larger  work>  of  more  sus- 
tained, longer  poems,  and  were  constantly  urging  him  to  do 
greater  things.  But  Tennyson  was  already  on  such  a  work, 
and,  in  1847,  published  The  Princess.  It  was  the  first  utter- 
ance of  any  creed,  of  any  moral  lesson.  "  I  believe  in  progress, 
and  I  would  conserve  the  hopes  of  men,"  he  wrote.  That  was 
the  keynote  of  The  Princess.  Tennyson  was  well  pleased  at  the 
reception  given  it  and  again  relapsed  into  silence,  until  1850. 

In  this  year  were  three  memorable  events  :  he  published  In 
Memoriam,  was  made  Poet  Laureate,  and  married. 

In  Memoriam  was  the  product  of  some  years  of  work.  It 
owed  its  inspiration  to  the  warm,  devoted  friendship  with  Arthur 
Hallam ;  it  owed  its  instant  success  to  its  many  beauties  of 
diction  and  of  thought,  to  the  responsive  chord  it  touched  in 
those  who  had  lost  their  beloved,  and  to  the  spirit  of  hope  and 
of  faith  it  holds  for  those  in  doubt  and  despair.  Gladstone 
wrote  of  it,  "the  richest  oblation  ever  offered  by  the  affection 
of  friendship  at  the  fount  of  the  departed."  The  poem  is  long, 
too  long  for  its  subject,  but  it  has  many  rich  lines  that  have 
become  familiar  quotation  and  there  are  passages  that  touch 
upon  many  things  philosophical  and  metaphysical. 
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A  very  short  time  after  In  Memoriam  was  published,  Words- 
worth, then  Poet  Laureate,  died,  and  the  post  of  honor  was 
offered  to  Tennyson.  There  were  many  candidates  prominent 
in  the  field,  among  them  Leigh  Hunt  and  Browning.  But 
there  was  unanimity  of  approval  when  Tennyson  accepted 
it.  At  almost  the  same  time  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emily 
Sellwood,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached. 

For  the  next  few  years  Tennyson  devoted  himself  to  his 
work,  his  most  distinguished  poem  at  the  time  being  the  Ode 
to  Wellington,  written  at  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1852.  The  volume  of  1842  had  been  retouched  and  re- 
printed several  times,  The  Princess  and  In  Memoriam  were 
going  into  a  fourth  edition,  and  Tennyson  was  planning  a 
longer  poem  in  Maud,  which  appeared  in  1855,  and  in  the 
Idylls,  which  appeared  in  1859.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
he  and  his  wife  had  moved  their  home  to  Farringford  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

.Here,  when  in  spring  and  summer  the  woods  were  full  of 
flowers  and  birds,  Tennyson  would  spend  hours  in  silent  revery 
and  in  communion  with  nature.  Here  he  wrote  Maud,  which, 
when  first  read  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  drew  from  her  the  frank  criti- 
cism, "I  think  it  is  perfect  stuff!"  but  after  a  second  and 
third  reading  to  her,  received  her  highest  praise.  Many  of  the 
descriptive  parts  of  the  poem  are  word  pictures  of  the  scents 
near  his  home.  Here,  too,  he  planned  and  elaborated  the 
poems  that  later  appeared  under  the  title  Idylls  of  the  King. 

The  writing  of  these  Idylls  extended  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  and  the  last  idyll,  Balin  and  Balan,  was  added  in  18§5. 
Now,  however,  in  1859,  appeared  the  first  four.  The  Idylls 
show  Tennyson,  in  many  respects,  at  the  height  of  his  power. 
They  met  with  instant  popularity,  and  in  a  very  few  wicks  ten 
thousand  copies  were  sold. 

From  this  subject  of  chivalry  and  romance,  Tennyson  seemed 
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to  have  turned  with  relief  to  the  problems  of  his  own  time. 
Sea  Dreams,  Enoch  Arden,  The  Northern  Farmer,  and 
Aylmer's  Field  are  the  product  of  a  reaction  to  more  real, 
everyday  things. 

The  next  few  years  were  uneventful.  The  loss  of  his  mother 
in  1865  drove  him  to  temporary  seclusion,  from  which  he  had 
to  emerge  when  it  was  found  necessary,  because  of  his  wife's 
health,  to  move  their  home  to  Aldworth,  near  Harlemen. 
Here,  with  occasional  visits  to  old  friends  or  trips  to  the  conti- 
nent, he  devoted  himself  to  composing  some  of  his  finest  lyrics. 

"His  chief  delight,"  says  a  visitor  to  him  in  1875,  "is  to 
sit  here  in  this  quiet,  secluded  study,  surrounded  by  a  few 
choice  books  of  his  favorite  authors  —  the  eternal  pipe  ever 
ready  at  hand,  and  a  huge  tobacco  jar,  big  enough  for  an  ances- 
tral urn,  on  the  floor  beside  him."  New  honors  came  to  him, 
however,  even  in  this  seclusion,  for  in  1884  he  was  made  Baron 
of  Hedworth  and  Farringford.  His  mind,  moreover,  was  roam- 
ing in  new  fields  of  poetic  fancy,  and  he  was  planning  to  attempt 
the  drama. 

In  this  work  Tennyson  was  not  at  his  best.  His  dramas  — 
Queen  Mary,  Harold,  The  Falcon,  Tlie  Ciqo,  The  Promise  oj 
May,  Thomas  a  Becket  —  did  not  make  a  strong  appeal  to  th( 
imagination.  In  several  cases  the  subjects  of  the  dramas  ar< 
interesting  studies  of  great  events  in  history;  often  there  ar< 
fine  passages  and  clear  drawings  of  character;  but  Tennyson'! 
power  was  for  lyric,  not  dramatic  poetry.  Drama  calls  foi 
action  and  for  progress,  and  not  mental  analysis.  The  last  is 
what  Tennyson  possessed,  and  it  prevented  his  success  in  drama 

Tennyson's  closing  years  were  spent  in  the  uneventful  manne 
that  had  characterized  his  life.  He  showed  no  indication  oi 
mental  decay,  no  abatement  of  his  energy  and  physical  power 
But  in  September,  1892,  he  had  a  complicated  attack  oJ 
influenza,  and  on  October  6th  he  died. 
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In  reading  a  poet's  works,  we  wish  to  know  something  about 
him :  what  he  was  like,  what  his  friends  thought  of  him,  and 
what  were  his  characteristics.  Then  we  can  better  appreciate 
his  poetry.  Tennyson,  however,  is  a  poet  whom  we  understand 
best  by  reading  his  poetry,  for  his  personality  is  in  his  works. 
Yet  we  have  interesting  pictures  of  him  from  many  who  came 
to  be  his  friends.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  he  was,  by 
nature,  shy  and  retiring  and  a  hater  of  any  kind  of  publicity. 
Those  who  got  beyond  this  reserve,  however,  found  a  rare  per- 
sonality, strong  and  impressive  even  in  his  youth.  But,  except 
for  those  who  did  come  close  to  him,  Tennyson  has  been  and 
will  be,  certainly  for  some  time,  a  vague  personality. 

That  the  environment  of  early  years  largely  influences  every 
one's  character  is  an  admitted  fact,  particularly  illustrated  in 
Tennyson.  Those  boyhood  days  in  the  quiet  little  village  of 
Somersby,  where  the  experiences  of  other  boys  were  not  for 
him,  but  in  their  stead  were  play  hours  spent  in  wandering, 
alone  or  with  his  brothers,  through  the  field,  in  fishing  in  the 
brooks,  or  reading  in  his  father's  library,  bequeathed  to  Tennyson 
a  dreamy,  contemplative  nature,  that  was  always  calm  and  sane. 
So  he  naturally  grew  shy  and  taciturn  ;  and,  though  college 
brought  its  special  circle  of  intimate  friends,  and  later  success 
made  him  a  sought-for  guest  in  society,  shyness  grew  into  his 
nature.  Visitors  and  strangers,  who  thronged  near  his  Fairing- 
ford  home  in  an  effort  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  were  especially 
obnoxious  to  him. 

"As  we  came  back  towards  the  Home  Farm,"  says  a  friend 
of  his  Farringford  days,  "and  were  in  one  of  the  lanes  or  loads 
near  by,  I  saw  a  char-a-banc  of  tourists  approaching.  Lord 
Tennyson  turned  his  face  to  the  bank  and  began  prodding 
violently  with  his  stick. 
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"  '  Are  they  looking  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  I. 

"  '  Let  them  look,  then/  said  the  poet,  and  they  did  look,  but 
they  saw  nothing  but  the  broad  back  of  his  cape  and  the  flap 
of  his  ample  wideawake. 

"  '  It's  horrible  the  way  they  stare,'  he  continued  when  re- 
leased. 'And  their  impudence  is  beyond  words.'" 
r~  This  shyness  did  not  mean,  however,  that  he  was  averse  to 
society.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  fond  of  congenial  company, 
especially  if  it  were  that  of  intellect  and  wit.  Mere  empty 
society,  that  gossips  and  chats  on  daily  happenings,  he  disliked. 

Of  many  of  the  great  men  of  his  day,  these  men  of  intellect 
and  wit,  he  made  firm  friends,  and  it  is  from  them  that  we 
learn  of  his  attractive  personality.  Carlyle,  for  example,  for 
whom  he  had  a  warm  affection  based  largely  upon  a  close 
similarity  of  tastes,  gives  us  a  good  description  of  Tennyson's 
personal  appearance :  — 

"  I  think  he  must  be  under  forty  —  not  much  under  it.  One 
of  the  finest  looking  men  in  the  world.  A  great  shock  of 
rough,  dusty-dark  hair ;  bright,  laughing,  hazel  eyes ;  massive 
aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most  delicate ;  of  sallow-brown 
complexion,  almost  Indian  looking;  clothes  cynically  loose, 
free-and-easy ;  smokes  infinite  tobacco.  His  voice  is  musically 
metallic.  ...  I  do  not  meet,  in  these  late  decades,  such 
company  over  a  pipe  !  " 

Others  have  given  us  a  glimpse  of  Tennyson  as  a  man. 

"In  several  of  his  summer  journeys,  whilst  his  own  sons 
were  children,"  writes  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  "  Tennyson  asked 
me  to  be  his  companion  :  — ■  equally  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure. 
Travelling  together  is  said  to  bring  out  the  whole  man,  in  his 
natural  gift,  his  manners,  his  good  sense  and  temper,  or  other- 
wise. .  .  .  Time  after  time  I  proved  that  no  comrade  could 
be  more  steadily  charming,  more  deeply  interesting,  more  con- 
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sideratc,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  all  fellow  creatures  iu  all 
stations  of  life  he  mixed  with.  If  any  of  the  inevitable  rubs 
of  the  road  met  us,  they  were  presently  evaporated  by  his 
cheery,  honest  laughter :  his  force  of  observation,  fine,  yet 
always  discriminating,  brought  enjoyment  and  sunlight  into 
every  scene." 

An  attractive  personality,  with  all  his  diffidence.  Yet  shy- 
ness did  not  prevent  Tennyson  from  having  a  strong  interest  in 
mankind  and  a  wonderful  faculty  for  understanding  the  moods 
of  others.  His  sympathies  were  broad  and  comprehensive. 
Possessed  of  ample  means  that  did  not  necessitate  hard  toil, 
and  living,  for  the  most  part  of  his  life,  in  an  aristocratic 
society,  it  would  have  bee;:  natural  had  Tennyson  lacked  the 
faculty  of  sympathizing  with  the  unfortunate  and  the  poor  in 
their  simple  life.  But  the  pathetic  incidents  of  human  life  in 
all  its  forms,  as  well  as  the  gay,  appealed  to  him.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  nature  is  shown  in  his  interest  in  children,  in  a 
love  for  them  deep  enough  to  induce  him  to  disregard  formality 
and,  even  when  old,  to  take  part  in  their  games. 

Greater  than  the  love  for  mankind  of  all  conditions  was  his 
love  for  nature.  At  Farringford  and  at  Aldworth  his  chief 
pleasure  was  in  his  garden  and  in  his  strolls  through  the  fields 
and  wood.  He  studied  nature  :  he  remembered  every  flower  in 
the  field ;  he  knew  every  bush  and  shrub  along  his  path  j  he 
watched  the  movements  of  the  clouds.  Of  the  sea,  of  which 
lie  had  a  broad  view  at  Farringford,  he  was  a  deep  lover.  So 
:losely  did  he  study  it  that  he  knew  every  change  of  color  and 
ivery  mood.  To  him  all  the  works  of  nature  were  personified, 
ind  the  trees  and  flowers  were  endowed  with  sensations.  It 
was  almost  sacrilegious  to  pick  the  flowers  in  the  fields. 
H  What  a  needless  sacrifice  of  life,"  he  said  to  a  friend  returning 
Tom  a  walk,  laden  witli  fragrant  blossoms. 

Another  trait  that  characterizes  Tennyson  is   his  simplicity. 


WM 
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His  was  a  curious  and  lovable  mixture  of  character :  the  fresh 
ness  and  ingenuousness  of  a  child  and  the  wisdom  and  maturit; 
of  a  man.  He  abhorred  affectation  in  any  degree,  and  expresse< 
everything  in  his  mind  so  openly  and  freely  that  occasionall; 
he  was  almost  abrupt.  At  times  he  spoke  so  frankly  of  hi 
own  work  that,  to  those  who  did  not  understand  the  simplicity 
of  his  character,  he  would  have  seemed  conceited.  His  well 
known  remark  to  a  friend  illustrates  this.  'MCome  and  let  m< 
read  you  Maud,  you'll  never  forget  it,"  he  said.  Here  was  n< 
self-conceit :  it  was  simple  frankness.  Ostentation  was  as  dis 
tasteful  to  him  as  affectation.  His  early  life,  as  we  know,  wa 
of  the  simplest,  and  he  was  fortunate  in  a  wife  and  family  wh< 
preferred,  no  less  than  he,  a  natural,  simple  home  life.  He  wa 
devoted  to  his  home,  and  his  daily  life  was  in  sharp  contras 
to  the  busy,  social,  restless  life  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

These  traits  of  shyness  and  reserve,  kindness  of  heart,  syn 
pathy  for  man,  love  of  nature,  and  simplicity  of  life,  are  only 
few  that  individualize  Tennyson  for  us  and   that  can  be  foun 
in  his  shorter  poems.     But  what  further  characterize  him  ai 
his  religious  beliefs  and  an  unfaltering  faith  in  his  ideals. 

We  may  not  know  what  Tennyson's  theological' beliefs  wer 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should.  We  do  know  that 
had  great  faith  in  God  and  in  immortality,  for  we  find  abu 
dant  evidence  of  this  in  many  poems.  The  Two  Voices  is  ve: 
nearly  an  argument  for  immortality ;  In  the  Children's  Hosj 
tal,  Tlie  Grandmother,  The  May  Queen,  and  other  poei 
breathe  a  religious  spirit,  a  belief  in  God's  power  and  in  1 
sufficiency.  So  Tennyson's  ideals  were  pitched  on  a  hi; 
plane,  so  high  that  he  was  always  striving  for  perfection. 
was  so  deeply  in  earnest  that  he  threw  heart  and  soul  ii 
nearly  everything  that  he  undertook.  He  chose  the  nnt) 
things  in  life  and  ignored  the  base ;  and,  with  an  inborn  povf 
to  see  beauty,  he  tried  to  lead  others  to  see  it.     Human  prJ 
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ress  was  his  belief;  and  that  progress,  gradual  as  it  must  be 
to  be  sure,  could  come  only  by  the  awakening  of  high  ideals, 
and  by  the  doing  of  good.  And  this,  the  lesson  of  his  life  and 
the  burden  of  his  song,  he  himself  tells  us  :  — 

"  'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good." 

THE    POETRY   OF    TENNYSON 

Classifications  of  poetry  are,  as  a  general  rule,  incomplete, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  classify  Tennyson's  poetry  in  a  sys- 
tem that  would  be  free  from  this  objection.  For  the  range  of 
his  subjects  is  too  broad  and  diverse  for  a  satisfactory  division. 
Yet  even  a  general  classification  of  his  poetry  enables  us  to  get 
a  better  view  of  his  work,  for  we  know  then  from  what  sources 
he  has  drawn  his  subjects. 

We  can  start  with  the  broad  statement  that  Tennyson  is 
many  sided.  He  has  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  He  has 
treated  of  the  classical  and  the  romantic  life  of  the  world  ;  he 
has  been  keenly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  he  has 
tried  to  sympathize  with  the  social  problems  that  confront 
mankind.  In  this  respect  he  is  a  representative  poet  of  the 
age,  for  this  very  diversity  of  natural  gifts  lias  made  him  popu- 
lar with  all  classes.  Perhaps  lie  lias  not  been  perfectly  cosmo- 
politan, and  sometimes  the  theme  in  his  poetry  has  received  a 
slight  treatment  compared  to  what  might  have  been  given  it 
by  deeper  thinking  and  more  philosophical  poets,  but  he  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  has  expressed  its  thought,  if 
not  always  forcibly,  at  least  more  beautifully  than  any  other 
I  poet. 

In  the  first  place  many  of  Tennyson's  poems  are  classical, 

both  in  subject  and  treatment.  Poems  of  this  nature  appear 
in  his  very  first  effort  —  the  J 'or, us  by  Two  brothers—  where 
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there  are  many  quotations  from  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  other 
classic  writers.  In  the  edition  of  1832  are  more  poems  dis- 
tinctly classical  in  style,  —  (Enone,  TJie  Lotos-Eaters,  and 
Ulysses.  Here  the  subjects  and  even  the  scenes  are  Grecian 
in  character,  and  show  us  Tennyson's  familiarity  with  Greek 
stories.  The  great  beauty  of  Tennyson's  use  of  these  subjects, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  modernized  them,  and,  by 
making  them  fit  modern  customs  and  thought,  has  taught  us  a 
lesson  and  so  influenced  life  to-day.  Thus  these  classical 
poems,  not  only  because  of  their  simplicity,  but  also  because  of 
their  touch  on  human  affairs,  have  an  ethical  power  found  in 
few  other  poets  who  have  turned  for  subjects  to  the  classics. 
It  was  not,  however,  Tennyson's  primary  purpose  to  teach  a 
lesson,  and  so  the  morals  are  the  stronger  because  of  their  indi- 
rect application.  We  get  the  classical  element  more  thoroughly  | 
in  the  later  classical  poems — Tithonus,  Lucretius,  Tiresias, 
The  Death  of  (Enone,  and  others.  The  scene  of  Tithonus,  for 
example,  is  strictly  classical  in  conception  :  an  unknown,  unex- 
plored country  between  heaven  and  earth.  The  idea,  too,  is 
classical,  for  it  treats  of  immortality,  a  favorite  topic  with  the 
ancient  writers ;  and  its  lesson,  taught  us  by  the  sorrow  of 
Tithonus,  is  that,  for  man,  immortality  is  a  curse.  Thus,  in 
subject,  treatment,  and  feeling,  certain  poems  are  distinctly 
classical. 

In  the  second  place,  Tennyson's  work  is  romantic,  and  it  is 
more  through  this  romantic  poetry  that  he  has  the  greatest 
hold  on  us.  Here  we  find  his  picture  poems,  The  Dying 
Sican,  Isabel,  TJie  Daisy,  The  Lady  of  Shalott;  his  ballade 
The  May  Queen,  The  Defence  of  Lucknow;  his  idylls,  Th 
Brook,  Sea  Dreams,  The  Jf tilers  Daughter;  and  his  poeim 
on  art,  love,  life,  and  other  subjects.  The  subjects  of  romanc^ 
are  fabulous  stories  of  love  or  war  or  adventure,  which  an 
intended  to  affect  the  reader's  emotions  or  sentiments.     Th 
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romantic  style  comes  to  us  from  as  far  back  even  as  the  Romans 
and  Greeks,  but  it  was  developed  in  England  largely  in  mediae- 
val times,  when  the  subjects  were  taken  from  certain  cycles  or 
groups  of  stories.  The  most  noted  of  these  are  the  legends  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  which  Tennyson  has  taken 
for  the  subject  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  These  stories  had 
been  told  before  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Sir  Thomas 
Malory,  and  though  Tennyson  thus  took  well-known  subjects, 
his  Idylls  are  amorigvhis  finest  poems.  They  abound  in  pas- 
sages of  rare  beauty  and  lofty  sentiment  and  give  us  strong 
proof  of  the  diversity  of  his  style.  Beautiful  as  they  are  as 
works  of  art,  they  have  a  deeper  effect  on  us  than  of  mere 
pleasure,  for  they  bear  on  human  life.  Here,  as  in  his  classical 
poems,  Tennyson  tries  to  make  the  stories  and  their  characters 
real  to  us,  so  that  there  may  be  something  that  we  can  apply 
to  our  own  lives.  The  Idylls  tell  us  the  struggles  of  a  brave 
soul  to  live  a  pure  life  in -the  midst  of  sin,  and  we  can  enter 
better  into  the  spirit  of  the  poems  because  we  know  that  the 
battle  with  sin  is  the  great  problem  of  life.  It  is  this  deep 
meaning  in  the  Idylls,  as  well  as  their  perfect  literary  form, 
that  lias  made  them  one  of  the  greatest  narrative  poems  in  the 
English  language. 

Again,  it  is  only  natural,  with  this  love  of  romance  and  of 
nature,  that  Tennyson  should  find  many  subjects  in  the  country 
and  sea.  We  know  how  much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
fields  and  on  the  seashore,  and  we  know  how  great  was  his 
power  of  observation.  In  his  poems,  therefore,  we  constantly 
find  passages  of  great  descriptive  power.  Nature  appealed  to 
Tennyson  merely  as  a  thing  of  beauty ;  he  did  not  find  in  her 
a  profound  message,  a  living  soul  that  could  touch  our  soul. 
In  this  he  is  very  different  from  Wordsworth,  to  whom  Nature 
was  the  voice  of  God,  and  who  found  a  message  for  man  in  her 
every   aspect.      But    Tennyson's    descriptions    are   wonderfully 
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true  to  life  and  very  vivid  in  their  realism.  We  can  say  even 
that  he  was  scientifically  exact  in  them,  because  of  his  power 
of  keen  observation.  Mrs.  Thackeray-Kitchie,  for  example, 
tells  us  of  the  time  when  he  called  her  to  notice  that  the  sky- 
lark always  flew  down  sidewise  on  the  wing.  Such  power  of 
minute  observation  could  result  in  nothing  inaccurate  in  descrip- 
tion. We  have  vivid  pictures  of  the  sea  especially,  for  Tenny- 
son loved  it  from  early  youth  and  was  constantly  watching  it. 
TJie  Sailor  Boy,  TJie  Voyage,  Sea  Dreams,  and  certain 
other  poems  give  us  pictures  of  the  sea  in  storm  and  in  calm, 
We  do  not  have  to  search  long  for  passages  that  show  a  won- 
derfully suggestive  power  of  portraying  nature  truthfully.  Wc 
find  it  here  :  — 

"  The  curled  white  of  the  coming  wave 
Glass'd  in  the  slippery  sand  before  it  breaks  ;  " 

and  again,  — 

"  The  crest  of  some  slow-arching  wave, 
Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table  shore, 
Drops  flat,  and  after  the  great  waters  break, 
Whitening  for  half  a  league,  and  thin  themselves 
Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud 
From  less  and  less  to  nothing." 

Besides  this  classical,  romantic,  and  nature  poetry,  we  hai 
Tennyson's  philosophical  poetry,  in  which  he  treats  of  th 
problems  of  mankind,  and  his  patriotic  poems.  In  the  forme 
Tennyson  is  not  so  successful  as  in  his  other  poetry.  Tl: 
difficulty  is  that  Tennyson  had  no  deep  philosophical  power 
deal  with  the  social  problems  of  the  day.  He  is  a  beautifi 
singer  of  beautiful  things,  but  when  he  tries,  in  his  short< 
poems,  to  teach  ethical  lessons,  his  hand  is  not  that  of  tl 
master.  TJie  Vision  of  Sin,  The  Tivo  Voices,  TJie  Palca 
of  Art,  and  other  poems  have  a  moral,  and  we  can  see  it,  bi 
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we  do  not  experience  a  telling  force.  We  do  not  feel  the  les- 
sons they  teach  half  so  much  as  we  do  the  beauty  of  their 
expression.  Perhaps  one  difficulty  is  that  Tennyson  was  not 
thoroughly  democratic.  He  lived  too  much  apart  from  the 
suffering  world,  and  was  never  thrown  into  the  thick  of  the 
struggle.  So  he  was  spared  the  perplexing  and  distressing 
experiences  of  life  that  can  best  prepare  one  to  understand  the 
problems  of  life.  Then,  too,  he  thought  more  of  the  form  of 
his  verse,  and  this  very  attention  to  detail  of  expression,  and 
the  constant  polishing,  has  tended  to  weaken  his  thought  and, 
in  some  degree,  to  sacrifice  it  to  perfection  of  style. 

The  patriotic  poems  are  weak,  in  that  they  do  not  enthusi- 
astically stir  the  patriotism  of  his  kinsmen.  The  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade,  The  Defence  of  Lucknow,  A  Ballad 
of  the  Fleet,  the  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  are  poems 
that  have  done  much  to  strengthen  love  of  country  and  to 
arouse  the  finer  elements  of  character.  Yet  the  difficulty  is 
that  the  patriotism  is  not  contagious.  It  is  a  self-satisfied, 
meditative  patriotism,  which  prides  itself  upon  the  perfection 
of  English  government  and  institutions.  The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  indeed,  does  possess  a  certain  fire  of  enthusiasm 
and  a  note  of  triumph  ;  but  in  the  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, though  we  find  much  perfection  of  style  to  admire,  we 
find  no  passages  that  stir  us.  So  these  patriotic  poems, 
although  revealing  a  deep  and  genuine  love  for  his  country  ami 
an  unbounded  faith  in  her  future,  lack  vigor  and  inspiration. 

With  this  brief  classification  of  Tennyson's  shorter  poems  in 
mind,  we  may  pass  to  a  short  review  of  Tennyson  as  a  poet. 
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TENNYSON   AS   A   POET 

There  are  many  features  in  Tennyson's  verse  of  which  much 
can  be  written,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  our  study  of  his  shorter 
poems,  we  will  consider  only  the  most  evident. 

First  of  all,  in  regard  to  the  form  of  his  verse,  we  notice  that 
Tennyson  is  a  lyrical  poet.     Poetry  may  be  divided  into  dra- 
matic, epic,  and  lyric,  and  each  has  its  distinct  characteristics. 
In  the  drama  we  have  narrative  and  narrative  only.     The  story 
is  told  with  no  comment  from  the  poet,  no  expression  of  any 
feeling  he  may  have.     In  this  way  the   poet's  personality  is 
carefully  excluded  ;  he  acts  merely  as  the  narrator,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing.     In  the  epic  we  have  the  story  told  by  the  poet 
as  he  saw  it.     AVe  see  characters  as  he  saw  them  ;  we  feel  the 
emotions  that  he  felt ;  we  criticise  according  to  his  judgment. 
In  many  ways  we  are  influenced  by  his  personality,  and  thus 
he  becomes  more  than  the  mere  puppet-like  narrator  that  he  is 
in  the  drama,  fur  he  gives  us  something  of  himself.     In  tin 
lyric  the  personality  of  the  poet  is  even  more  evident,  for  tin 
very  purpose  of  the  lyric  is  to  tell  us  how  the  poet  feels.     Feel- 
ing in  the  epic  may  be  incidental  only ;  in  the  lyric  it  is  inten 
tional.     The  story  itself  often  is  the  least  important  feature 
the  poet's  emotions,   aroused  by  the  characters  or  the  events 
or  the  descriptions,  are  what  give  the  soul  to  the  song.     Since, 
then,  the  lyric  is  the  simple  expression  of  a  poet's  personality 
we  readily  see  more  clearly  why,  as  has  been  said  before,  Teimy 
son  is  best  known  and  understood  by  the  study  of  his  poetry. 

This  spirit  of  lyrical  poetry,  of  feeling  the  emotion  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  is  evident  in  Tennyson's  poetry.  He  had  a  sympathy 
that  enabled  him  to  live  in  his  characters,  to  think  their 
thoughts,  to  feel  their  feelings,  and  to  phrase  their  emotions  in 
distinctly  imaginative  verse.     "We  get  good  examples  of  this  in 
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The  May  Queen.     In  the  first  part  of  the  poem  thechild  is 
imperious  and  high  spirited. 

"  You  must  wake  and  call  me  early," 

she  says.     But  later,  when  illness  has  softened  her  spirit  and 
toned  down  a  certain  waywardness  in  her,  she  speaks  differ- 
ently :  r-  , 
"  If  you're  waking  call  me  early." 

Here  Tennyson  was  able  to  appreciate  character,  the  changes 
that  will  come  over  any  one  when  misfortune  has  entered  into 
life.  A  touch  of  pathos  in  this  same  poem  gives  us  a  still  more 
vivid  insight  into  the  girl's  character. 


"  There's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills ; 
The  frost  is  on  the  pane : 
I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again  : 

I  wish  tin;  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun  come  out  on  high: 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  1  die." 

Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  Tennyson, 
though  possessing  certain  limitations  of  which  we  shall  speak 
later,  had  this  essential  characteristic  of  lyric  poetry  which 
enabled  him  to  feel  the  emotions  of  his  characters,  and,  while 
telling  us  the  story,  to  give  us  the  expression  of  his  own  per- 
sonality. Yet  this  appeal  to  our  emotions  results  often  in  a 
stronger  appeal  to  our  imagination  than  to  our  heart,  because 
of  the  elaborated  form  in  which  he  presents  it. 

Second,  Tennyson  is  a  very  finished  writer.  There  is  great 
beauty  in  all  his  poems  ;  his  verse  is  singularly  rich  in  metre, 
in  sound;  his  epithets  are  vivid  and  abundanl  ;  and  his  words 
particularly  appropriate  and  connotative.  He  wrote  and  re- 
wrote and  polished  his  verses  again  and  again  till,  in  their  final 
form,  they  differ  greatly  from  the  original.  The  result  is  that 
he  has  perfected  his  verse  as  far  as  he  could.     Compare,  for 
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example,  two  versions  of  the  first  part  of  the  second  verse  of 
The  Lady  of  Shalott.     The  original  was  as  follows  :  — 

"Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
The  sunbeam  showers  break  and  quiver 
In  the  stream  that  runneth  ever." 

This  was  rewritten  in  its  final  form  :  — 

"  Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  forever." 

Here  the  change  of  form,  not  so  marked  as  it  is  in  some 
other  passages,  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  Tennyson  worked 
over  his  verse,  and  each  time  left  it  in  greater  beauty  of  form. 
Sometimes  this  careful  attention  to  expression  has  resulted  in 
a  sacrifice  of  thought.  But  that  this  beauty  of  form  has  won 
many  warm  admirers  is  shown  by  the  great  number  of  quotations 
from  his  poetry. 

"  In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love." 
"  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 
"  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

This  careful  rcpolishing  of  verse  has  produced,  besides  beauty 
of  form,  an  almost  perfect  metre  and  a  rare  choice  of  effective 
words.  Tennyson's  metre  has  a  wide  diversity,  and  possesses 
the  artistic  merit  of  being  always  singularly  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  So  it  is  symbolic  of  the  emotion. 
Take  the  verse  from   TJie  Lady  of  Shalott,  beginning 

"  Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light  — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot." 
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and  compare  it  with  these  lines  from  the  Ode  on  the  Diike  of 
Wellington :  — 

"  Who  is  he  that  cometh,  like  an  honour'd  guest, 
With  banner  and  with  music,  with  soldier  and  with  priest, 
With  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on  my  rest?  " 

and  note  the  contrast  of  a  metre,  which  suits  the  romantic, 
pathetic  figure  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott  floating  down  the 
stream  in  her  boat,  and  that  which  suits  the  dignity  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  ode.  Indeed,  in  this  latter  poem  we  have, 
perhaps,  the  best  example  of  Tennyson's  almost  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  principles  of  metrification,  of  the  excellence  of  a 
technique  that  has  brought  his  work  close  to  perfection. 

Tennyson's  skill  in  the  choice  of  words  is  no  less  marked 
than  his  skill  in  the  use  of  metre.  Note  the  many  times  when 
he  chooses  the  words  that  will  most  exactly  and  forcibly  sug- 
gest the  picture  or  the  emotion.  In  these  lines  from  Mariana 
we  have  a  silence  that  one  can  almost  feel :  — 

"All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak'd  ; 
The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane;  the  mouse 

Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek'd, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peer'd  about." 

Here  Tennyson  is  most  happy  in  selecting  not  only  words,  but 
incidents  that  are  suggestive  of  the  picture  he  wished  to  put 
before  us.  So,  too,  the  force  of  the  little  poem,  Tlie  Eagle, 
lies  in  the  choice  of  connotative  words. 

"The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls." 

Here,  again,  observe  the  great  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  word 
11  wrinkled  "  and  the  figure  of  speech  "  like  a  thunderbolt.'1  Or 
take  this  verse  from  the  Palace  of  Art :  — 
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"Likewise  the  deep-set  windows,  stain'd  and  traced, 
Would  seem  slow-flaming  crimson  fires 
From  shadow'd  grots  of  arches  interlaced, 
And  tipt  with  frost-like  spires." 

See,  too,  the  great  melody  in  his  choice  of  words.     This  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  great  charms  of  Tennyson's  verse.      "  The 
perfection  of  harmony,"  said  Wordsworth,   "lies  in  the  very 
essence  of  the  poet's  nature,  and  Mr.  Tennyson  gives  magnifi- 
cent proof  that  he  is  endowed  with  it." 
—    A  third  quality  of  Tennyson's  poetry  is  its  simplicity,  both  in 
thought  and  expression.     This  trait  was  characteristic  of  his 
life,  as  we  know,  and  so  we  naturally  expect  to  find  it  in  his 
verse.     Tennyson  was  too  sincere  by  nature,  and  too  strongly 
averse  to  experimenting  in  new  fields  of  poetry,  to  attempt  the 
affected   or  the  unique.      He   purposely   avoided   all  subjects 
which  he  feared  he  could  not  treat  with  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness.    So,  in  his  shorter  poems,  there  are  few  obscure  or  am- 
biguous passages,  little  that  is  not  easy  of  comprehension.     His 
subjects  themselves  tend  to  prevent   ambiguity  or   obscurity. 
For  he  wrote  of  men  and  women  as  he  saw  them  about  him,  of 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  trials,  their  ideals,  — and  in  this 
was  nothing  complex.     Thus  there  is  a  homely  quality  to  his 
poems,  but  they  are  kept  from  the  commonplace  by  the  great 
tenderness  of  his  feeling.     Had  Tennyson  been  primarily  of 
metaphysical  or  philosophical  mind  all  this  might  have  beer 
different.     True,  he  was  somewhat  of  a  student  of  philosophy  anc 
religion,  and  some  of  his  poems  are  of  these  subjects,  but  his 
thought  even  here  is  always  simple  and  plain,  and  he  never  at 
tempted  the  deep  study  that  was  not  characteristic  of  his  nature 
No  less  successful  is  he  in  avoiding  obscurity  in  expression 
There  are  few  passages  that  need  much  explanation.     In  thi 
he  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  Browning,  wTho  often  painfull; 
hid  his  meaning  under  complex  phraseology.     His  vocabulary  i 
remarkably  large,  and  when  we  study  his  use  of  words,  we  find  tha 
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in  many  cases  they  are  from  the  two-syllabled  class.  Read  carefully 
Sea  Fairies,  The  Dying  Swan,  or  The  Miller's  Daughter,  and 
note  how  seldom  you  find  long  or  complex  words  or  obscure 
passages.  This  matter  of  choice  of  clear,  simple  words  and 
phrases  is  very  important.  For,  just  so  much  as  our  attention 
is  drawn  from  what  a  poet  says  to  the  medium,  the  language 
in  which  he  says  it,  so  much  is  its  clearness  injured.  Vividly 
to  see  pictures  in  our  imagination  or  to  be  affected  by  our  emo- 
tions, we  must  not,  as  we  read,  experience  any  jar.  In  Tenny- 
son we  never  have  to  think  of  his  expressions  —  except  to  admire 
their  simple  beauty.  Simplicity  and  clearness,  then,  are  two 
noticeable  qualities  of  his  poetry. 

To  this  gift  of  simplicity  and  clearness  in  expression  is  due, 
in  part,  a  fourth  quality,  —  vividness  in  description.  It  requires 
no  great  imagination  to  see  the  pictures  he  paints  for  us  so  sug- 
gestively. And  those  pictures  cover  a  broad  range  :  the  sea,  in 
storm  and  calm,  the  richly  flowered  fields,  the  noble  palace  and 
the  humble  cottage,  the  mountain  grandeur  and  the  dawn  of 
day  —  always  scenes  of  a  nature  that  are  familiar  to  us.  He 
never  leaves  England  for  his  pictures.  Here  is  suggestiveness 
in  the  description  of  a  common  scene  :  — 

"As  thunder  clouds,  that,  hung  on  high, 
Roof'd  the  world  with  doubt  and  fear, 
Floating  thro'  an  evening  atmosphere, 
Grow  golden  all  about  the  sky." 
Or,  again :  — 

"  Some  blue  peaks  in  the  distance!  rose, 
And  white  against  the  cold,  white  sky, 
Shone  out  their  crowning  snows." 
and 

"  Many  a  night  I  sawr  the  Pleiades,  rising  thro'  the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  iirc-tlies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid." 

Tlie  Palace  of  Art  affords  great  richness  of  description.  In 
this  poem  Tennyson  has  attempted  the  description  of  a  variety 
of  pictures.    He  had  contemplated  more.    "  When  I  first  conceived 
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the  plan  of  The  Palace  of  Art "  he  wrote,  "I  intended  to  hav 
introduced  both  sculptures  and  paintings  in  it,  but  it  is  mos 
difficult  of  all  things  to  devise  a  statue  in  verse."     So  Tennyso 
never  strained  after  effect ;  he  took  homely  subjects  and  neve 
tried  to  describe  what  was  complex  or  unnatural.     Color  an 
sound,  for  example,  both  attracted  him.     Note  the  descriptio: 
of  the  yellow  cornfield  in  The  Palace  of  Art  and  the  gorgeous 
ness  of  the  palace  as  suggested  by  the  description  of  color.     Ye 
in  all  these  vivid  pictures  we  get  only  a  description  of  Natun 
seldom  an  interpretation.     To   Wordsworth,   Nature  was  th 
voice  of  God,  and  in  all  her  splendor  he  recognized  the  divin 
power.     Nature  was  alive,  and  he  felt  a  sympathy  with  he 
that  enabled  him  to  receive  something  from  her.     Not  so  wit 
Tennyson.     He  merely  tells  what  he  has  seen.     Nature  w 
not  alive ;  he  got  no  message  from  her,  felt  no  personal  affei 
tion  for  her,   recognized  no  subtle  tie  between  her  and  mai 
Perhaps  the  scientific  side  of  his  character  —  for  he  was  sciei 
tific  —  stepped  in  to  prevent.      He  assumed  a  somewhat  see 
tical  attitude   toward   Nature ;    like   every  scientific   man, 
wished  to  understand  first,  rather  than  feel.     When  he  mix< 
Nature  with  human  life  he  has  a  greater  warmth  for  her,  ai 
instils  some  sentiment   into  his  attitude  toward  her.     But 
flower  was  a  flower  to  him  and  little  more.     Yet,  withal,  1 
has  given  us  beautiful  descriptions,  vivid  and  accurate,  wi 
wonderful  suggestiveness  and  great  finish  of  expression. 

This  survey  of  Tennyson  as  a  poet  would  be  incomplete  wit 
out  a  word,  at  least,  on  his  position  and  influence  in  literatui 
No  poet  can  become  great  and  possess  an  art  that  gives  him 
recognized  position  without  having  an  influence  upon  his  cc 
temporaries  and  bearing  some  message  of  truth.  It  is  here 
find  the  true  wortli  of  a  poet,  the  real  explanation  of  his  pow 

In  the  first  place,  Tennyson  was  the  summing  up  and  co 
pleting  of  the  moods  of  other  writers  —  such  as  Arnold,  Clou< 
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Rossetti.  Arnold  was  intensely  intellectual \  Clough  full  of 
emotion  and  doubt ;  Rossetti  possessed  belief  and  an  exquisite 
verbal  melody  brought  to  perfection  by  Tennyson.  The  moods 
of  all  these  writers  we  find  in  Tennyson  —  the  many-sided 
artist  —  whose  lot  it  was  to  take  the  old  spirit  of  the  past 
century,  as  he  found  it,  and  connect  it  with  the  spirit  of  noble- 
ness and  beauty  that  the  new  century  was  bringing.  Keats 
had  been  an  inspiration  in  his  treatment  of  Nature  and  his 
faithfulness  in  observing  every  detail.  Wordsworth  had  in- 
spired him  with  a  fondness  for  seclusion  and  meditation,  and  a 
love  for  solitude  by  the  brooks  and  in  the  woods.  From  these 
and  others  Tennyson  took  something  and  added  a  sympathy 
for  his  fellow-men.  On  later  poets  he  has  not  failed  to  have 
an  influence.  The  spirit  of  purity,  of  love,  the  high  ideals  of  a 
life  of  goodness  and  of  nobleness,  a  faith  in  the  progress  of  man 
toward  greater  perfection  of  character  that  make  up  the  Tenny- 
Bonian  atmosphere,  have  been  caught  by  singers  who  are  fol- 
lowing in  Tennyson's  steps. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  in  Tennyson's  work  a  striking 
picture  of  all  the  changes  of  thought  that  took  place  in  his 
lifetime.  The  age  was  one  of  reaction  against  doubt  and  scep- 
ticism. Tennyson  believed  in  evolution,  in  progress,  as  against 
the  spirit  of  revolution  which  characterized  the  preceding  age. 
He  recognized  the  doubts  and  the  failures  that  men  met  on 
every  side.  He  had  great  hope  and  faith  in  a  future  develop- 
ment that  was  sane  and  progressive.  But  law  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  The  development  must  be  orderly  :  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  hastily.  Carelessness,  ignorance,  and 
unnatural  deeds  could  not  bring  progress.  Ignorant  revolution 
that  results  only  in  ruin  is  the  subject  of  Locksley  lhili  Sixttj 
Yearn  After.  So  his  message  was  one  of  progress  —  progress 
that  must  come  with  law  and  order,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
faith,  —  faith  in  man  and  in  God. 
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claribel0 

A    MELODY 

I 

Where  Claribel  low-lieth 
The  breezes  pause  and  die, 
Letting  the  rose-leaves  fall 
But  the  solemn  oak-tree  sigheth, 
Thick-leaved,  ambrosial, 
With  an  ancient  melody 
Of  an  inward  agony, 
Where  Claribel  low-lieth. 

11 

At  eve  the  beetle  boometh 

Athwart  the  thicket  lone  : 
At  noon  the  wild  bee  hummeth 

About  the  moss'd  headstone : 
At  midnight  the  moon  cometh, 

And  looketh  down  alone. 
Her  song  the  lintwhite  swelleth, 
Ihe  clear-voiced  mavis  dwelleth, 

The  callow  throstle  lispeth, 
rue  slumbrous  wave  outwelleth 

The  babbling  runnel  crispeth' 
lne  hollow  grot  replieth 
Where  Claribel  low  lieth. 
i 


10 


20 
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ISABEL0 

i 

Eyes  not  down-dropt  nor  over-bright,  but  fed 
With  the  clear-pointed  flame  of  chastity, 
Clear,  without  heat,  undying,  tended  by 

Pure  vestal  thoughts  in  the  translucent  fane 
Of  her  still  spirit ;  locks  not  wide-dispread, 
Madonna-wise  on  either  side  her  head ; 

Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity, 
Were  fixed  shadows  of  thy  fixed  mood, 

Revered  Isabel,  the  crown  and  head, 
The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude, 

Of  perfect  wifehood  and  pure  lowlihead. 

ii 

The  intuitive  decision  of  a  bright 
And  thorough-edged  intellect  to  part 

Error  from  crime ;  a  prudence  to  withhold ; 

The  laws  of  marriage  character'd  in  gold 
Upon  the  blanched  tablets  of  her  heart  ; 
A  love  still  burning  upward,  giving  light 
To  read  those  laws  ;  an  accent  very  low 
In  blandishment,  but  a  most  silver  flow 

Of  subtle-paced  counsel  in  distress, 
Eight  to  the  heart  and  brain,  tlio'  undescried, 

Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentleness 
Thro'  all  the  outworks  of  suspicious  pride ; 
A  courage  to  endure  and  to  obey  ; 
A  hate  of  gossip  parlance,  and  of  sway, 
Crown'd  Isabel,  thro'  all  her  placid  life, 
The  queen  of  marriage,  a  most  perfect  wife. 


MARIANA 


III 


The  mellow'd  reflex  of  a  winter  moon  ; 
A  clear  stream  flowing  with  a  muddy  one,  30 

Till  in  its  onward  current  it  absorbs 

With  swifter  movement  and  in  purer  light 

The  vexed  eddies  of  its  wayward  brother  : 
A  leaning  and  upbearing  parasite, 
Clothing  the  stem,  which  else  had  fallen  quite      35 
With  cluster'd  flower-bells  and  ambrosial  orbs 

Of  rich  fruit-bunches  leaning  on  each  other  — 
Shadow  forth  thee  :  —  the  world  hath  not  another 
(Tho'  all  her  fairest  forms  are  types  of  thee, 
And  thou  of  God  in  thy  great  charity)  40 

Of  such  a  fmish'd  chasten'd  purity. 
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"  Mariana  in  the  moated  grange." 

Measure  for  Measure. 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all : 
The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable-wall. 
The  broken  sheds  look'd  sad  and  strange:  5 

Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch  ; 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange.0 

She  only  said,  "My  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said  ;  10 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  1  were  dead  !  " 
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Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even ; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried ; 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 

Either  at  morn  or  eventide. 
After  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance0  the  sky, 
She  drew  her  casement  curtain  by, 
And  glanced  athwart  the  glooming  flats. 
She  only  said,  "  The  night  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !  " 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crow : 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light : 
From  the  dark  fen°  the  oxen's  low 
Came  to  her :  without  hope  of  change, 
In  sleep  she  seem'd  to  walk  forlorn, 
Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  morn 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  "  The  day  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !  " 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept, 

And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small, 
The  clustered  marish-mosses°  crept. 

Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark  : 
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For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 

She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary,  45 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  ! " 

And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and  away,  50 

In  the  white  curtain  to  and  fro, 

She  saw  the  gnsty°  shadow  sway. 
But  when  the  moon  was  very  low, 

And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell, 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell  55 

Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  "  The  night  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  !  "  030 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  house,0 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak'd  ; 
The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane  ;  the  mouse 

Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek'd, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peer'd  about.  f>5 

Old  faces  glimmer'd  thro'  the  doors, 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 
She  only  said,  "My  life  is  dreary, 

Be  cometh  not,"  she  said  ;  70 

She  said,  "  1  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  1  we're  dead  !" 
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The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 

The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 
Her  sense ;  but  most  she  loathed  the  hour 
When  the  thick-moted  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 
Was  sloping  toward  his  western  bower. 
Then,  said  she,  "  I  am  very  dreary, 

He  will  not  come,"  she  said  ; 

She  wept,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

Oh  God,  that  I  were  dead  1 " 

SONG  — THE  OWL° 


When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come, 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb, 
And  the  whining  sail  goes  round, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round ; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

ii 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 

And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay, 

And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 

Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 

Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay  ; 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 
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THE    SEA-FAIRIESC 


Slow  sail'd  the  weary  mariners  and  saw, 

Betwixt  the  green  brink  and  the  running  foam, 

Sweet  faces,  rounded  arms,  and  bosoms  prest 

To  little  harps  of  gold  ;  and  while  they  mused 

Whispering  to  each  other  half  in  fear,  5 

Shrill  music  reach'd  them  on  the  middle  sea. 

Whither  away,  whither  away,  whither  away  1  fly  no  more. 
Whither  away  from  the  high  green  field,  and  the  happy  blos- 
soming shore  ? 
Day  and  night  to  the  billow  the  fountain  calls  : 
Down  shower  the  gambolling  waterfalls  10 

From  wandering  over  the  lea  :° 
Out  cf  the  live-green  heart  of  the  dells0 
They  freshen  the  silvery-crimson  shells, 
And  thick  with  white  bells  the  clover-hill  swells 
High  over  the  full-toned0  sea  :  15 

O  hither,  come  hither  and  furl  your  sails, 
pome  hither  to  me  and  to  me : 
'Hither,  come  hither  and  frolic  and  play ; 
Here  it  is  only  the  mew°  that  wails ; 

We  will  sing  to  you  all  the  day  :  20 

Mariner,  mariner,  furl  your  sails, 
For  hen:  are  the  blissful  downs  and  dales,0 
And  merrily,  merrily  carol  the  gales, 
And  the  spangle  dances  in  bight    and  bay, 

And  the  rainbow  forms  and  Hies  on  the  land  2D 

Over  the  islands  free  ; 

And  the  rainbow  lives  in  the  curve  of  the  sand  ; 
Hither,  come  hither  and  see  ;  • 

And  the  rainbow  hangs  on  the  poising  wave, 
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And  sweet  is  the  colour  of  cove  and  cave, 


'i 


And  sweet  shall  your  welcome  be : 
0  hither,  come  hither,  and  be  our  lords, 
For  merry  brides  are  we  : 

We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses,  and  speak  sweet  words  : 
0  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
With  pleasure  and  love  and  jubilee  : 
0  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
When  the  sharp  clear  twang  of  the  golden  chords 
Runs  up  the  ridged  sea. 
Who  can  light  on  as  happy  a  shore 
All  the  world  o'er,  all  the  world  o'er  1 
Whither  away  1  listen  and  stay  :  mariner,  mariner, 
fly  no  more. 

THE  DYING  SWAN° 


The  plain  was  grassy,  wild  and  bare, 
Wide,  wild,  and  open  to  the  air, 
Which  had  built  up  everywhere 
An  imder-roof  of  doleful  gray. 
With  an  inner  voice  the  river  ran, 
Adown  it  floated  a  dying  swan, 

And  loudly  did  lament. 
It  was  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Ever  the  weary  wind  went  on, 

And  took  the  reed-tops  as  it  went. 

II 

Some  blue  peaks  in  the  distance  rose, 
And  white  against  the  cold-white  sky, 
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Shone  out  their  crowning  snows. 

One  willow  over  the  river  wept, 
And  shook  the  wave  as  the  wind  did  sigh  ;  15 

Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow, 

Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  will, 
And  far  thro'  the  marish0  green  and  still 
The  tangled  water-courses  slept, 
Shot  over  with  purple,  and  green,  and  yellow.  20 

in 

The  wild  swan's  death-hymn  took  the  soul 

Of  that  waste  place  with  joy 

Hidden  in  sorrow  :  at  first  to  the  ear 

The  warble  was  low,  and  full  and  clear ; 

And  floating  about  the  under-sky,  25 

Prevailing  in  weakness,0  the  coronach0  stole 

Sometimes  afar,  and  sometimes  anear; 

But  anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice, 

With  a  music  strange  and  manifold, 

Flow'd  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold ;  30 

As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 

With  shawms,0  and  with  cymbals,  and  harps  of  gold, 

And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roll'd 

Thro'  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar, 

To  the  shepherd  who  watcheth  the  evening  star.  35 

And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds, 

And  the  willow  branches  hoar  and  dank, 

And  the  wavy  swell  oi*  the  soughing  reeds, 

And  the  wave  worn  horns  of  the  echoing  bank, 

And  the  silvery  marish  -flowers  that  throng  40 

The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among, 

Were  flooded  over  with  eddying0  song. 
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MARGARET0 


0  sweet  pale  Margaret, 
0  rare  pale  Margaret, 

What  lit  your  eyes  with  tearful  power, 

Like  moonlight  on  a  falling  shower  ? 

Who  lent  you,  love,  your  mortal  dower 
Of  pensive  thought  and  aspect  pale, 
Your  melancholy  sweet  and  frail 

As  perfume  of  the  cuckoo-flower  1 

From  the  westward-winding  flood, 

From  the  evening-lighted  wood, 

From  all  things  outward  you  have  won 

A  tearful  grace,  as  tho'  you  stood 

Between  the  rainbow  and  the  sun. 

The  very  smile  before  you  speak, 

That  dimples  your  transparent  cheek, 
Encircles  all  the  heart,  and  feedeth 

The  senses  with  a  still  delight 

Of  dainty  sorrow  without  sound, 
Like  the  tender  amber  round,0 
Which  the  moon  about  her  spreadeth, 

Moving  thro'  a  fleecy0  night. 

ii 

You  love,  remaining  peacefully, 

To  hear  the  murmur  of  the  strife, 
But  enter  not  the  toil  of  life. 

Your  spirit  is  the  calmed  sea, 

Laid  by  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
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You  are  the  evening  star,  alway 

Remaining  betwixt  dark  and  bright : 

Lull'd  echoes  of  laborious  day° 

Come  to  you,  gleams  of  mellow  light  30 

Float  by  you  on  the  verge  of  night. 

in 

What  can  it  matter,  Margaret, 

What  songs  below  the  waning  stars 
The  lion-heart,  Plantagenet,0 

Sang  looking  thro'  his  prison  bars  1  35 

Exquisite  Margaret,  who  can  tell 
The  hist  wild  thought  of  Chatelet,0 
Just  ere  the  falling  axe  did  part 
The  burning  brain  from  the  true  heart, 

Even  in  her  sight  he  loved  so  well?  40 

IV 

A  fairy  shield  your  Genius  made 

And  gave  you  on  your  natal0  day. 
Your  sorrow,  only  sorrow's  shade, 

Keeps  real  sorrow  far  away. 
You  move  not  in  such  solitudes,  45 

You  are  not  less  divine, 
But  more  human  in  your  moods, 

Than  your  twin  sister,  Adeline. 
Your  hair  is  darker,  and  your  eyes 

Touch'd  with  a  somewhat  darker  hue,  60 

And  less  aerially  blue. 

But  ever  trembling  thro'  the  dew 
Of  dainty-woeful  sympathies. 
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0  sweet  pale  Margaret, 

0  rare  pale  Margaret,  55 

Come  down,  come  down,  and  hear  me  speak : 
Tie  up  the  ringlets  on  your  cheek  : 

The  sun  is  just  about  to  set, 
The  arching  limes  are  tall  and  shady, 

And  faint,  rainy  lights0  are  seen,  CO 

Moving  in  the  leavy  beech. 
Rise  from  the  feast  of  sorrow,  lady, 

Where  all  day  long  you  sit  between 
Joy  and  woe,  and  whisper  each. 
Or  only  look  across  the  lawn,  65 

Look  out  below  your  bower-eaves, 
Look  down,  and  let  your  blue  eyes  dawn 

Upon  me  thro'  the  jasmine-leaves. 

LOVE   AND   DEATH0 

What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light 

Love  paced  the  thymy  plots  of  Paradise, 

And  all  about  him  roll'd  his  lustrous  eyes ; 

When,  turning  round  a  cassia,  full  in  view, 

Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew,  5 

And  talking  to  himself,  first  met  his  sight : 

"You  must  begone,"  said  Death,  "these  walks  are  mine." 

Love  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans  for  flight ; 

Yet  ere  he  parted  said,  "  This  hour  is  thine  : 

Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the  tree  10 

Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  beneath, 

So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 

Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death ; 
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The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  fall, 

But  I  shall  reign  for  ever  over  all."  15 


CIRCUMSTANCE0 

Two  children  in  two  neighbour  villages, 
Playing  mad  pranks  along  the  heathy  leas ; 
Two  strangers  meeting  at  a  festival ; 
Two  lovers  whispering  by  an  orchard  wall ; 
Two  lives  bound  fast  in  one  with  golden  ease ; 
Two  graves  grass-green  beside  a  gray  church-tower, 
Wash'd  with  still  rains  and  daisy  blossomed ; 
Two  children  in  one  hamlet  born  and  bred; 
So  runs  the  round  of  life  from  hour  to  hour. 


THE    MERMAN' 


Wno  would  be 

A  merman  bold, 

Sitting  alone, 

Singing  alone 

Under  the  sea,  <r> 

With  a  crown  of  gold, 

On  a  throne  1 

11 

I  would  be  a  merman  bold, 
I  would  sit  and  Bing  the  whole  of  the  day  ; 
T  would  fill  the  sea-halls  with  a  voice  of  power  :  10 
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But  at  night  I  would  roam  abroad  and  play 

With  the  mermaids  in  and  out  of  the  rocks, 

Dressing  their  hair  with  the  white  sea-flower ; 

And  holding  them  back  by  their  flowing  locks 

I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea,  15 

And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kiss'd  me 

Laughingly,  laughingly  ; 
And  then  we  would  wander  away,  away' 
To  the  pale-green  sea-groves  straight  and  high, 

Chasing  ea-*h  other  merrily.  20 


in 

There  would  be  neither  moon  nor  star ; 

But  the  wave  would  make  music  above  us  afar  — 

Low  thunder  and  light  in  the  magic  night  — 

Neither  moon  nor  star. 
We  would  call  aloud  in  the  dreamy  dells,  25 

Call  to  each  other  and  whoop  and  cry 

All  night,  merrily,  merrily  ; 
They  would  pelt  me  with  starry  spangles  and  shells, 
Laughing  and  clapping  their  hands  between, 

All  night,  merrily,  merrily  :  30 

But  I  would  throw  to  them  back  in  mine 
Turkis  and  agate  and  almondine : 
Then  leaping  out  upon  them  unseen 
I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea, 
And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kiss'd  me  33 

Laughingly,  laughingly. 
Oh  !  what  a  happy  life  were  mine 
Under  the  hollow-hung  ocean  green  ! 
Soft  are  the  moss-beds  under  the  sea ; 
We  would  live  merrily,  merrily.  4' 
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THE    MElftlAID0 


Who  would  be 
A  mermaid  fair, 
Singing  alone, 
Combing  her  hair 
Under  the  sea, 
In  a  golden  eurl 
With  a  comb  of  pearl, 
On  a  throne? 


II 

I  would  be  a  mermaid  fair ; 
I  would  sing  to  myself  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  10 

With  a  comb  of  pearl  I  would  comb  my  hair ; 
And  still  as  I  comb'd  I  wTould  sing  and  say, 
"  Who  is  it  loves  me?  who  loves  not  me?" 
I  would  comb  my  hair  till  my  ringlets  would  fall 

Low  adown,  low  adown,  15 

From  under  my  starry  sea-bud  crown 

Low  adown  and  around, 
And  I  should  look  like  a  foimtain  of  gold 
Springing  alone 
With  a  shrill  inner  sound,  20 

Over  the  throne 
In  the  midst  of  the  hall ; 
Till  that  great  sea-snake  under  the  sea 
From  his  coiled  sleeps  in  the  central  deeps 
Would  slowly  trail  himself  sevenfold  25 
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Round  the  hall  where  I  sate,  and  look  in  at  the  gate 

With  his  large  calm  eyes  for  the  love  of  me. 

And  all  the  mermen  under  the  sea 

Would  feel  their  immortality 

Die  in  their  hearts  for  the  love  of  me.  30 


in 

But  at  night  I  would  wander  away,  away, 

I  would  fling  on  each  side  my  low-flowing  locks, 
And  lightly  vault  from  the  throne  and  play 

With  the  mermen  in  and  out  of  the  rocks ; 
We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  and  seek,  35 

On  the  broad  sea-wolds  in  the  crimson  shells, 
Whose  silvery  spikes  are  nighest  the  sea. 
But  if  any  came  near  I  would  call,  and  shriek, 
And  adown  the  steep  like  a  wave  I  would  leap 

From  the  diamond  ledges  that  jut  from  the  dells  ;    40 
For  I  would  not  be  kiss'd  by  all  who  would  list, 
Of  the  bold  merry  mermen  under  the  sea ; 
They  would  sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  flatter  me, 
In  the  purple  twilights  under  the  sea ; 
But  the  king  of  them  all  would  carry  me,  45 

Woo  me,  and  win  me,  and  marry  me, 
In  the  branching  jaspers  under  the  sea  ; 
Then  all  the  dry  pied  things  that  be 
In  the  hueless  mosses  under  the  sea 
Would  curl  round  my  silver  feet  silently,  50 

All  looking  up  for  the  love  of  me. 
And  if  I  should  carol  aloud,  from  aloft 
All  things  that  are  forked,  and  horned,  and  soft 
Would  lean  out  from  the  hollow  sphere  of  the  sea, 
All  looking  down  for  the  love  of  me.  55 
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SONNET   TO 


As  when  with  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and  brood, 

And  ebb  into  a  former  life,  or  seem 

To  lapse  far  back  in  some  confused  dream 

To  states  of  mystical  similitude  ; 

If  one  but  speaks  or  hems  or  stirs  his  chair,  5 

Ever  the  wonder  waxeth  more  and  more, 

So  that  we  say, "  All  this  hath  been  before, 

All  this  hath  been,  I  know  not  when  or  where." 

So,  friend,  when  first  I  look'd  upon  your  face, 

Our  thought  gave  answer  each  to  each,  so  true  —  10 

Opposed  mirrors  each  reflecting  each  — 

That  tho'  I  knew  not  in  what  time  or  place, 

Methought  that  I  had  often  met  with  you, 

And  either  lived  in  either's  heart  and  speech. 

THE   LADY   OF    SHALOTT0 

PART    I 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 

Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 

That  clothe  the  wold0  and  meet  the  sky ; 

And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  niany-tower'd  Camelot ;  5 

And  up  and  down  tho  people  go, 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below, 

The  island  of  Shalott. 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver,  10 

Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
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Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers,  15 

Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 
And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

By  the  margin,0  willow- veil'd,0 

Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd  20 

By  slow  horses  ;  and  unhail'd 

The  shallop0  flitteth  silken-sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot : 
But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  ? 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand  ?  25 

Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott? 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 

In  among  the  bearded  barley, 

Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly  30 

From  the  river  winding  clearly 

Down  to  tower'd  Camelot : 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Listening,  whispers  "  'Tis  the  fairy  35 

Lady  of  Shalott." 

PART    II 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colours  gay. 
She  lias  heard  a  whisper  say, 


£ 
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A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay  40 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  45 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot :  50 

There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls, 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad,  55 

An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad,0 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad, 
Or  long-hair'd  page  in  crimson  clad, 

Goes  by  to  tower'd  Camelot : 
And  sometimes  thro'  the  mirror  blue  GO 

The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two : 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 

To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights,  05 

For  often  thro'  the  silent  nights 

A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot : 
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Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed  ;  70 

"  I  am  half  sick0  of  shadows,"  said 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

PART    III 

A  bow-shot  from  her  bower-eaves. 


He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves, 

The  sun  came  dazzling  thro'  the  leaves,  75 

And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves0 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  red-cross  knight  for  ever  kneel'd  v 

To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field,  80 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 

The  gemmy°  bridle  glitter'd  free, 

Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 

Hung  in  the  Golden  Galaxy.0 

The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily  85 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot : 
And  from  his  blazon'd  baldric0  slung 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung, 
And  as  he  rode  his  armour  rung, 

Beside  remote  Shalott.  90 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewell'd  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burn'd  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot.  i'.r> 
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As  often  thro'  the  purple  night, 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright, 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 
Moves  over  still  Shalott. 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd  ;  100 

On  burnish'd  hooves  his  war-horse  trode ; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river  105 

He  flash'd  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
"  Tirra  lirra,"  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 

She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  room,  110 

She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 

She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide ; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side ;  115 

"  The  curse  is  come  upon  me,"  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

PART    IV 

In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining, 

The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 

The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining,  120 

Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  tower'd  ( lamelot ; 
Down  she  came  and  loin  id  a  boat 
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Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat, 

And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote  125 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse 

Like  some  bold  seer°  in  a  trance, 

Seeing  all  his  own  mischance0  — 

With  a  glassy  countenance  130 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay ; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  135 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light  — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot :  140 

And  as  the  boat>head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy,  145 

Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly, 
And  her  eyes  were  darken'd  wholly, 

Turn'd  to  tower'd  Camelot. 
For  ere  she  reach 'd  upon  the  tide  150 

The  first  house  by  the  water-side, 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  garden-wall  and  gallery,  155 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by, 

Dead-pale  between  the  houses  high, 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame,  1G0 

And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Who  is  this  ?  and  what  is  here  ? 

And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 

Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer  ;  1G5 

And  they  cross'd  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot : 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space  ; 
He  said,  "  She  has  a  lovely  face  ; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace,  170 

The  Lady  of  Shalott." 

MARIANA  IN  THE  SOUTH0 

With  one  black  shadow  at  its  feet, 

The  house  thro'  all  the  level  shines,0 
Close  latticed  to  the  brooding0  heat, 

And  silent  in  its  dusty  vines  : 
A  faint-blue  ridge  upon  the  right,  5 

An  empty  river-bed  before, 

And  shallows  on  a  distant  shore, 
In  glaring  sand  and  inlets  bright. 

But  "  Ave  Mary,"  made  she  moan, 

And  "Ave  Mary,"  night  and  morn,  10 
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And  "Ah,"  she  Bang,  "to  be  all  alone, 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn." 

She,  as  her  carol  sadder  grew, 

From  brow  and  bosom  slowly  down 
Thro'  rosy  taper  fingers  drew  15 

Her  streaming  curls  of  deepest  In  own 
To  left  and  right,  and  made  appear 
Still-lighted  in  a  secret  shrine, 
Her  melancholy  eyes  divine, 
The  home  of  woe  without  a  tear.  20 

And  "Ave  Mary,"  Mas  her  moan, 

"Madonna,  sad  is  night  and  morn," 
And  "Ah,"  she  sang,  "to  be  all  alone, 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn." 


Till  all  the  crimson  changed,  and  past  25 

Into  deep  orange  o'er  the  sea, 
Low  on  her  knees  herself  she  cast, 
Before  Our  Lady  murmur'd  she ; 
Complaining,  "  Mother,  give  me  grace 

To  help  me  of  my  weary  load."  30 

And  on  the  liquid  mirror  glow'd 
The  clear  perfection  of  her  face. 

"  Is  this  the  form,"  she  made  her  moan, 

"That  won  his  praises  night  and  morn?" 
And  "Ah,"  she  said,  "but  I  wake  alone,  35 

•  I  sleep  forgotten,  I  wake  forlorn." 

Nor  bird  would  sing,  nor  lamb  would  bleat, 
Nor  any  cloud  would  cross  the  vault, 
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But  day  increased  from  heat  to  beat, 

On  stony  drought  and  steaming  salt0;  40 

Till  now  at  noon  she  slept  again, 

And  seem'd  knee-deep  in  mountain  grass, 
And  heard  her  native  breezes  pass, 
And  runlets  babbling  down  the  glen. 

She  breathed  in  sleep  a  lower  moan,  45 

And  murmuring,  as  at  night  and  morn, 
She  thought,  "My  spirit  is  here  alone, 
Walks  forgotten,  and  is  forlorn." 

Dreaming,  she  knew  it  was  a  dream  : 

She  felt  he  was  and  was  not  there.  50 

She  woke  :  the  babble  of  the  stream 

Fell,  and,  without,  the  steady  glare 
Shrank  one  sick  willow  sere  and  small. 
The  river-bet  1  was  dusty- white  ; 

And  all  the  furnace  of  the  light  55 

Struck  up  against  the  blinding  wall. 
She  whisper'd,  with  a  stifled  moan 

More  inward  than  at  night  or  morn, 
"  Sweet  Mother,  let  me  not  here  alone 

Live  forgotten  and  die  forlorn."  60 

And,  rising,  from  her  bosom  drew 

Old  letters,  breathing  of  her  worth, 
For  "  Love,"  they  said,  "  must  needs  be  true, 

To  what  is  loveliest  upon  earth." 
An  image  seem'd  to  pass  the  door,  65 

To  look  at  her  with  slight,0  and  say 

"  But  now  thy  beauty  flows  away, 
So  be  alone  for  evermore." 
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"  0  cruel  heart,"  she  changed  her  tone, 

"  And  cruel  love,  whose  end  is  scorn,  70 

Is  this  the  end,  to  be  left  alone, 

To  live  forgotten,  and  die  forlorn  ? " 

But  sometimes  in  the  falling  day 

An  image  seem'd  to  pass  the  door, 
To  look  into  her  eyes  and  say,  75 

"  But  thou  shalt  be  alone  no  more." 
And  flaming  downward  over  all 

From  heat  to  heat  the  day  decreased, 
And  slowly  rounded  to  the  east 
The  one  black  shadow  from  the  wall.  80 

"  The  day  to  night,"  she  made  her  moan. 
"  The  day  to  night,  the  night  to  morn, 
And  day  and  night  I  am  left  alone 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn." 

At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sung,  85 

There  came  a  sound  as  of  the  sea ; 
Backward  the  lattice-blind  she  flung, 

And  lean'd  upon  the  balcony. 
There  all  in  spaces  rosy-bright 

Large  Hesper  glitter'd  on  her  tears,  90 

And  deepening  thro'  the  silent  spheres 
Heaven  over  Heaven  rose  the  night. 

And  weeping  then  she  made  her  moan, 

"  The  night  comes  on  that  knows  not  morn, 
When  I  shall  cease  to  be  all  alone,  (.>5 

To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn." 
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THE  TWO  VOICES0 

A  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me, 
"  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  1  °  " 

Then  to  the  still  small  voice  I  said : 

"  Let  me  not  cast  in  endless  shade0  5 

What  is  so  wonderfully  made." 

To  which  the  voice  did  urge  reply : 
"  To-day  I  saw  the  dragon-fly ° 
Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie. 

"An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil  10 

Of  his  old  husk  :  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

"  He  dried  his  wings  :  like  gauze  they  grew ; 

Thro'  crofts0  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 

A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew."  15 

I  said,  "When  first  the  world  began, 
Young  Nature  thro'  five  cycles0  ran, 
And  in  the  sixth  she  moulded  man. 

"She  gave  him  mind,  the  lordliest 

Proportion,  and,  above  the  rest,  20 

Dominion  in  the  head  and  breast." 

Thereto  the  silent  voice  replied  : 
"Self-blinded  are  you  by  your  pride: 
Look  up  thro'  night:  the  world  is  wide. 
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"This  truth0  within  thy  mind  reheai 

That  in  a  boundless  universe 

Is  boundless  better,  boundless  worse. 

"Think  you  this  mould  of  hopes  ami  fears 

Could  find  no  Btatelier  than  hi-  peers0 

In  yonder  hundred  million  sphen  80 

It  spake,  moreover,  in  my  mind  : 
"Tho'  thou  wert  Bcatter'd    t<»  the  wind, 
Yet  is  there  plenty  of  the  kind." 

Then  did  my  response  clearer  fall : 
"No  compound  of  this  earthly  hall 
Is  like  another,  all  in  all." 

To  which  he  answer".!  BCoffingly  : 
"  Good  soul  !  Buppose  I  grant  it  tin 
Who'll  weep  for  thy  deficiency0! 

"  Or  will  one  beam  be  Less  inter  40 

When  thy  peculiar  difference0 

Is  cancell'd  in  the  world  of  sense!" 

I  would  have  said,  "Thou  canst  not  know," 

But  my  full  heart,  that  work'd  below, 

Rain'd  thro'  my  Bight  its  overflow.  48 

Again  the  voice  spake  unto  n 
"Thou  art  so  steep'd  in  misery, 
Surely  'twere  better  not  to  be. 

"Thine  anguish  will  not  let  thee  sleep, 

Nor  any  train  of  reason  keep  :  50 

Thou  canst  not  think,  hut  thou  wilt  weep." 
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l     iid,  "  The  yean  with  change  advance0  : 

[f  1  make  dark  my  countenai 

I  shut  my  life  from  happier  chance. 

"  Some  turn  this  sickness  yet  might  take, 

Kv'n  yet."     But  he  :  "  What  drug  can  make 

A  wither'd  palsy  cease  to  >hake ?  " 

I  wept,  "Tho'  I  should  die,  1  know 

That  all  about  the  thorn  will  blow 

Iii  tuffca  of  rosy-tinted  snow  ;  (»o 

"  And  men,  thro'  novel  spheres  of  thought 
Still  moving  after  truth  long  Bought, 
Will  learn  new  things  when  I  am  not." 

"Yet,"  said  the  secret  voice,  "some  time, 

Sooner  or  later,  will  gray  prime  65 

Make  thy  grass  hoar  with  early  rime.° 

"  Not  less  swift  souls  that  yearn  for  light, 

Rapt  after  heaven's  starry  flight, 

Would  sweep  the  tracts  of  day  and  night. 

"  Not  less  the  bee  would  range  her  cells,  70 

The  furzy  prickle  fire  the  dells, 
The  foxglove  cluster  dappled  bells." 

I  said  that  "all  the  years  invent ; 

Each  month  is  various  to  present 

The  world  with  some  development.  75 

"  Were  this  not  well,  to  bide  mine  hour, 
Tho'  watching  from  a  ruin'd  tower 
How  grows  the  day  of  human  power?" 
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"The  highest-mounted  mind,°"  he  said, 

"  Still  sees  the  sacred  morning  Bpread  80 

The  silent  summit0  overhead. 

"Will  thirty  seasons0  render  plain 

.  Those  lonely  lights  that  still  remain, 

Just  breaking  over  land  and  main  1 

"Or  make  that  morn,  from  his  cold  crown  85 

And  crystal  silence  creeping  down, 
Flood  with  full  daylight  glebe   and  town? 

"Forerun  thy  peers,  thy  time,  and  let 

Thy  feet,  millenniums  hence,  be  Be1 

In  midst  of  knowledge,  dream'd  not  yet.  90 

"Thou  hast  not  gain'd  a  real  height, 
Nor  art  thou  nearer  to  the  light, 
Because  the  scale  is  infinite. 

"'Twere  Letter  not  to  breathe  or  speak, 

Thau  cry  for  strength,  remaining  weak,  93 

And  seem  to  find,  hut  still  to  seek.0 

"Moreover,  but  to  seem  to  find 

Asks  what  thou  lackest,  thought  resign'd, 

A  healthy  frame,  a  quiet  mind." 

I  said,0  "When  I  am  gone  away,  1°° 

*  He  dared  not  tarry,'  men  will  say, 
Doing  dishonour  to  my  clay." 

"  This  is  more  vile,"  he  made  reply, 

"  To  breathe  and  loathe,  to  live  and  sigh, 

Than  once  from  dread  of  pain  to  die.  105 
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"Sick  art  thou  —  a  divided  will 
Still  heaping  on  the  fear  of  ill 
The  fear  of  men,  a  coward  .still. 

"Do  men  love  thee.'     Art  thou  so  hound 

To  men,  that  how  thy  name  may  sound  110 

Will  vex  thee  lying  underground? 

"The  memory  of  the  withered  leaf 
In  endless  time  is  scarce  more  brief 
Than  of  the  garner'd  Autumn-sheaf. 

"Go,  vexed  Spirit,  sleep  in  trust;  115 

The  right  ear,  that  is  fill'd  with  dust, 
Hears  little0  of  the  false  or  just." 

"Hard  task,0  to  pluck  resolve,"  I  cried, 

"  From  emptiness  and  the  waste  wide 

Of  that  abyss,  or  scornful  pride  !  120 

"  Nay  —  rather  yet  that  I  could  raise 
One  hope  that  warm'd  me  in  the  days 
While  still  I  yearn'd  for  human  praise. 

"  When,  wide  in  soul  and  bold  of  tongue, 

Among  the  tents  I  paused  and  sung,  125 

The  distant  battle  fiash'd  and  rung. 

"  I  sung  the  joyful  Prean0  clear, 
And,  sitting,  burnish'd  without  fear 
The  brand,  the  buckler,  and  the  spear  — 

"  Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strife,  130 

To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife, 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life  — 
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"Some  hidden  principle  to  move, 
To  put  together,  part  and  prove, 
And  mete0  the  bounds  of  hate  ami  love —  135 

"As  far  us  might  be,  to  carve  out 
Free  Bpace  for  every  human  doubt, 
That  the  whole  mind  might  orb  about  — 

"To  search  thru"  all  I  felt  or  saw, 

The  springs  of  life,  the  depths  of  awe,  140 

And  reach  the  law  within  the  law  : 

"At  least,  not  rotting  like  a  weed, 
But,  having  sown  some  generous  seed, 

Fruitful  of  further  thought  and  deed, 

"  To  pass,  when  Life  her  light  withdraws,  145 

Not  void  of  righteous  self-applause, 

Nor  merely  in  a  selfish  cause  — 

"In  some  good  cause,  not  in  mine  own, 
To  perish,  wept  for,  honourM,  known, 

And  like  a  warrior  overthrown  ;  15° 

"Whose  eyes  are  dim  with  glorious  tears, 
When  soil'd  with  noble  dust,  he  hears 
His  country's  war-song  thrill  his  ears  : 

"Then  dying  of  a  mortal  stroke, 

What  time  the  foeman's  line  is  broke,  lbl 

And  all  the. war  is  roll'd  in  smoke." 

"  Yea  !  "  said  the  voice,  "  thy  dream  was  good, 
While  thou  abodest  in  the  bud.° 
It  was  the  stirring  of  the  blood. 
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"If  Nature  put  not  forth  her  power  100 

About  the  opening  of  the  flower, 

Who  is  it  that  could  live  an  hour? 

"Then  comes  the  check,  the  change,  the  fall, 

Pain  rises  up,  old  pleasures  pall. 

There  is  one  remedy0  for  all.  166 

"Yet  hadst  thou,  thro'  enduring  pain,0 
Link'd  month  to  month  with  such  a  chain 
Of  knitted  purport,  all  were  vain. 

"  Thou  hadst  not  between  death  and  birth 
Dissolved  the  riddle  of  the  earth.  170 

So  were  thy  labour  little  worth. 

"  That  men  with  knowledge  merely  play'd 
I  told  thee  —  hardly  nigher  made, 
Tho'  scaling  slow  from  grade  to  grade ; 

"  Much  less  this  dreamer,  deaf  and  blind,  175 

Named  man,  may  hope  some  truth  to  find, 
That  bears  relation  to  the  mind. 

"  For  every  worm  beneath  the  moon 

Draws  different  threads,  and  late  and  soon 

Spins,  toiling  out  his  own  cocoon.  180 

"  Cry,  faint  not :  either  Truth  is  born 
Beyond  the  polar  gleam  forlorn, 
Or  in  the  gateways  of  the  morn. 

"  Cry,  faint  not,  climb  :  the  summits  slope 

Beyond  the  furthest  flights  of  hope,  185 

Wrapt  in  dense  cloud  from  base  to  cope. 

D 
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"Sometimes  a  little  corner  Bhini 

As  over  rainy  mist  inclie 

A  gleaming  crag  with  belts  of  pin 

"I  will  go  forward,  sayest  thou,  MM 

I  shall  not  fail  to  find  her  now. 
Look  up,  the  fold  is  on  her  brow. 

"If  straight  thy  track,  or  if  oblique, 

Thou  know'st  not.     Shadows  thou  dost  strike, 

Embracing  cloud,  lxi<»n-like°  ;  19B 

"And  owning  hut  a  little  more 
Than  beasts,  abidest  lame  and  poor, 
Calling  thyself  a  little  lower 

"Than  angels.     Cea§e  to  wail  and  brawl! 

Why  inch  by  inch  to  darkness  crawl?  200 

There  is  one  remedy  for  all." 

"0  dull,  one-sided  voice,"  said  I, 
"Wilt  thou  make  everything  a  lie, 
To  flatter  me  that  I  may  die? 

"  I  know  that  age  to  age  succeeds,  205 

Blowing  a  noise  of  tongues  and  deeds, 
A  dust  of  systems  and  of  creeds. 

"  I  cannot  hide  that  some  have  striven, 

Achieving  calm,  to  whom  was  given 

The  joy  that  mixes  man  with  Heaven  :  210 

"  Who,  rowing  hard  against  the  stream, 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream ; 
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11  Bui  heard,  by  Becrel  transport  led, 

Kv'n  in  the  charnela  of  the  dead,0  215 

The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head  — 

"  Which  did  accomplish  their  desire, 
Bore  and  forebore,  and  did  not  tire, 
like  Stephen,0  an  unquenched  fire, 

"  He  heeded  not  reviling  ton<   . 

Nor  sold  his  heart  to  idle  moans,0 

Tho'  cursed  and  scorn'd,  and  bruised  with  stones  : 

"But  looking  upward,  full  of  grace, 
He  prayM,  and  from  a  happy  pla* 

God's  glory  smote  him  on  the  face."  225 

The  sullen  answer  slid  betwixt: 

"  Not  that  the  grounds  of  hope  were  fix'd, 

The  elements  were  kindlier  mix'd." 

I  said,  "  I  toil  beneath  the  curse, 

But,  knowing  not  the  universe,  230 

I  fear  to  slide  from  bad  to  worse.0 

"And  that,  in  seeking  to  undo 
One  riddle,  and  to  find  the  true, 
I  knit  a  hundred  others  new  : 

"  Or  that  this  anguish  fleeting  hence,  235 

Unmanacled  from  bonds  of  sense, 
Be  fix'd  and  froz'n  to  permanence : 

"For  I  go,  weak  from  suffering  here : 

Naked  I  go,  and  void  of  cheer  : 

What  is  it  that  I  may  not  fear  ?  "  240 
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11 1  lonsider  well,"  the  voice  replied, 

11  Bis  face,  that  two  hours  Bince  hath  died  ; 

Wilt  thou  find  passion,  pain  or  pridi 

"  Will  he  obey  when  « >ih-  comman 
( >r  answer  should  one  press  his  ban  I 
Be  answers  not,  nor  understands. 

"  Bis  palms  are  folded  on  his  bn 
There  i-  do  oth<  r  thing  ex  press 'd 
But  long  disqu 

"  Bis  lips  are  very  mild  an<l  meek  : 
Tho'  one  Bhould  Bmite  him  on  the  che<  k, 
And  <»n  the  mouth,  he  will  not  Bpeak. 

4>  His  little  daughter,  whose  bw< 
Be  kiss'd,  taking  bis  last  embra 
B    omes  dishonour  t<»  her  race  — 

"His  sons  grow  up  that  bear  his  name, 
S  >me  grow  to  honour,  some  t<»  shame, — 
But  he  is  chill  to  praise  or  Man 

"  Be  will  not  hear  the  north-wind  ra 

Nor,  moaning,  household  shelter  crave  280 

From  winter  rains  that  beat  his  mi 


"High  up  the  vapours  fold  and  swim: 

About  him  br Is  the  twilight  dim  : 

The  place  he  knew  forgetteth  him."' 

"If  all  be  dark,  vague  ve*   .     1  said,  265 

"These  things  are  wrapt  in  doubt  and  dread, 
Nor  canst  thou  show  the  dead  are  dead. 
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11  The  Bap  dries  up  ;  the  plant  decline 

A  deeper  tale  my  heart  divim 

Know  J  uot  Death?  the  outward  sign  *jto 

"I  found  him  when  my  years  were  few  ; 
A  shadow  ou  the  graves  I  knew. 
Ami  darkness  id  the  village  yew. 

11  From  grave  to  grave  the  ahadow  crept : 

In  Ii.t  still  place  the  morning  wept  : 
^'s^'ImI  by  his  feet  the  dais)  slept. 

"The  simple  senses  crown'd  his  head  : 
'Omega!  thou  art  Lord,'  they  said, 
4  We  Hml  no  motion  in  the  dead.' 

"Why,  if  man  rot  in  dreamless  ease, 
Should  that  plain  fact,  as  taught  by  these, 
Not  make  him  sure  that  he  shall  cease  1 

"  Who  forged  that  other  influence,0 

That  heat  of  inward  evidence, 

By  which  he  doubts  against  the  sense  1  285 

"  He  owns  the  fatal  gift  of  eyes, 
That  read  his  spirit  blindly  wise, 
Not  simple  as  a  thing  that  dies. 

"  Here  sits  he  shaping  wings  to  fly : 

His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery:  290 

He  names  the  name  Eternity. 

"  That  type  of  Perfect  in  his  mind 
In  Nature  can  he  nowhere  find. 
He  sows  himself  on  every  wind. 
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"He  seems  to  hear  a  Heavenly  Friend, 
And  thro'  thick  veils  to  apprehend 
A  labour  working  to  an  end. 

"The  end  and  the  beginning  \ 

His  reason  :  many  things  perpli 

With  motions,  checks,  and  countercheck  300 

"He  knows  a  baseness  in  his  blood 

At  such  Btrange  war  with  something  good, 

He  may  Dot  iV>  the  thing  he  would. 

"Heaven  opens  inward,  chasms  yawn, 

Vast  images  in  glimmering  dawn,  305 

Half  shown,  are  broken  and  withdrawn. 

"Ah  !   sure  within  him  and  without, 
<    mid  his  dark  wisdom  find  it  out, 

There  must  be  answer  to  his  doubt, 

"But  thou  canst  answer  not  again.  3io 

With  thine  own  weapon  art  thou  slain, 
Or  thou  wilt  answer  hut  in  vain. 

"The  doubt  would  rest,  J  dan  Ive. 

In  the  same  circle  we  revolve. 

Assurance  only  breeds  resolve."  816 

As  when  a  billow,  blown  against, 

Falls  back,  the  voice  with  which  I  fenced 

A  little  ceased,  but  recommenced.0 

"  Where  wert  thou  when  thy  father  play'd 

In  his  free  field,  and  pastime  made,  320 

A  merry  boy  in  sun  and  shade? 
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"  A  merry  buy  they  call'd  him  then, 

He  Bat  upon  the  knees  of  men 
In  days  that  never  come  again. 

"  Before  the  little  duets  began  32.-) 

To  feed  thy  hones  with  lime,  and  ran 
Their  course,  till  thou  wert  also  man  : 

"  Who  took  a  wife,  who  rear'd  his  race, 
Whose  wrinkles  gathered  on  his  face, 

Whose  troubles  number  with  his  days  :  330 

"  A  life  of  nothings,  nothing-worth, 
From  that  first  nothing  ere  his  birth 
To  that  last  nothing  under  earth  !  " 

"These  words,"  I  said,  "are  like  the  rest; 

No  certain  clearness,  but  at  best  335 

A  vague  suspicion  of  the  breast  °  : 

"  But  if  I  grant,  thou  mights t  defend 
The  thesis0  which  thy  wrords  intend  — 
That  to  begin  implies  to  end ; 

"  Yet  how  should  I  for  certain  hold,  340 

Because  my  memory  is  so  cold, 
That  I  first  was  in  human  mould  % 

"I  cannot  make  this  matter  plain, 

But  I  would  shoot,  howe'er  in  vain, 

A  random  arrow  from  the  brain.0  345 

"  It  may  be  that  no  life  is  found, 
Which  only  to  one  engine  bound 
Falls  off,  but  cycles  always  round. 
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••  Aj  old  mythologies  relate, 

Some  draught  of  Lethe0  might  await 

The  slipping  thro'  from  state  to  state. 

u  A-  here  we  find  in  trances,  men 
I     get  the  dream  that  happens  then, 
Until  they  fall  in  trance  again, 

uSo  might  we,  it*  our  state  were  such 

Ab  one  before,  remember  much,  . 

For  thoa  two  likes  might  meet  and  touch. 

••  But,  if  I  lapsed  from  nobler  place, 

Some  leg«  ad  of  a  fallen  race 

Alone  might  hint  of  my  dis|  -^J0 

"Some  vague  emotion  of  delight 

In  gazing  up  an  Alpine  height, 

Some  yearning  toward  the  Lamps  of  night ; 

"Or  if  thro1  lower  lives  I  came  — 

Tho'  all  experience  past  became  3)5 

Consolidate  in  mind  and  frami — 

"  I  might  forget  my  weaker  lot  ; 

For  is  not  our  first  year  forgot  1 

The  haunts  of  memory  echo  not. 

"And  men,  whose  reason  long  was  blind,  370 

From  cells  of  madness  unconfined, 
Oft  lose  whole  years  of  darker  mind. 

"  Much  more,  if  first  I  floated  free, 

As  naked  essence,  must  I  be 

Incompetent  of  memory  :  375 
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11  For  memory  dealing  but  with  time, 
And  he  with  matter,  could  she  climb 
Beyond  her  own  material  prime  I 

"Moreover,  something  is  or  seems, 

That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams  — 

"Of  something  felt,  like  something  here; 
Of  something  done,  I  know  not  where; 

Such  as  no  language  may  declare." 

The  still  voire  laugh'd.      "  I  talk,"  said  he,  385 

11  Not  with  thy  dreams.      Suffice  it  thee 
Thy  pain  is  a  reality." 

"  But  thou,"  said  I,  "  hast  missed  thy  mark, 

Who  sought'st  to  wreck  my  mortal  ark, 

By  making  all  the  horizon  dark.  390 

"  Why  not  set  forth,  if  I  should  do 

This  rashness,  that  which  might  ensue 
With  this  old  soul  in  organs  new? 

"  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath  395 

Has  ever  truly  long'd  for  death. 

"  'Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want." 

I  ceased,  and  sat  as  one  forlorn.  400 

Then  said  the  voice,  in  quiet  scorn, 
"  Behold,  it  is  the  Sabbath  morn." 
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And  I  arose,  and  I  released 

The  casement,  and  the  light  increased 

With  freshness  in  the  dawning  east  405 

Like  Boften'd  airs  that  blowing  steal, 
When  meres0  begin  to  uncongeal, 
The  sweet  church  bells  began  to  peal. 

On  to  God's  house  the  people  presl  : 

Passing  the  place  where  each  must  rest,  4io 

Each  enter'd  like  a  welcome  guest. 

One  walk'd  between  his  wife  and  child, 
With  measured  footfall  linn  and  mild, 
And  now  and  then  he  gravely  smiled. 

The  prudent  partner  of  his  Mood  415 

Lean'd  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good, 
"Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood. 

And  in  their  double  love  secure, 

The  little  maiden  walk'd  demure, 

Pacing  with  downward  eyelids  pure.  420 

These  three  made  unity  so  sweet, 
My  fro/en  heart  began  to  beat, 
Remembering  its  ancient  heat. 

I  blest  them,  and  they  wander'd  on  : 

I  spoke,  but  answer  came  there  none  :  425 

The  dull  and  bitter  voice  was  gone.0 

A  second  voice  was  at  mine  ear, 

A  little  whisper  silver-clear, 

A  murmur,  "Be  of  better  cheer." 
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As  from  some  blissful  neighbourhood,  4:so 

A  notice  faintly  understood, 

"  I  see  the  end,  and  know  the  good." 

A  little  hint  to  solace  woe, 

A  hint,  a  whisper  breathing  low, 

"I  may  not  speak  of  what  I  know."  4.'5r> 

Like  an  iEolian  harp°  that  wakes 

No  certain  air,  lmt  overtakes 

Far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes : 

Such  seem'd  the  whisper  at  my  side  : 

"What  is  it  thou  knowest,  sweet  voice?"    I  cried  440 

"  A  hidden  hope,0  "  the  voice  replied  : 

So  heavenly-toned,  that  in  that  hour 
From  out  my  sullen  heart  a  power 
Broke,  like  the  rainbow  from  the  shower, 

To  feel,  altho'  no  tongue  can  prove,  445 

That  every  cloud,  that  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love. 

And  forth  into  the  fields  I  went, 
And  Nature's  living  motion  lent 
The  pulse  of  hope  to  discontent.  450 

I  wonder'd  at  the  bounteous  hours, 
The  slow  result  of  winter  showers  : 
You  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowers. 

I  wonder'd,  while  I  paced  along : 

The  woods  were  fill'd  so  full  with  song,  455 

There  seemed  no  room  for  sense  of  wrong ; 
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And  all  BO  variously  wrought, 

I  marvell'd  lmw  the  mind  was  brought 
To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought  ; 

Ami  wherefore  rather  I  made  choice  160 

To  commune  with  that  barren  voice, 
Than  him  that  said,  "  Rejoice  !    Rejoice  !  " 
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1  BEE  the  wealthy  miller  yet, 

His  double  chin,  his  portly  Bize, 
And  who  that  knew  him  could  foi 

The  busy  wrinkles  round  his  eyes? 
The  slow  wise  smile  that,  round  about  B 

His  dusty  forehead  drily  curl'd, 
Seeni'd  halt-within  and  half-without, 

And  full  of  dealings  with  the  world  1 

In  yonder  chair  I  Bee  him  sit. 

Three  fingers  round  the  "Id  silver  cup —  10 

his  gray  eyes  twinkle  yet 

At  his  own  jest  —  gray  eyes  lit  up 
With  summer  lightnings  of  a  soul 

So  full  of  summer  warmth.  BO  glad, 
So  healthy,  sound,  and  clear  and  whole,  13 

His  memory  scarce  can  make  me  Bad. 


Yet  fill  my  glass  :  give  me  one  kiss  : 

My  own  sweet  Alice,  we  must  die. 
There's  somewhat  in  this  world  ami<s 

Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by.  20 
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There's  somewhat  flows  to  us  in  life, 

Hut  more  ia  taken  quite  away. 
Pray,  Alice,  pray,  my  darling  wife, 

That  we  may  die  the  self-same  day. 

Save  I  Dot  found  a  happy  earth  I  20 

I  Least  should  breathe  a  thought  of  pain. 
Would  God  renew  me  from  my  birth 

I'd  almost  live  my  life  again. 
So  sweet  it  seems  with  thee  to  walk, 

And  once  again  to  woo  thee  mine —  30 

It  Beems  in  after-dinner  talk 

Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  — 

To  be  the  long  and  listless  boy 
Late-left  an  orphan  of  the  squire, 

"Where  this  old  mansion  mounted  high  35 

Looks  down  upon  the  village  spire  : 
For  even  here,  where  I  and  you 

Have  lived  and  loved  alone  so  long, 
Each  morn  my  sleep  was  broken  thro' 

By  some  wild  skylark's  matin  song.  40 

And  oft  I  heard  the  tender  dove 

In  firry  woodlands  making  moan  ; 
But  ere  I  saw7  your  eyes,  my  love, 

I  had  no  motion  of  my  own. 
For  scarce  my  life  with  fancy  play'd  45 

Before  I  dream'd  that  pleasant  dream  — 
Still  hither  thither  idly  sway'd 

Like  those  long  mosses  in  the  stream. 

Or  from  the  bridge  I  lean'd  to  hear 

The  milldam  rushing  down  with  noise,  50 
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And  Bee  tlic  minnows  everywhere 

In  crystal  eddies  glance  and  poise, 
The  tall  flag-flowers  when  they  Bprung 

Below  the  range  of  Btepping  Btoi 
Or  those  three  chestnuts  near,  that  hung  68 

In  masses  thick  with  milky  cones. 

But,  Alice,  what  an  hour  was  that, 

When,  after  roving  in  the  w Is 

('Twas  Ajiril  then),  1  came  and  Bat 

Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds  go 

Were  glistening  to  the  breezy  blue  ; 

And  <in  the  Blope,  an  absent  fool, 
1  east  me  down,  nor  thought  of  you, 

But  angled  in  the  higher  pooL 

A  love-song  I  had  somewhere  read,  68 

An  echo  from  a  measured  .-train, 
Beat  time  to  nothing  in  my  head 

From  some  odd  corner  of  the  brain. 
It  haunted  me,  the  morning  long, 

With  weary  sameness  in  the  rhymes,  70 

The  phantom  of  a  silent  song, 

That  went  and  came  a  thousand  times. 

Then  leapt  a  trout.      In  lazy  mood 

I  watch'd  the  little  circles  dii 
They  past  into  the  level  flood,  75 

And  there  a  vision  caught  my  eye ; 
The  reflex  of  a  beauteous  form, 

A  glowing  arm,  a  gleaming  neck, 
As  when  a  sunbeam  wavers  warm 

Within  the  dark  ami  dimpled  beck.  80 
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Fur  you  remember,  you  had  set, 

That  morning,  on  the  casement-edge 
A  long  green  box  of  mignonette, 

And  you  were  Leaning  from  the  Ledge 
And  when  I  raised  my  eyes,  above  85 

They  met  with  two  so  lull  and  bright  — 
Such  eyes  !   I  swear  to  you,  my  Love, 

That  these  have  never  Lost  their  Light. 

I  loved,  and  love  dispell'd  the  tear 

That  I  should  die  an  early  death  :  90 

For  love  possess'd  the  atmosphere, 

And  till'd  the  breast  with  purer  breath. 
My  mother  thought,  "What  ails  the  boy?" 

For  I  was  alter'd,  and  began 
To  move  about  the  house  with  joy,  <r> 

And  with  the  certain  step  of  man. 

I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 

Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill, 
The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam, 

The  pool  beneath  it  never  still,  100 

The  meal-sacks  on  the  whiten 'd  floor, 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel, 
The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  floating  meal. 

And  oft  in  ramblings  on  the  wold,°  105 

When  April  nights  began  to  blow, 
And  April's  crescent0  glimmer'd  cold, 

I  saw  the  village  lights  below ; 
I  knew  your  taper  far  away, 

And  full  at  heart  of  trembling  hope,  110 
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From  off  the  wold  I  came,  and  lay 
Upon  the  freshly-tiower'd  slope. 

The  deep  brook  groan'd  beneath  the  mill; 

And  "By  that  lamp,"  I  thought,  ''she  sits!" 
The  white  chalk-quarry  from  the  hill  ii"> 

Gleam'd  to  the  flying  moon  by  fits.0 
"  0  that  I  were  beside  her  now  ! 

0  will  she  answer  if  I  calif 

O  would  she  give  me  vow  for  vow, 

Sweet  Alice,  if  I  told  her  all  ? "  120 

Sometimes  I  saw  yon  sit  and  spin  ; 

And,  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind, 
Sometimes  I  heard  you  sing  within, 

Sometimes  your  shadow  cross'd  the  blind. 
At  last  yon  rose  and  moved  the  light,  125 

And  the  long  shadow  of  the  chair 
Flitted  across  into  the  night, 

And  all  the  casement  darken'd  there. 

But  when  at  last  I  dared  to  speak, 

The  lanes,  you  know,  were  white  with  may,  130 

Your  ripe  lips  moved  not,  but  your  cheek 

Flush VI  like  the  coming  of  the  day  ; 
And  so  it  was  —  half-sly,  half-shy, 

Yon  would,  and  would  not,  little  one  ! 
Although  I  pleaded  tenderly,  135 

And  yon  and  I  were  nil  alone. 

And  slowly  was  my  mother  brought 

To  yield  consent  to  my  desire : 
She  wish'd  me  happy,  but  she  thought 

1  might  have  look'd  a  little  higher ;  11° 
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And  I  was  young  —  too  young  to  wed : 

"  Yet  must  I  love  her  for  your  sake ; 
Go  fetch  your  Alice  here,"  she  said  : 

Her  eyelid  quiver'd  as  she  spake. 

And  down  I  went  to  fetch  my  bride :  145 

But,  Alice,  you  were  ill  at  ease ; 
This  dress  and  that  by  turns  you  tried, 

Too  fearful  that  you  should  not  please. 
I  loved  you  better  for  your  fears, 

I  knew  you  could  not  look  but  well ;  150 

And  dews,  that  would  have  fall'n  in  tears, 

I  kiss'd  away  before  they  fell. 

I  watch'd  the  little  flutterings, 

The  doubt  my  mother  would  not  see ; 
She  spoke  at  large  of  many  things,  155 

And  at  the  last  she  spoke  of  me ; 
And  turning  look'd  upon  your  face, 

As  near  this  door  you  sat  apart, 
And  rose,  and,  with  a  silent  grace 

Approaching,  press'd  you  heart  to  heart.  1G0 

Ah,  well  —  but  sing  the  foolish  song 

I  gave  you,  Alice,  on  the  day 
When,  arm  in  arm,  we  went  along, 

A  pensive  pair,  and  you  were  gay 
With  bridal  flowers  —  that  I  may  seem,  165 

As  in  the  nights  of  old,  to  lie 
Beside  the  mill-wheel  in  the  stream, 

While  those  full  chestnuts  whisper  by. 

It  is  the  miller's  daughter, 

And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear,  170 
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That  I  would  be  the  jewel 

That  trembles  in  her  ear: 
For  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
I'd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 

And  I  would  be  the  girdle  17,") 

About  her  dainty  dainty  waist, 
And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me, 

In  sorrow  and  in  resl  : 
And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 
I'd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight.  180 

And  I  would  be  the  necklace, 

And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  bosom, 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs, 
And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light,  ^     185 

I  scarce  should  be  anclasp'd  at  night. 

A  trifle,  sweet !  which  true  love  spells  — 

True  love  interprets  —  right  alone. 
His  light  upon  the  letter  dwells, 

For  all  the  spirit  is  his  own.  190 

So,  if  I  waste  words  now,  in  truth 

You  must  blame  Love.     His  early  rage 
Had  force  to  make  me  rhyme  in  youth, 

And  makes  me  talk  too  much  in  age. 


v- 


And  now  those  vivid  hours  are  gone,  195 

Like  mine  own  life  to  me  thou  art, 
While  Past  and  Present,  wound  in  one, 

Do  make  a  garland  for  the  heart : 
So  sing  that  other  song  I  made, 

Half-anger'd  with  my  happy  lot,  200 

The  day,  when  in  the  chestnut  shade 

I  found  the  blue  Forget-me-not. 
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Love  that  hath  us  in  the  net, 

Can  he  pass,  and  we  forget  ? 

Many  suns  arise  and  set.  205 

Many  a  chance  the  years  beget. 

Love  the  gift  is  Love  the  debt. 

Even  so. 
Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret. 
Love  is  made  a  vague  regret.  210 

Eyes  with  idle  tears  are  wet. 
Idle  habit  links  us  yet. 
What  is  love  '?  for  we  forget : 

Ah,  no  !  no  ! 

Look  thro'  mine  eyes  with  thine.     True  wife,  215 

Round  my  true  heart  thine  arms  entwine 
My  other  dearer  life  in  life, 

Look  thro'  my  very  soul  with  thine  ! 
Untouch'd  with  any  shade  of  years, 

May  those  kind  eyes  for  ever  dwell !  220 

They  have  not  shed  a  many  tears, 

Dear  eyes,  since  first  I  knew  them  well. 

Yet  tears  they  shed  :  they  had  their  part 

Of  sorrow  :  for  when  time  was  ripe, 
The  still  affection  of  the  heart  225 

Became  an  outward  breathing  type, 
That  into  stillness  past  again, 

And  left  a  want  unknown  before  • 
Although  the  loss  had  brought  us  pain. 

That  loss  but  made  us  love  the  more,  230 

With  farther  lookings  on.     The  kiss, 

The  woven  arms,  seem  but  to  be 
Weak  symbols  of  the  settled  bliss, 

The  comfort,  I  have  found  in  thee : 
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But  that  God  bless  thee,  dear  —  who  wrought  235 

Two  spirits  to  one  equal  mind  — 
With  blessings  beyond  hope  or  thought, 

With  blessings  which  no  words  can  find. 

Arise,  and  let  us  wander  forth, 

To  yon  old  mill  across  the  wolds  ;  240 

For  look,  the  sunset,  south  and  north, 

Winds  all  the  vale  in  rosy  folds. 
And  fires  your  narrow  casement  glass, 

Touching  the  sullen  pool  below: 
On  the  chalk-hill  the  bearded  grass  245 

Is  dry  and  dewless.     Let  us  go. 
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There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,0  lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  lulls. 

The  swimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 

Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine, 

And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.     On  either  hand  5 

The  lawns0  and  meadow-ledges0  midway  down 

Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 

The  long  brook  falling  thro'  the  clov'n  ravine 

In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 

Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus0  10 

Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning  :°  but  in  front 

The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 

Troas°  and  Ilion's  column'd  citadel,0 

The  crown  of  Troas. 

Hither  came  at  noon 
Mournful  OEnone,  wandering  forlorn0  15 
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Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills. 

Her  cheek  had  lost  the  rose,  and  round  her  neck 

Floated  her  hair  or  seeni'd  to  float  in  rest. 

She,  Leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with  vine, 

Sang  to  tiie  .stillness,  till  the  mountain-shade  20 

Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the  upper  cliff. 

"O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Deai-  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
For  now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the  hill : 
The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass:  25 

The  lizard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone, 

Rests  like  a  shadow,  and  the  winds  are  dead. 

The  purple  flower  droops  ;  the  golden  bee 

Is  lily-cradled  :°  I  alone  awake. 

My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  love,  30 

My  heart  is  breaking,  and  my  eyes  are  dim, 

And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life. 

"  0  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

Hear  me,  0  Earth,  hear  me,  0  Hills,  0  Caves  35 

That  house  the  cold  crown'd  snake  !     0  mountain  brooks, 
I  am  the  daughter  of  a  River-God, 
Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak,  and  build  up  all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 
Rose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed,  40 

A  cloud  that  gather'd  shape  :  for  it  may  be 
That,  while  I  speak  of  it,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper  woe. 

"0  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die.  45 
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I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills, 

Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-dark, 

And  dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine: 

Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 

Leading  a  jet-black  goat  white-horn'd,  white-hooved,       so 

Came  up  from  reedy  Simois0  all  alone. 

"  <  I  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die 

Far-off  the  torrent  call'd  me  from  the  cleft: 

Far  up  the  solitary  morning  smote 

The  streaka  of  virgin  snow.      With  down-dropt  eyes        oo 

1  sat  alone  :  white-breasted  like  a  star 

Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved  ;  a  leopard  skin 

Droop'd  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  sunny  hair 

Clustered  about  his  temples  like  a  God's: 

And  his  cheek  brighten'd  as  the  foam-how  brightens       GO 

When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all  my  heart 

Went  forth  to  embrace  him  coming  ere  he  came. 
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"De<ir  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  1  die. 
He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk-white  palm 
Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold0  05 

That  smelt  ambrosially,  and  while  I  look'd 
And  listen'd,  the  full-Mowing  river  of  speech 
Came  down  upon  my  heart. 

"  '  My  own  (Enone, 
Beautiful  brow'd  (Enone,  my  own  soul, 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming  rind  ingrav'n  70 

"For  the  most  fair,"  would  seem  to  award  it  thine, 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread3  haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  charm  of  married  brows.' 
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"  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die.  75 

He  prest  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to  mine, 
Anil  added  'This  was  cast  upon  the  board, 
When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the  Gods 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus  ;°  whereupon 
Rose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom  'twere  due  :  80 

But  light-foot  Iris°  brought  it  yester-eve, 
Delivering  that  to  me,  by  common  voice 
Elected  umpire,  Here0  comes  to-day, 
Pallas0  and  Aphrodite,0  claiming  each 
This  meed  of  fairest.     Thou,  within  the  cave  85 

Behind  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  pine, 
Mayst  well  behold  them  unbeheld,  unheard 
Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  Gods.' 

"  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
It  was  the  deep  midnoon  :   one  silvery  cloud  90 

Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piney  sides 
Of  this  long  glen.     Then  to  the  bower  they  came, 
Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth-swarded  bower, 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire, 
Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel,  95 

Lotos  and  lilies  :  and  a  wind  arose, 
And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine, 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon 
Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 
With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower  thro'  and  thro'.  100 

"  0  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree- tops  a  crested  peacock0  lit, 
And  o'er  him  flow'd  a  golden  cloud,  and  lean'd 
Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 
Then  first  I  heard  the  voice  of  her  °  to  whom  105 
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Coming  thro'  Heaven,  Like  a  light  that  growB 

Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the  Gods 

Rise  up  for  reverence.     She  to  Paris  made 

Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 

Unquestioned,  overflowing  revenue  no 

Wherewith  to  embellish  state,0  'from  many  a  vale 

And  river-sunder'd  champaign0  clothed  with  corn, 

Or  labour  1 1  mine0  undrainable  of  ore. 

Honour,'  she  said,   'and  homage,  tax  and  toll, 

From  many  an  inland  town  and  haven  large,  115 

Mast-throngd0  beneath  her  shadowing  citadel 

In  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towns/ 

"0  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Still  she  spake  on  and  still  she  spake  of  power, 
'  Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all  ;  120 

Power  fitted  to  the  season  ;   wisdom  bred 
And  throned  of  wisdom0  — from  all  neighbour  crowns 
Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  hand 
Fail  from  the  sceptre-staff.      Such  boon  from  me, 
From  me,  Heavens  Queen,  Paris,  to  thee  king-born,      125 
A  shepherd0  all  thy  life  but  yet  king-born, 
Should  come  most  welcome,  seeing  men,  in  power 
Only,  are  likest  gods,  who  have  attain'd 
Rest  in  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 
Above  the  thunder,  with  undying  bliss  130 

In  knowledge  of  their  own  supremacy.' 

"Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
She  ceased,  and  Paris  held  the  costly  fruit 
Out  at  arm's  length,  so  much  the  thought  of  power 
Flatter'd  his  spirit ;  but  Pallas  where  she  stood  135 

Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  bared  limbs 
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O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-headed  spear0 

Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold, 

The  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest  eye 

Over  her  snow-cold  breast  and  angry  cheek  140 

Kept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made  reply. 

"  '  Self- reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncall'd  for)  but  to  live  by  law,  145 

Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear ; 
And  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence. 
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11  Dear  mother  Ida,  liarken  ere  I  die. 
Again  she  said  :   '  I  woo  thee  not  with  gifts.  150 

Sequel  of  guerdon0  could  not  alter  me 
To  fairer.     Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am, 
So  shalt  thou  find  me  fairest. 

Yet, 'indeed 
If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 

Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fair,  155 

Unbias'd  by  self-profit,  oh  !  rest  thee  sure, 
That  I  shall  love  thee  well  and  cleave  to  thee, 
So  that  my  vigour,  wedded  to  thy  blood, 
Shall  strike  within  thy  pulses,  like  a  God's, 
To  push  thee  forward  thro'  a  life  of  shocks,  100 

Dangers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow0 
Sinew'd  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will, 
Circled  thro'  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
Commeasure  perfect  freedom.' 

"  Here  she  ceas'd, 
And  Paris  ponder'd,  and  I  cried,  '  0  Paris,  1G5 
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Give  it  to  Pallas  ! '  but  he  heard  me  not, 
Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  me ! 

"  0  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful,  170 

Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells,0 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder  :  from  the  violets  her  light  foot  175 

Shone  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights,  as  she  moved. 

"  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
She  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes,  180 

The  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  nigh 
Half-whisper'd  in  his  ear,  '  I  promise  thee 
The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece.' 
She  spoke  and  laugh'd  :   I  shut  my  sight  for  fear : 
But  when  I  look'd,  Paris  had  raised  his  arm,  185 

And  I  beheld  great  Here's  angry  eyes, 
As  she  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud, 
And  I  was  left  alone  within  the  bower ; 
And  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone, 
And  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die.  190 

"  Yet,  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Fairest  —  why  fairest  wife?  am  I  not  fair? 
My  love  hath  told  me  so  a  thousand  times. 
Methinks  I  must  be  fair,  for  yesterday, 
When  I  past  by,  a  wild  and  wanton  pard,  105 
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Eyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful  tail 

Crouch'd  fawning  in  the  weed.     Most  loving  is  she  ? 

Ah  me,  my  mountain  shepherd,  that  my  arms 

Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips  prest 

Close,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick-falling  dew  200 

Of  fruitful  kisses,  thick  as  Autumn  rains 

Flash  in  the  pools  of  whirling  Simois. 

"  0  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
They  came,  they  cut  away  my  tallest  pines, 
My  tall  dark  pines,  that  plumed  the  craggy  ledge  205 

High  over  the  blue  gorge,  and  all  between 
The  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  cataract 
Foster'd  the  callow  eaglet  —  from  beneath 
Whose  thick  mysterious  boughs  in  the  dark  morn 
The  panther's  roar  came  muffled,  while  I  sat  210 

Low  in  the  valley.     Never,  never  more 
Shall  lone  CEnone  see  the  morning  mist 
Sweep  thro'  them ;  never  see  them  overlaid 
With  narrow  moon-lit  slips  of  silver  cloud, 
Between  the  loud  stream  and  the  trembling  stars.  215 

"  0  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  wish  that  somewhere  in  the  ruin'd  folds, 
Among  the  fragments  tumbled  from  the  glens, 
Or  the  dry  thickets,  I  could  meet  with  her 
The  Abominable,  that  uninvited  came  220 

Into  the  fair  Peleian  banquet-hall, 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board, 
And  bred  this  change ;  that  I  might  speak  my  mind, 
And  tell  her  to  her  face  how  much  I  hate 
Her  presence,  hated  both  of  Gods  and  men.  225 
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11  0  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a  thousand  times, 
In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hill, 
Ev'n  on  this  hand,  and  sitting  on  this  stone  ? 
Seal'd  it  with  kisses?  water'd  it  with  tears?  230 

0  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these  ! 
0  happy  Heaven,  how  canst  thou  see  my  nice? 
0  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear  my  weight? 

0  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever-floating  cloud, 

There  are  enough  unhappy  on  this  earth  ;  235 

Pass  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to  live  : 

1  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  of  life, 
And  shadow  all  my  soul,  that  I  may  die. 
Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  within, 

Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids  :  let  me  die.  240 

"  0  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoughts 
Do  shape  themselves  within  me,  more  and  more, 
Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 
Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  inmost  hills,      245 
Like  footsteps  upon  wool.     I  dimly  see 
My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  mother 
Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Ere  it  is  born  :  her  child  !  —  a  shudder  comes 
Across  me  :  never  child  be  born  of  me,  250 

Unblest,  to  vex  me  with  his  father's  eyes  ! 

"  0  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hear  me,  0  earth.     I  will  not  die  alone, 
Lest  their  shrill  happy  laughter  come  to  me 
Walking  the  cold  and  starless  road  of  Death  255 

Uncomforted,  leaving  my  ancient  love 
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With  the  Greek  woman.     I  will  rise  and  go 

Down  into  Troy,  and  ere  the  stars  come  forth 

Talk  with  the  wild  ( !assandra,°  for  she  says 

A  fire  dances  before  her,  and  a  sound  260 

Rings  ever  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 

What  this  may  be  1  know  not,  but  I  know 

That,  wheresoe'er  I  am  by  night  and  day, 

All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire." 
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We  were  two  daughters  of  one  race  : 
She  was  the  fairest  in  the  face : 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
They  were  together,  and  she  fell ; 
Therefore  revenge  became  me  well.  5 

0  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  ! 

She  died  :  she  went  to  burning  flame  : 
She  mix'd  her  ancient  blood  with  shame. 

The  wind  is  howling  in  turret  and  tree. 
Whole  weeks  and  months,  and  early  and  late  10 

To  win  his  love  I  Jay  in  wait : 

0  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  ! 

I  made  a  feast ;  I  bade  him  come  ; 
I  won  his  love,  I  brought  him  home. 

The  wind  is  roaring  in  turret  and  tree.  15 

And  after  supper,  on  a  bed, 
Upon  my  lap  he  laid  his  head  : 

0  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  ! 
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I  kissed  his  eyelids  into  rest : 

His  ruddy  cheek  upon  my  breast.  20 

The  wind  is  raging  in  turret  and  tree. 
I  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell,0 
But  1  loved  his  beauty  passing  well.0 

0  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  ! 

I  rose  up  in  the  silent  night :  25 

I  made  my  dagger  sharp  and  bright. 

The  wind  is  raving  in  turret  and  tree. 
As  half-asleep  his  breath  he  drew, 
Three  times  I  stabb'd  him  thro'  and  thro'. 

0  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  !  30 

I  cuiTd  and  comb'd  his  comely  head.0 
He  look'd  so  grand  when  he  was  dead. 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
I  wrapt  his  body  in  the  sheet,    v' 
And  laid  him  at  his  mother's  feet.  35 

0  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see ! 
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I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house, 

Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 
I  said,  "  0  Soul,  make  merry  and  carouse, 
Dear  soul,  for  all  is  well." 

A  huge  crag-platform,  smooth  as  burnish'd  brass 

I  chose.     The  ranged  ramparts  bright 
From  level  meadow-bases  of  deep  grass 
Suddenly  scaled  the  light. 
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Thereon  I  built  it  firm.     Of  ledge  or  shelf 

The  rock  rose  clear,  or  winding  stair.  10 

My  soul  would  live  alone  unto  herself 
In  her  high  palace  there. 

And  "  While  the  world  runs  round  and  round,"  I  said, 

"  Reign  thou  apart,  a  quiet  king, 
Still  as,  while  Saturn  whirls,  his  stedfast  shade  15 

Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring." 

To  which  my  soul  made  answer  readily : 

"  Trust  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 
In  this  great  mansion,  that  is  built  for  me, 

So  royal-rich  and  wide."  20 

*  ■&  #  ■& 

*  •       *  *  * 

Four  courts  I  made,  East,  West  and  South  and  North, 

In  each  a  squared  lawn,  wherefroni 
The  golden  gorge0  of  dragons  spouted  forth 
A  flood  of  fountain-foam. 

And  round  the  cool  green  courts  there  ran  a  row  25 

Of  cloisters,  branch'd  like  mighty  woods, 
Echoing  all  night  to  that  sonorous  flow 
Of  spouted  fountain-floods. 

And  round  the  roofs  a  gilded  gallery 

That  lent  broad  verge0  to  distant  lands,  30 

Far  as  the  wild  swan  wings,  to  where  the  sky 
Dipt  down  to  sea  and  sands. 

From  those  four  jets  four  currents  in  one  swell 
Across  the  mountain  stream'd  below 
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In  misty  folds,  that  floating  as  they  fell  35 

Lit  up  a  torrent-bow. 

And  high  on  every  peak  a  statue  seem'd 

To  hang  on  tiptoe,  tossing  up 
A  cloud  of  incense  of  all  odour  steam'd 

From  out  a  golden  cup.  40 

So  that  she  thought,  "And  who  shall  gaze  upon 

My  palace  with  unblinded  eves, 
While  this  great  how  will  waver  in  the  sun, 
And  that  sweet  incense  rise  ? " 

For  that  sweet  incense  rose  and  never  fail'd,  45 

And,  while  day  sank  or  mounted  higher, 
The  light  aerial  gallery,  golden-railed, 
Burnt  like  a  fringe  of  fire. 

Likewise  the  deep-set  windows,  stain'd  and  traced, 

Would  seem  slow-flaming  crimson  fires  50 

From  shadow'd  grots0  of  arches  interlaced, 
And  tipt  with  frost-like  spires. 

*  *  -x-  * 

Full  of  long-sounding  corridors  it  was, 

That  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom, 
Thro'  which  the  livelong  day  my  soul  did  pass,  55 

Well- pleased,  from  room  to  room. 

Full  of  great  rooms  and  small  the  palace  stood, 

All  various,  each  a  perfect  whole 
From  living  Nature,  fit  for  every  mood° 

And  change  of  my  still  soul.°  00 
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For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green  and  blue, 

Showing  a  gaudy  summer-morn, 
Where  with  puff'd  cheek  the  belted  hunter  blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-horn. 

One  seem'd  all  dark  and  red  —  a  tract  of  sand,  65 

And  some  one  pacing  there  alone, 
Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmering  land, 
Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 

One  show'd  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves. 

You  seem'd  to  hear  them  climb  and  fall  70 

And  roar  rock-thwarted°  under  bellowing  caves, 
Beneath  the  windy  wall. 

And  one,  a  full-fed  river  winding  slow 

By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 
The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low,  75 

With  shadow-streaks  of  rain. 

And  one,  the  reapers  at  their  sultry  toil. 

In  front  they  bound  the  sheaves.     Behind 
Were  realms  of  upland,  prodigal  in  oil, 

And  hoary  to  the  wind.0  80 

And  one  a  foreground  black  with  stones  and  slags, 

Beyond,  a  line  of  heights,  and  higher 
All  barr'd  with  long  white  cloud  the  scornful  crags, 
And  highest,  snow  and  fire. 

And  one,  an  English  home  —  gray  twilight  pour'd  85 

On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees, 
Softer  than  sleep  —  all  things  in  order  stored, 
A  haunt  of  an::ient  Peace. 
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Nor  these  alone  but  every  landscape  fair, 

As  fit  for  every  mood  of  mind,  90 

Or  gay,  or  grave,  ot  sweet,  or  stern,  was  there 

Not  less  than  truth  design'd. 

*  *  *  * 

*  •*  *  * 

Or  the  maid-mother0  by  a  crucifix, 

In  tracts  of  pasture  sunny-warm, 
Beneath  branch-work  of  costly  sardonyx  95 

Sat  smiling,  babe  in  arm. 

Or  in  a  clear-wall'd  city  on  the  sea, 
Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  St.  Cecily0; 

An  angel  look'd  at  her.  10° 

Or  thronging  all  one  porch  of  Paradise 

A  group  of  Houris0  bow'd  to  see 
The  dying  Islamite0  with  hands  and  eyes 
That  said,  We  wait  for  thee. 

Or  Mythic  Uther's  deeply  wounded  son°  105 

In  some  fair  space  of  sloping  greens 
Lay,  dozing  in  the  vale  of  Avalon, 
And  watch'd  by  weeping  queens. 

Or  hollowing  one  hand  against  his  ear, 

To  list  a  foot-fall,  ere  he  saw  110 

The  wood-nymph,  stay'd  the  Ausonian  king0  to  hear 
Of  wisdom  and  of  law. 

Or  over  hills  with  peaky  tops  engrail'd, 
And  many  a  tract  of  palm  and  rice, 
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The  throne  of  Indian  Cama°  slowly  sail'd  115 

A  summer  fann'd  with  spice. 

Or  sweet  Europa's0  mantle  blew  unclasp'd, 
From  off  her  shoulder  backward  borne  : 
From  one  hand  droop'd  a  crocus  :  one  hand  grasp'd 

The  mild  bull's  golden  horn.  120 

Or  else  flush'd  Ganymede,0  his  rosy  thigh 

Half-buried  in  the  Eagle's  down, 
Sole  as  a  flying  star  shot  thro'  the  sky 
Above  the  pillar'd  town. 

Nor  these  alone  :  but  every  legend  fair  125 

Which  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind 
Carved  out  of  Nature  for  itself,  was  there, 
Not  less  than  life,  design'd. 

*&  <h  w  "A* 

*  *  *  * 

Then  in  the  towers  I  placed  great  bells  that  swung, 

Moved  of  themselves,  with  silver  sound  ;  130 

And  with  choice  paintings  of  wise  men  I  hung 
The  royal  dais  round. 

For  there  was  Milton  like  a  seraph  strong, 

Beside  him  Shakespeare  bland  and  mild  ; 
And  there  the  world-worn  Dante  grasp'd  his  song,  135 

And  somewhat  grimly  smiled. 

And  there  the  Ionian  father0  of  the  rest ; 

A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin  ; 
A  hundred  winters  snow'd  upon  his  breast, 

From  cheek  and  throat  and  chin.  140 
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Above,  the  fair  hall-ceiling  stately-set 

Many  an  arch  high  up  did  lift, 
And  angels  rising  and  descending  met 
With  interchange  of  gift. 

Below  was  all  mosaic  choicely  plann'd  145 

With  cycles  of  the  human  tale 
Of  this  wide  world,  the  times  of  every  land 
So  wrought,  they  will  not  fail, 

The  people  here,  a  Least  of  burden  slow, 

Toil'd  onward,  priek'd  with  goads  and  stings;  150 

Here  play'd  a  tiger,  rolling  to  and  fro 
The  heads  and  crowns  of  kings  ; 

Here  rose,  an  athlete,  strong  to  break  or  bind 

All  force  in  bonds  that  might  endure, 
And  here  once  more  like  some  sick  man  declined,  155 

And  trusted  any  cure. 

But  over  these  she  trod  :  and  those  great  bells 

Began  to  chime.     She  took  her  throne  : 
She  sat  betwixt  the  shining  Oriels, 

To  sing  her  songs  alone.  160 

And  thro'  the  topmost  Oriels'  coloured  flame 

Two  godlike  feces  gazed  below  ; 
Plato  the  wise,  and  large-brow'd  Verulam, 
The  first  of  those  who  know. 

And  all  those  names,  that  in  their  motion  were  165 

Full-welling  fountain-heads  of  change, 
Betwixt  the  slender  shafts  were  blazon'd  fair 
In  diverse  raiment  strange  : 
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Thro'  which  the  lights,  rose,  amber,  emerald,  blue, 

Flush'd  in  her  temples  and  her  eyes,  110 

And  from  her  lips,  as  morn  from  Memnon,0  drew 
Rivers  of  melodies. 

No  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 

Her  low  preamble  all  alone, 
More  than  my  soul  to  hear  her  echo'd  song  175 

Throb  thro'  the  ribbed  stone ; 

Singing  and  murmuring  in  her  feastful  mirth, 

Joying  to  feel  herself  alive, 
Lord  over  Nature,  Lord  of  the  visible  earth, 

Lord  of  the  senses  five ;°  180 

Communing  with  herself:  "All  these  are  mine, 

And  let  the  world  have  peace  or  wars, 
'Tis  one  to  me."     She  —  when  young  night  divine 
Crown'd  dying  day  with  stars, 

Making  sweet  close  of  his  delicious  toils  —  185 

Lit  light  in  wreaths  and  anadems, 
And  pure  quintessences  of  precious  oils 
In  hollow'd  moons  of  gems, 

To  mimic  heaven  ;  and  clapt  her  hands  and  cried, 

"  I  marvel  if  my  still  delight  190 

In  this  great  house  so  royal-rich,  and  wide, 
Be  flatter'd  to  the  height. 

"  0  all  things  fair  to  sate  my  various  eyes ! 
0  shapes  and  hues  that  please  me  well ! 
0  silent  faces  of  the  Great  and  Wise,  195 

My  Gods,  with  whom  I  dwell ! 
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"  0  God-like  isolation  which  art  mine, 

I  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain, 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droves  of  swine0 

That  range  on  yonder  plain.  200 

"  In  filthy  sloughs  they  roll  a  prurient  skin, 
They  graze  and  wallow,  breed  and  sleep ; 
And  oft  some  brainless  devil  enters  in, 
And  drives  them  to  the  deep." 

Then  of  the  moral  instinct  would  she  prate,  205 

And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead, 
As  hers  by  right  of  full-accomplisb'd  Fate ; 

And  at  the  last  she  said  : 

"  I  take  possession  of  man's  mind  and  deed.0 

I  care  not  what  the  sects  may  brawl.  210 

I  sit  as  God  holding  no  form  of  creed, 
But  contemplating  all." 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  # 

Full  oft  the  riddle0  of  the  painful  earth 

FlashVl  thro'  her  as  she  sat  alone, 
Yet  not  the  less  held  she  her  solemn  mirth,  215 

And  intellectual  throne. 

And  so  she  throve  and  prospered  :  so  three  years 

She  prosper'd  :  on  the  fourth  she  fell, 
Like  Herod,0  when  the  shout  was  in  his  ears, 

Struck  thro'  with  pangs  of  hell.  220 

Lest  she  should  fail  and  perish  utterly, 
God,  before  whom  ever  lie  bare 
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The  abysmal  deeps  of  Personality, 
Plagued  her  with  sore  despair. 

When  she  would  think,  where'er  she  turn'd  her  sight     225 

The  airy  hand  confusion  wrought, 
Wrote,  "  Mene,  mene,"°  and  divided  quite 
The  kingdom  of  her  thought. 

Deep  dread  and  loathing  of  her  solitude0 

Fell  on  her,  from  which  mood  was  born  230 

Scorn  of  herself;  again,  from  out  that  mood 
Laughter  at  her  self-scorn. 

11  What  !  is  not  this  my  place  of  strength,"  she  said, 

"  My  spacious  mansion  built  for  ine, 
Whereof  the  strong  foundation-stones  were  laid  235 

Since  my  first  memory  ? " 

But  in  dark  corners  of  her  palace  stood 

Uncertain  shapes  ;  and  unawares 
On  white-eyed  phantasms  weeping  tears  of  blood, 

And  horrible  nightmares,  240 

And  hollow  shades,  enclosing  hearts  of  flame, 

And,  with  dim  fretted0  foreheads  all, 
On  corpses  three-months-old  at  noon  she  came, 
That  stood  against  the  wall. 

A  spot  of  dull  stagnation,  without  light0  245 

Or  power  of  movement,  seem'd  my  soul, 
'Mid  onward-sloping  motions  infinite 
Making  for  one  sure  goal. 
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A  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  with  bars  of  sand, 

Left  on  the  shore;  that  hears  all  night  250 

The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white. 

A  star  that  with  the  choral0  starry  dance 
Join'd  not,  but  stood,  and  standing  saw 
The  hollow  orb  of  moving  Circumstance  255 

Roll'd  round  by  one  fix'd  law. 

Back  on  herself  her  serpent  pride  had  curl'd. 
"  No  voice,"  she  sliriek'd  in  that  lone  hall, 
"  No  voice  breaks  thro'  the  stillness  of  this  world : 

One  deep,  deep  silence  all  !  "  260 

She,  mouldering  with  the  dull  earth's  mouldering  sod, 

Inwrapt  tenfold  in  slothful  shame, 
Lay  there  exiled  from  eternal  God, 
Lost  to  her  place  and  name ; 

And  death  and  life  she  hated  equally,  265 

And  nothing  saw,  for  her  despair, 
But  dreadful  time,  dreadful  eternity, 
No  comfort  anywhere ; 

Remaining  utterly  confused  with  fears,  . 

And  ever  worse  with  growing  time,  270 

And  ever  unrelieved  by  dismal  tears, 
And  all  alone  in  crime  : 

Shut  up  as  in  a  crumbling  tomb,  girt  round 

With  blackness  as  a  solid  wall, 
Far  off  she  seem'd  to  hear  the  dully  sound  275 

Of  human  footsteps  fall. 
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As  in  strange  lands  a  traveller  walking  slow, 

In  doubt  and  great  perplexity, 
A  little  before  moon-rise  hears  the  low 

Moan  of  an  unknown  sea  ;  280 

And  knows  not  if  it  be  thunder,  or  a  sound 

Of  rocks  thrown  down,  or  one  deep  cry 
Of  great  wild  beasts  :  then  thinketh,  "  I  have  found 
A  new  land,  but  I  die." 

She  howl'd  aloud,  "  I  am  on  fire  within.  285 

There  comes  no  murmur  of  reply. 
What  is  it  that  will  take  away  my  sin, 
And  save  me  lest  I  die  1 " 

So  when  four  years  were  wholly  finished 

She  threw  her  royal  robes  away.  290 

"  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale,"  she  said, 
"  Where  I  may  mourn  and  pray.° 

"  Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 

So  lightly,  beautifully  built  : 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there0  295 

When  I  have  purged  my  guilt," 

LADY  CLARA  VERE  DE  VERE° 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown  : 
You  thought  to  break  a  country  heart 

For  pastime,  ere  yon  went  to  town. 
At  me  you  smiled,  but  unbeguiled  5 

I  saw  the  snare,  and  I  retired  : 
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The  daughter  of  a  hundred  Earls, 
You  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

I  know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name,  10 

Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine, 

Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  I  came. 
Nor  would  I  break  for  your  sweet  sake 

A  heart  that  dotes  on  truer  charms. 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower  15 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 

Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Yere, 

Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  find, 
For  were  you  queen  of  all  that  is, 

I  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind.  20 

You  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love, 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 
The  lion  on  your  old  stone  gates 

Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. 

Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Yere,  25 

You  put  strange  memories  in  my  head. 
Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have  blown 

Since  I  beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 
Oh  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies : 

A  great  enchantress  you  may  be ;  30 

But  there  was  that  across  his  throat 

Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see. 

Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Yere, 

When  thus  he  met  his  mother's  view, 
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She  had  the  passions  of  her  kind,  35 

She  spake  some  certain  truths  of  you. 

Indeed  I  heard  one  bitter  word 
That  scarce  is  fit  for  you  to  hear; 

Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere.  40 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

There  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hall : 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door  : 

You  changed  a  wholesome  heart  to  gall. 
You  held  your  course  without  remorse,  45 

To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth, 
And,  last,  you  fix'd  a  vacant  stare, 

And  slew  him  with  your  noble  birth. 

Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent  50 

The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  arc  more  than  coronets,  55 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

I  know  you,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers: 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours.  <>o 

In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth, 

But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 
You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time, 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these. 
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Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  65 

If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate, 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands '? 
Oh  !  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read, 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew,  70 

Pray  heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go. 
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You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear ; 
To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New-year  ; 
Of  all  the  glad  New-year,  mother,  the  maddest  merriest  day ; 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the 
May. 

There's  many  a  black  black  eye,  they  say,  but  none  so  bright 
as  mine ;  5 

There's  Margaret  and  Mary,  there's  Kate  and  Caroline : 
But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the  land  they  say, 
So  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the 
May. 

I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I  shall  never  wake, 
If  you  do  not  call  me  loud  when  the  day  begins  to  break  :       10 
But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and  buds  and  garlands  gay, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 
the  May. 

As  I  came  up  the  valley  whom  think  ye  should  I  see, 
But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath  the  hazel-tree  ? 
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He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave  him  yesterday,  15 
But  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 
the  May. 

He  thought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I  was  all  in  white, 
And  I  ran  by  him  without  speakkig,  like  a  flash  of  light. 
They  call  me  cruel-hearted,  but  I  care  not  what  they  say, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 
the  May.  20 

They  say  he's  dying  all  for  love,  but  that  can  never  be  : 
They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother  —  what  is  that  to  me? 
There's  many  a  bolder  lad  'ill  wroo  me  any  summer  day, 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 
the  May. 

Little  Efne  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  green,  25 

And  you'll  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see  me  made  the  Queen  ; 
For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  'ill  come  from  far  away, 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the   May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May. 

The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  wov'n  its  wavy  bowers, 

And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet  cuckoo- 
flowers ;  .'50 

And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire  in  swamps  and 
hollows  gray, 

And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May. 

The  night  winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the  meadow  grass, 
And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to  brighten  as  they  pass  ; 
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There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  the  livelong  day,  35 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May. 

All  thi'  valley,  mother,  'ill  be  fresh  and  green  and  still, 
And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill, 
And  the  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dale  'ill  merrily  glance  and  play, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May.  40 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 
To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New-year: 
To-morrow  'ill  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest  merriest  day, 
For  I'm  to  be   Queen  o'  the  May,   mother,   I'm  to   be  Queen 
o'  the  May. 

New-Year's  Eve 

If  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear,0  45 

For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year. 

It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever  see, 

Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould  and  think  no  more  of  me. 

To-night  I  saw  the  sun  set :  he  set  and  left  behind 
The  good  old  year,  the   dear  old  time,   and  all  my  peace  of 
mind ;  50 

And  the  New-year's  coming  up,  mother,  but  I  shall  never  see 
The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers  :  we  had  a  merry  day ; 
Beneath   the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made  me  Queen  of 

May. 
And  we  danced  about  the  may-pole  and  in  the  hazel  copse,     55 
Till  Charles's  Wain0  came  out  above  the  tall  white  chimney-tops. 
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« 

There's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills  :   the  frost  is  on  the  pane  : 
I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again  : 
I  wish  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun  come  out  on  high  : 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  I  die.  60 

The  building  rook  'ill  eaw  from  the  windy  tall  elm-tree, 

And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fallow  lea, 

And  the  swallow  'ill  come  back  again  with  summer  o'er  the 

wave, 
But  I  shall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the  mouldering  grave. 

Upon  the  chancel-casement,  and  upon  that  grave  of  mine,      65 
In  the  early  early  morning  the  summer  sun  ill  shine, 
Before  the  red  cock  crows  from  the  farm  upon  the  hill, 
When  you  are  warm-asleep,  mother,  and  all  the  world  is  still. 

When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  beneath  the  waning  light 
You'll  never  see  me  more  in  the  long  gray  fields  at  night ;       70 
When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs  blow  cool 
On  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass,  and  the  bulrush  in  the 
pool. 

You'll  bury  me,  my  mother,  just  beneath  the  hawthorn  shade, 
And  you'll  come  sometimes  and  see  me  where  I  am  lowly  laid. 
I  shall  not  forget  you,   mother,   I  shall  hear  you  when  you 
pass,  75 

With  your  feet  above  my  head  in  the  long  and  pleasant  grass. 

I  have  been  wild  and  wTayward,  but  you'll  forgive  me  now ; 
You'll  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  and  forgive  me  ere  I  go ; 
Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  weep,  nor  let  your  grief  be  wild, 
You  should  not  fret  for  me,  mother,  you  have  another  child.  80 
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If  I  can  I'll  come  again,  mother,  from  out  my  resting-place ; 
Tho'  you'll  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look  upon  your  face ; 
Tho'  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  harken  what  you  say, 
And  be  often,  often  with  you  when  you  think  I'm  far  away. 

Goodnight,   goodnight,   when    I  have  said  goodnight   forever- 
more,  85 
And  you  see  me  carried  out  from  the  threshold  of  the  door; 
Don't  let  Etfie  come  to  see  me  till  my  grave  be  growing  green  : 
She'll  be  a  better  child  to  you  than  ever  I  have  been. 

She'll  find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  granary  floor  : 
Let  her  take  'em :  they  are  hers  :  I  shall  never  garden  more  :  90 
But  tell  her,  when  I'm  gone,  to  train  the  rosebush  that  I  set 
About  the  parlour- window  and  the  box  of  mignonette. 

Goodnight,  sweet  mother :  call  me  before  the  day  is  born. 
All  night  I  lie  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at  morn ; 
But  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  npon  the  glad  New-year,  95 

So,  if  you're  waking,  call  me,  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 


Conclusion 

I  thought  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet  alive  I  am ; 

And  in  the  fields  all  round  I  hear  the  bleating  of  the  lamb. 

How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning  of  the  year  ! 

To  die  before  the  snowdrop  came,  and  now  the  violet's  here.  100 

0  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  comes  beneath  the  skies, 
And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb's  voice  to  me  that  cannot  rise, 
And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the  flowers  that  blow, 
And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life  to  me  that  long  to  go. 
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It  seem'd  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the  blessed  sun,     105 
And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay,  and  yet  His  will  be  done! 
But  still  I  think  it  can't  be  long  before  I  find  release ; 
And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has  told  me  words  of  peace. 

0  blessings  on  his  kindly  voice  and  on  his  silver  hair ! 

And  blessings  on  his  whole  life  long,  until  he  meet  me  there  !  110 

0  blessings  on  his  kindly  heart  and  on  his  silver  head  ! 
A  thousand  times  I  blest  him,  as  he  knelt  beside  my  bed. 

He  taught  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  show'd  me  all  the  sin. 
Now,  tho'  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there's  One  will  let  me  in  : 
Nor  would  I  now  be  well,  mother,  again  if  that  could  be,       115 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  me. 

1  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  death-watch  beat, 
There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night  and  morning  meet: 
But  sit  beside  my  bed,  mother,  and  put  your  hand  in  mine, 
And  Effie  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  tell  the  sign.  120 

All  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  the  angels  call ; 
It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the  dark  was  over  all ; 
The  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind  began  to  roll, 
And  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  them  call  my  soul. 

For  lying  broad  awake  I  thought  of  you  and  Effie  dear;         125 
I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house  and  I  no  Longer  here; 
With  all  my  strength  I  pray'd  for  both,  and  so  1  felt  resign'd, 
And  up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music  on  the  wind. 

I  thought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I  Listened  in  my  lied, 
And  then  did  something  speak  to  me        I    know  not  wli.it   w;is 
said  ;  L30 

For  great  delight  and  shuddering  took  hold  of  all  my  mind, 
And  up  the  valley  came  again  tin;  music  on  the  wind. 


<; 
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But  you  were  Bleeping  j  and  I  said,  "It's  not  for  them :  it's 

mine.9 
And  if  it  come  three  times,  I  thought,  I  take  it  for  a  Bign. 
Ami  once  again  it  came,  and  close  beside  the  window-bars,     133 

Then  seeni'd  to  go  right  up  to  Heaven  and  die  among  the  star.-. 

So  now  I  think  my  time  is  mar.     1  trust  it  is.     I  know 
The  blessed  music  went  that  way  my  BOul  will  have  to  go. 
And  for  myself,  indeed,  I  care  not  if  I  go  to-day. 
But,  Etiie,  you  must  comfort  hi  r  when  1  am  passed  away.     140 

And  say  to  Robin  a  kind  word,  and  tell  him  not  to  fret; 
There's  many  a  worthier  than  I,  would  make  him  happy  yet. 
If  1  had  lived  —  I  cannot  tell  —  J  might  have  been  his  wife; 
But  all  these  things  have  ceased  to  he,  with  my  desire  of  life. 

0  look  !  the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  heavens  are  in  a  glow  ;    146 
He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of  them  J  know. 
And    there  I   move  no  longer  now,  and   there  his  light  may 

shine  — 
Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands  than  mine. 

0  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  ere  this  day  is  done 
The  voice,  that  now  is  speaking,  may  be  beyond  the  sun —  158 
For  ever  and  for  ever  with  those  just  souls  and  true  — 
And  what   is  life,   that  we  should  moan  1  why  make  we  such 
ado? 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  all  in  a  blessed  home  — 

And  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  you  and  Effie  come  — 

To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  your  breast  —    155 

And  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
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THE  LOTOS-EATERS0 

"  Courage  !  "  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land, 

"  This  mounting-  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon." 

In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 

In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 

All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon,  5 

Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 

Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon  ; 

And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 

Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams !  some,  like  a  downward  smoke,  10 

Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go  ; 

And  some  thro'  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke, 

Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 

From  the  inner  land  :  far  off,  three  mountain-tops,  15 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow, 

Stood  sunset-flush'd  :  and,  dewT'd  with  showery  drops, 

Up  clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse.0 

The  charmed  sunset  linger'd  low  adown 

In  the  red  West :  thro'  mountain  clefts  the  dale  20 

Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 

Border'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 

And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale0; 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seem'd  the  same  ! 

And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale,  25 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came. 


4(1 
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Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 

Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 

To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them,  30 

And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 

Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 

On  alien  shores  ;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 

His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave; 

And  deep-asleep  lie  seem'd,  yet  all  awake,  35 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 

Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 

Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave  ;  but  evermore 

Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 

Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 

Then  some  one  said,  "We  will  return  no  more;" 

And  all  at  once  they  sang,  "  Our  island  home 

Is  far  beyond  the  wave  ;  we  will  no  longer  roam."  45 

CHORIC    SONG° 

I 

There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass  ; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 
Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes ; 

Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 
And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep, 

And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep,  5o 

Lnd  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep. 
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II 

Why  are  we  weigh'd  upon  with  heaviness, 

And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 

While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness? 

All  things  have  rest :  why  should  we  toil  alone,  60 

We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown : 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings, 

And  cease  from  wanderings,  65 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm ; 

Nor  harken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 

"  There  is  no  joy  but  calm  !  " 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of  things  ? 


in 

Lo  !  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  70 

The  folded  leaf  is  woo'd  from  out  the  bud 

With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 

Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 

Sun-steep'd  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Nightly  dew-fed  ;  and  turning  yellow  75 

Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo  !  sweeten'd  with  the  summer  light, 

The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow, 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 

All  its  allotted  length  of  days,  80 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place, 

Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil, 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 
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IV 

Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky, 

Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea.  85 

Death  is  the  end  of  life ;  ah,  why 

Should  life  all  labour  be  % 

Let  us  alone.     Time  driveth  onward  fast, 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 

Let  us  alone.     What  is  it  that  will  last  ?  90 

All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  Past. 

Let  us  alone.     What  pleasure  can  we  have 

To  war  with  evil  %     Is  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  1  95 

All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 

In  silence ;  ripen,  fall  and  cease  : 

Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful  ease. 


How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 

With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem  100 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  ! 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light, 

Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height ; 

To  hear  each  other's  whisper'd  speech ; 

Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day,  105 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach, 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray ; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wiiolly 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy  ; 

To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  memory,  110 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 
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Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass  ! 


VI 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives, 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives  115 

And  their  warm  tears  :  but  all  hath  suffer'd  change: 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold  : 

Our  sons  inherit  us  :  our  looks  are  strange  : 

And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 

Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold  120 

Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 

Before  them  of  the  ten  years'  war  in  Troy, 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  things. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain.  125 

The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile : 

'Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 

Long  labour  unto  aged  breath,  130 

Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many  wars 

And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot-stars. 

VII 

But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth0  and  moly,0 

How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blowing  lowly) 

With  half-dropt  eyelid  still,  135 

Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 

To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 

His  waters  from  the  purple  hill  — 
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To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 

From  cave  to  cave  thro'  the  thick-twined  vine  —  140 

To  watch  the  emerald-colour'd  water  falling 

Thro'  many  a  wov'n  acanthus-wreath  divine  ! 

Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling  brine, 

Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretch'd  out  beneath  the  pine. 

VIII 

The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak :  145 

The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek : 

All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellower  tone : 

Thro'  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 

Round  aud  round   the  spicy  downs  the    yellow  Lotos-dust  is 

blown. 
We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we,  150 

Roll'd  to  starboard,  roll'd   to    larboard,  when   the   surge  was 

seething  free, 
Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted    his  foam-fountains  in 

the  sea. 
Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mind, 
In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of  mankind.  155 

For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are  hurl'd 
Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds  are  lightly  curl'd 
Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with  the  gleaming  world : 
Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted  lands, 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake,  roaring  deeps  and 

fiery  sands,  160 

Clanging  fights,  and    flaming  towns,  and    sinking  ships,   and 

praying  hands. 
But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred  in  a  doleful  song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of  wrong, 
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Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  the-'  the  words  are  strong ; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-nsed  race  of  men  that  cleave  the  soil,      1(!5 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  enduring  toil, 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and  wine  and  oil ; 
Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer  —  some,  'tis  whisper'd — down 

in  hell 
Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  Elysian  valleys0  dwell, 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of  asphodel.  170 

Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the  shore 
Than  labour  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and  wave  and  oar; 
Oh  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not  wander  more. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR0 

Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 

And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing : 

Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 

And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying.  5 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die ; 

You  came  to  us  so  readily, 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still  :  he  doth  not  move; :  10 

He  will  not  Bee  tin;  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  ;m<l  a  true  true-love, 

And  the  New-year  will  take  'era  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  <_ro  ;  15 

So  longas  you  have  been  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 
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He  froth'd  his  bumpers  to  the  brim ; 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see.  20 

But  tho'  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 

And  tho'  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 

He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die ; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you,  25 

I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest, 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 

To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste  30 

His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 

But  hell  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 

And  the  New-year  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend,  35 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes  !  over  the  snow 

I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 

The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro  : 

The  cricket  chirps  :  the  light  burns  low  :  40 

'Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands,  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you  : 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  1 

Speak  out  before  you  die.  45 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin 

Alack  !  our  friend  is  gone. 

Close  up  his  eyes  :  tie  up  his  chin : 
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Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 

That  standeth  there  alone,  50 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door. 

THE  GARDENER'S  DAUGHTER0; 

OR,    THE    PICTURES 

This  morning  is  the  morning  of  the  day, 

When  I  and  Eustace  from  the  city  went 

To  see  the  gardener's  daughter  ;  I  and  he, 

Brothers  in  Art ;  a  friendship  so  complete 

Portion'd  in  halves  between  us,  that  we  grew  5 

The  fable  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt. 

My  Eustace  might  have  sat  for  Hercules ; 
So  muscular  he  spread,  so  broad  of  breast. 
He,  by  some  law  that  holds  in  love,  and  draws 
The  greater  to  the  lesser,  long  desired  10 

A  certain  miracle  of  symmetry, 
A  miniature  of  loveliness,  all  grace 
Summ'd  up  and  closed  in  little;  —  Juliet,  she 
So  light  of  foot,  so  light  of  spirit  —  oh,  she 
To  me  myself,  for  some  three  careless  moons,  15 

The  summer  pilot  of  an  empty  heart 
Unto  the  shores  of  nothing !     Know  you  not 
Such  touches  are  but  embassies  of  love, 
To  tamper  with  the  feelings,  ere  he  found 
Empire  for  life?  but  Eustace  painted  her,  20 

And  said  to  me,  she  sitting  with  us  then, 
"When  will  you  paint  like  this?"  and  I  replied, 
(My  words  were  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,) 
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"  'Tis  not  your  work,  but  Love's.     Love,  unperceived, 

A  more  ideal  Artist  lie  than  all,  25 

Came,  drew  your  pencil  from  you,  made  those  eyes 

Darker  than  darkest  pansies,  and  that  hair 

More  black  than  ashbuds  in  the  front  of  March." 

And  Juliet  answer'd  laughing,  "  Go  and  see 

The  gardener's  daughter  :  trust  me,  after  that,  30 

You  scarce  can  fail  to  match  his  masterpiece." 

And  up  we  rose,  and  on  the  spur  we  went. 

Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  love. 
News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it  35 

In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells ; 
And,  sitting  muffled  in  dark  leaves,  you  hear 
The  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  clock ; 
Although  between  it  and  the  garden  lies 
A  league  of  grass,  wash'd  by  a  slow  broad  stream,  40 

That,  stirr'd  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar, 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps  on, 
Barge-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge 
Crown'd  with  the  minster-towers. 

The  fields  between 
Are  dewy-fresh,  browsed  by  deep-udder'd  kine,  45 

And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low,0 
The  lime  a  summer  home  of  murmurous  wings. 

In  that  still  place  she,  hoarded  in  herself, 
Grew,  seldom  seen ;  not  less  among  us  lived 
Her  fame  from  lip  to  lip.     Who  had  not  heard  50 

Of  Rose,  the  gardener's  daughter  1     Where  was  he, 
So  blunt  in  memory,  so  old  at  heart, 
At  such  a  distance  from  his  youth  in  grief, 
That,  having  seen,  forgot  ?     The  common  mouth, 
So  gross  to  express  delight,  in  praise  of  her  55 
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Grew  oratory.     Such  a  lord  is  Love, 
And  Beauty  such  a  mistress  of  the  world. 

And  if  I  said  that  Fancy,  led  by  Love, 
Would  play  with  flying  forms  and  images, 
Yet  this  is  also  true,  that,  long  before  60 

I  look'd  upon  her,  when  I  heard  her  name 
My  heart  was  like  a  prophet  to  my  heart, 
And  told  me  I  should  love.     A  crowd  of  hopes, 
That  sought  to  sow  themselves  like  winged  seeds, 
Born  out  of  everything  I  heard  and  saw,  G5 

Flutter'd  about  my  senses  and  my  soul ; 
And  vague  desires,  like  fitful  blasts  of  balm 
To  one  that  travels  quickly,  made  the  air 
Of  Life  delicious,  and  all  kinds  of  thought, 
That  verged  upon  them,  sweeter  than  the  dream  70 

Dream'd  by  a  happy  man,  when  the  dark  East, 
Unseen,  is  brightening  to  his  bridal  morn. 

And  sure  this  orbit  of  the  memory  folds 
For  ever  in  itself  the  day  we  went 

To  see  her.     All  the  land  in  flowery  squares,  75 

Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind, 
Smelt  of  the  coming  summer,  as  one  large  cloud 
Drew  downward  :  but  all  else  of  heaven  was  pure 
Up  to  the  Sun,  and  May  from  verge  to  verge, 
And  May  with  me  from  head  to  heel.     And  now,  80 

As  tho'  'twere  yesterday,  as  tho'  it  were 
The  hour  just  flown,  that  morn  with  all  its  sound, 
(For  those  old  Mays  had  thrice  the  life  of  these,) 
Rings  in  mine  ears.     The  steer  forgot  to  graze, 
And,  where  the  hedge-row  cuts  the  pathway,  stood,         85 
Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbour  field, 
And  lowing  to  his  fellows.     From  the  woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 
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The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy, 

But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near'd  90 

His  happy  home,  the  ground.     To  left  and  right, 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills ; 
The  mellow  ouzel0  fluted  in  the  elm  ; 

The  redcap  whistled  ;  and  the  nightingale 

Sang  loud,  as  tho'  he  were  the  bird  of  day.  95 

And  Eustace  turn'd,  and  smiling  said  to  me, 
"  Hear  how  the  bushes  echo  !  by  my  life, 
These  birds  have  joyful  thoughts.     Think  you  they  sing  * 
Like  poets,  from  the  vanity  of  song  ? 
Or  have  they  any  sense  of  why  they  sing?  100 

And  would  they  praise  the  heavens  for  what  they  have?" 
And  I  made  answer,  "  Were  there  nothing  else 
For  which  to  praise  the  heavens  but  only  love, 
That  only  love  were  cause  enough  for  praise." 

Lightly  he  laugh'd,  as  one  that  read  my  thought,       105 
And  on  we  went ;  but  ere  an  hour  had  pass'd, 
We  reach'd  a  meadow  slanting  to  the  North  ; 
Down  which  a  well-worn  pathway  courted  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge0; 
This,  yielding,  gave0  into  a  grassy  walk  110 

Thro'  crowded  lilac-ambush  trimly  pruned ; 
And  one  warm  gust,  full-fed  with  perfume,  blew 
Beyond  us,  as  we  enter'd  in  the  cool. 
The  garden  stretches  southward.     In  the  midst 
A  cedar  spread  his  dark-green  layers  of  shade.  115 

The  garden-glasses  glanced,  and  momently 
The  twinkling  laurel  scatter'd  silver  lights. 

"  Eustace,"  I  said,  "  this  wonder  keeps  the  house." 
He  nodded,  but  a  moment  afterwards 
He  cried,  "  Look  !  look  !  "     Before  he  ceased  I  turn'd,  120 
And,  ere  a  star  can  wink,  beheld  her  there. 
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For  up  the  porch  there  grew  an  Eastern  rose, 
That,  flowering  high,  the  last  night's  gale  had  caught, 
And  blown  across  the  walk.     One  arm  aloft  — 
Gown'd  in  pure  white,  that  fitted  to  the  shape  —  125 

Holding  the  bush,  to  fix  it  back,  she  stood, 
A  single  stream  of  all  her  soft  brown  hair 
Pour'd  on  one  side :  the  shadow  of  the  flowers 
Stole  all  the  golden  gloss,  and,  wavering 
Lovingly  lower,  trembled  on  her  waist  —  130 

Ah,  happy  shade  —  and  still  went  wavering  down, 
But,  ere  it  touch'd  a  foot,  that  might  have  danced 
The  greensward  into  greener  circles,  dipt, 
And  mix'd  with  shadows  of  the  common  ground  ! 
But  the  full  day  dwelt  on  her  brows,  and  sunn'd  135 

Her  violet  eyes,  and  all  her  Hebe°  bloom, 
And  doubled  his  own  warmth  against  her  lips, 
And  on  the  bounteous  wave  of  such  a  breast 
As  never  pencil  drew.     Half  light,  half  shade, 
She  stood,  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man  young.  140 

So  rapt,  we  near'd  the  house ;  but  she,  a  Rose, 
In  roses,  mingled  with  her  fragrant  toil, 
Nor  heard  us  come,  nor  from  her  tendance  turn'd 
Into  the  world  without ;  till  close  at  hand, 
And  almost  ere  I  knew  mine  own  intent,  145 

This  murmur  broke  the  stillness  of  that  air 
Which  brooded  round  about  her : 

1  Ah,  one  rose, 
One  rose,  but  one,  by  those  fair  fingers  cull'd 
Were  worth  a  hundred  kisses  press'd  on  lips 
Less  exquisite  than  thine.' 

She  look'd  :  but  all  150 

Suffused  with  blushes  —  neither  self-possess'd 
Nor  startled,  but  betwixt  this  mood  and  that, 
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Divided  in  a  graceful  quiet  —  paused, 

And  dropt  the  branch  she  held,  and  turning,  wound 

Her  looser  hair  in  braid,  and  sthVd  her  lips  155 

For  some  sweet  answer,  tho'  no  answer  came, 

Nor  yet  refused  the  rose,  but  granted  it, 

And  moved  away,  and  left  me,  statue  like, 

In  act  to  render  thanks. 

I,  that  whole  day, 
Saw  her  no  more,  altho'  I  lingered  there  1G0 

Till  every  daisy  slept,  and   Love's  white  star0 
Beam'd  thro'  the  thicken'd  cedar  in  the  dusk. 

So  home  we  went,  and  all  the  livelong  way 
With  solemn  gibe  did  Eustace  banter  me. 
u  Now,''  said  he,  ik  will  you  climb  the  top  of  Art.  165 

You  cannot  tail  hut  work  in  hues  to  dim 
The  Titianic  Flora."     Will  you  match 
My  Juliet?  you,  not  you,  — the  .Master,  Love, 
A  more  ideal  Artist  he  than  all." 

So  home  I  went,  but  could  not  Bleep  for  joy,  170 

Reading  her  perfect  features  in  the  gloom, 
Kissing  the  rose  she  gave  me  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  shaping  faithful  record  of  the  glance 
That  graced  the  giving  —  such  a  noise  of  life 
Swarm'd  in  the  golden  present,  such  a  voice  175 

Call'd  to  me  from  the  years  to  come,  and  such 
A  length  of  bright  horizon  rimm'd  the  dark. 
And  all  that  night  I  heard  the  watchman  peal 
The  sliding  season0  :   all  that  night  I  heard 
The  heavy  clocks  knolling  the  drowsy  hours.  Is" 

The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all  good, 
O'er  the  mute  city  stole  with  folded  wings, 
Distilling  odours  on  me  as  they  went 
To  greet  their  fairer  sisters  of  the  East. 
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Love  at  first  sight,  first-born,  and  heir  to  all,  185 

Made  this  night  thus.     Henceforward  squall  nor  storm 
Could  keep  me  from  that  Eden  where  she  dwelt. 
Light  pretexts  drew  me;  sometimes  a  Dutch  love 
For  tulips :  then  for  roses,  moss  or  musk, 
To  grace  my  city  rooms  ;  or  fruits  and  cream  190 

Served  in  the  weeping  elm  ;  and  more  and  more 
A  word  could  bring  the  colour  to  my  cheek; 
A  thought  would  fill  my  eyes  with  happy  dew; 
Love  trebled  life  within  me,  and  with  each 
The  year  increased. 

The  daughters  of  the  year,  195 

One  after  one,  thro'  that  still  garden  pass'd ; 
Each  garlanded  with  her  peculiar  flower 
Danced  into  light,  and  died  into  the  shade  ; 
And  each  in  passing  touch 'd  with  some  new  grace 
Or  seem'd  to  touch  her,  so  that  day  by  day,  200 

Like  one  that  never  can  be  wholly  known, 
Her  beauty  grew ;  till  Autumn  brought  an  hour 
For  Eustace,  when  I  heard  his  deep  "  I  will,"  ° 
Breathed,  like  the  covenant  of  a  God,  to  hold 
From  thence  thro'  all  the  worlds  :  but  I  rose  up  205 

Full  of  his  bliss,  and  following  her  dark  eyes 
Felt  earth  as  air  beneath  me,  till  I  reach 'd 
The  wicket-gate,  and  found  her  standing  there. 

There  sat  wre  down  upon  a  garden  mound, 
Two  mutually  enfolded  ;  Love,  the  third,  210 

Between  us,  in  the  circle  of  his  arms 
En  wound  us  both  ;  and  over  many  a  range 
Of  waning  lime  the  gray  cathedral  towers, 
Across  a  hazy  glimmer  of  the  west, 

Reveal'd  their  shining  windows  :  from  them  clash'd        215 
The  bells ;  we  listen'd ;  with  the  time  we  play'd, 
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We  spoke  of  other  things  ;  wo  coursed  about 

The  subject  most  at  heart,  more  near  and  near, 

Like  doves  about  a  dovecote,  wheeling  round 

The  central  wish,  until  we  settled  there.  220 

Then,  in  that  time  and  place,  I  spoke  to  her, 
Requiring,  tho'  I  kuew  it  was  mine  own, 
Yet  for  the  pleasure  that  I  took  to  hear, 
Requiring  at  her  hand  the  greatest  gift, 
A  woman's  heart,  the  heart  of  her  I  loved  ;  225 

And  in  that  time  and  place  she  answer'd  me, 
And  in  the  compass  of  three  little  words, 
More  musical  than  ever  came  in  one, 
The  silver  fragments  of  a  broken  voice, 
Made  me  most  happy,  faltering,  '  I  am  thine.'  230 

Shall  I  cease  here?     Is  this  enough  to  say- 
That  my  desire,  like  all  strongest  hopes, 
By  its  own  energy  fulfill'd  itself, 
Merged  in  completion  1     Would  you  learn  at  full 
How  passion  rose  thro'  circumstantial  grades0  235 

Beyond  all  grades  developed?  and  indeed 
I  had  not  staid  so  long  to  tell  you  all, 
But  while  I  mused  came  Memory  with  sad  eyes, 
Holding  the  folded  annals  of  my  youth  ; 
And  while  I  mused,  Love  with  knit  brows  went  by,       240 
And  with  a  Hying  finger  swept  my  lips, 
And  spake,  "  Be  wise  :  not  easily  forgiven 
Are  those  who,  setting  wide  the  doors  that  bar 
The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart 
Let  in  the  day."     Here,  then,  my  words  have  end.        245 

Yet  might  I  tell  of  meetings,  of  farewells  — 
Of  that  which  came  between,  more  sweet  than  each, 
In  whispers,  like  the  whispers  of  the  leaves 
That  cremble  round  a  nightingale  —  in  sighs 
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Which  perfect  Joy,  perplex'd  for  utterance,  250 

Stole  from  her  sister  Sorrow.     Might  I  not  tell 

Of  difference,  reconcilement,  pledges  given, 

And  vows,  where  there  was  never  need  of  vows, 

And  kisses,  where  the  heart  on  one  wild  leap 

Hung  tranced  from  all  pulsation,  as  above  255 

The  heavens  between  their  fairy  fleeces  pale 

Sow'd  all  their  mystic  gulfs  with  fleeting  stars ; 

Or  while  the  balmy  glooming,  crescent-lit, 

Spread  the  light  haze  along  the  river-shores, 

And  in  the  hollows ;  or  as  once  we  met  260 

Unheedful,  tho'  beneath  a  whispering  rain 

Night  slid  down  one  long  stream  of  sighing  wind, 

And  in  her  bosom  bore  the  baby,  Sleep. 

But  this  whole  hour  your  eyes  have  been  intent 
On  that  veil'd  picture  —  veil'd,  for  what  it  holds  2G5 

May  not  be  dwelt  on  by  the  common  day. 
This  prelude  has  prepared  thee.     Eaise  thy  soul ; 
Make  thine  heart  ready  with  thine  eyes  :   the  time 
Is  come  to  raise  the  veil. 

Behold  her  there, 
As  I  beheld  her  ere  she  knew  my  heart,  270 

My  first,  last  love  ;  the  idol  of  my  youth, 
The  darling  of  my  manhood,  and,  alas  ! 
Now  the  most  blessed  memory  of  mine  age. 
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Once  more  the  gate  behind  me  falls ; 

Once  more  before  my  face 
I  see  the  moulder'd  Abbey- walls, 

That  stand  within  the  chace.° 
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Beyond  the  lodge  the  city  lies,  5 

Beneath  its  drift  of  smoke  ; 
And  ah  !  with,  what  delighted  eyes 

I  turn  to  yonder  oak. 

For  when  my  passion  first  began, 

Ere  that,  which  in  me  burn'd,  10 

The  love,  that  makes  me  thrice  a  man, 
Could  hope  itself  return VI ; 

To  yonder  oak  within  the  field 
I  spoke  without  restraint, 

And  with  a  larger  faith  appeal'd  15 

Than  Papist  unto  Saint. 

For  oft  I  talk'd  with  him  apart, 

And  told  him  of  my  choice, 
Until  he  plagiarised  a  heart,0 

And  answer'd  with  a  voice.  20 

Tho'  what  he  whisper'd  under  Heaven 

None  else  could  understand; 
I  found  him  garrulously  given, 

A  babbler  in  the  land. 

But  since  I  heard  him  make  reply  25 

Is  many  a  weary  hour ; 
'Twere  well  to  question  him,  and  try 

If  yet  he  keeps  the  power. 

Hail,  hidden  to  the  knees  in  fern, 

Broad  Oak  of  Sumner-chace,  30 

Whose  topmost  branches  can  discern 

The  roofs  of  Sumner-place  ! 
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Say  thou,  whereon  I  carved  her  name, 

If  ever  maid  or  spouse, 
As  fair  as  my  Olivia,  came  35 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs.  — 

"  0  Walter,  I  have  shelter'd  here 

Whatever  maiden  grace 
The  good  old  Summers,  year  by  year 

Made  ripe  in  Sumner-chace  :  40 

"  Old  Summers,  when  the  monk  was  fat, 

And,  issuing  shorn  and  sleek, 
Would  twist  his  girdle  tight,  and  pat 

The  girls  upon  the  cheek, 

"  Ere  yet,  in  scorn  of  Peter's-pence,°  45 

And  number'd  bead,0  and  shrift,0 
Bluff  Harry0  broke  into  the  spence0 

And  tnrn'd  the  cowls0  adrift. 

"  And  I  have  seen  some  score  of  those 

Fresh  faces,  that  would  thrive  SO 

When  his  man-minded  offset  rose 

To  chase  the  deer  at  five  ; 

"  And  all  that  from  the  town  would  stroll, 

Till  that  wild  wind0  made  work 
In  which  the  gloomy  brewer's  soul  55 

Went  by  me,  like  a  stork  : 

"  The  slight  she-slips  of  loyal  blood, 

And  others,  passing  praise, 
Strait-laced,  but  all-too-full  in  bud 

For  puritanic  stays.0  00 
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"  And  I  have  shadow'd  many  a  group 

Of  beauties,  that  were  born 
In  teacup-times  of  hood  and  hoop, 

Or  while  the  patch0  was  worn  ; 

"  And,  leg  and  arm  with  love-knots  gay,  65 

About  me  leap'd  and  laugh'd 
The  modish  Cupid  of  the  day, 

And  shrill'd  his  tinsel  shaft.0 

"  I  swear  (and  else  may  insects  prick 

Each  leaf  into  a  gall)  70 

This  girl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick, 
Is  three  times  worth  them  all  ; 

"  For  those  and  theirs,  by  Nature's  law, 

Have  faded  long  ago ; 
But  in  these  latter  springs  I  saw  75 

Your  own  Olivia  blow, 

"  From  when  she  gamboll'd  on  the  greens 

A  baby-germ,  to  when 
The  maiden  blossoms  of  her  teens 

Could  number  five  from  ten.  80 

"  I  swear,  by  leaf,  and  wind,  and  rain, 

(And  hear  me  with  thine  ears,) 
That,  tho'  I  circle  in  the  grain0 

Five  hundred  rings  of  years  — 

"  Yet,  since  I  first  could  cast  a  shade,  85 

Did  never  creature  pass 
So  slightly,  musically  made, 

So  light  upon  the  grass : 
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"  For  as  to  fairies,  that  will  flit 

To  make  the  greensward  fresh,  90 

I  hold  them  exquisitely  knit, 

But  far  too  spare  of  flesh." 

0  hide  thy  knotted  knees  in  fern, 

And  overlook  the  chace ; 
And  from  thy  topmost  branch  discern  95 

The  roofs  of  Sumner-place. 

But  thou,  whereon  I  carved  her  name, 

That  oft  hast  heard  my  vows, 
Declare  when  last  Olivia  came 

To  sport  beneath  thy  boughs.  100 

"  0  yesterday,  you  know,  the  fair 

Was  holden  at  the  town  ; 
Her  father  left  his  good  arm-chair, 

And  rode  his  hunter  down. 

"  And  with  him  Albert  came  on  his.  105 

I  look'd  at  him  with  joy  : 
As  cowslip  unto  oxlip  is, 

So  seems  she  to  the  boy. 

"An  hour  had  past — and,  sitting  straight 

Within  the  low-wheel'd  chaise,  110 

Her  mother  trundled  to  the  gate 
Behind  the  dappled  grays. 

II  But  as  for  her,  she  stay'd  at  home, 

And  on  the  roof  she  went, 
And  down  the  way  you  used  to  come,  115 

She  look'd  with  discontent. 
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"She  left  the  novel  half-uncut 

Upon  the  rosewood  shelf ; 
She  left  the  new  piano  shut : 

She  could  not  please  herself.  120 

"  Then  ran  she,  gamesome  as  the  colt, 

And  livelier  than  a  lark 
She  sent  her  voice  thro'  all  the  holt 

Before  her,  and  the  park. 

"  A  light  wind  chased  her  on  the  wing,  125 

And  in  the  chase  grew  wild, 
As  close  as  might  be  would  he  cling 

About  the  darling  child  : 

"  But  light  as  any  wind  that  blows 

So  fleetly  did  she  stir,  130 

The  flower,  she  touch'd  on,  dipt  and  rose, 

And  turn'd  to  look  at  her. 

"  And  here  she  came,  and  round  me  play'd, 

And  sang  to  me  the  whole 
Of  those  three  stanzas  that  you  made  135 

About  my  '  giant  bole  ' ;  ° 

"  And  in  a  fit  of  frolic  mirth 

She  strove  to  span  my  waist : 
Alas,  I  was  so  broad  of  girth, 

I  could  not  be  embraced.  1-*° 

"  I  wish'd  myself  the  fair  young  beech 

That  here  beside  me  stands, 
That  round  me,  clasping  each  in  each, 

She  might  have  lock'd  her  hands. 
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"  Yet  seem'd  the  pressure  thrice  as  sweet  145 

As  woodbine's  fragile  hold, 
Or  when  I  feel  about  my  feet 

The  berried  briony  fold." 

0  muffle  round  thy  knees  with  fern, 

And  shadow  Sumncr-chace  !  150 

Long  may  thy  topmost  branch  discern 

The  roofs  of  Sumner-place  ! 

But  tell  me,  did  she  read  the  name 

I  carved  with  many  vows 
When  last  with  throbbing  heart  I  came  155 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs  ? 

"  0  yes,  she  wander'd  round  and  round 

These  knotted  knees  of  mine, 
And  found,  and  kiss'd  the  name  she  found, 

And  sweetly  munnur'd  thine.  100 

"  A  teardrop  trembled  from  its  source, 

And  down  my  surface  crept. 
My  sense  of  touch  is  something  coarse, 

But  I  believe  she  wept. 

"Then  flushed  her  cheek  with  rosy  light,  105 

She  glanced  across  the  plain  ; 
But  not  a  creature  was  in  sight : 

She  kiss'd  me  once  again. 

"Her  kisses  wen;  so  close  and  kind, 

That,  trust  me  on  my  word,  170 

Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind, 

But  yet  my  sap  was  st iir'd  : 
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11  And  even  into  my  inmost  ring 

A  pleasure  I  discem'd, 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  Spring,  175 

That  show  the  year  is  turn'd. 

11  Thrice  happy  he  that  may  caress 

The  ringlet's  waving  balm  — 
The  cushions  of  whose  touch  may  press 

The  maiden's  tender  palm.  180 

"  I,  rooted  here  among  the  groves 

But  languidly  adjust 
My  vapid  vegetable  loves 

With  anthers  and  with  dust : 

"  For  ah  !  my  friend,  the  days  were  brief  185 

Whereof  the  poets  talk, 
When  that,  which  breathes  within  the  leaf, 

Could  slip  its  bark  and  walk.0 

"But  could  I,  as  in  times  foregone, 

From  spray,  and  branch,  and  stem,  190 

Have  suck'd  and  gather'd  into  one 

The  life  that  spreads  in  them, 

"  She  had  not  found  me  so  remiss ; 

But  lightly  issuing  thro', 
I  would  have  paid  her  kiss  for  kiss,  195 

With  usury  thereto." 

0  flourish  high,  with  leafy  towers, 

And  overlook  the  lea, 
Pursue  thy  loves  among  the  bowers 

But  leave  thou  mine  to  me. 
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0  flourish,  hidden  deep  in  fern, 

Old  oak,  I  love  thee  well ; 
A  thousand  thanks  for  what  I  learn 

And  what  remains  to  tell. 

"  'Tis  little  more  :  the  day  was  warm  ;  205 

At  last,  tired  out  with  play, 
She  sank  her  head  upon  her  arm 

And  at  my  feet  she  lay. 

"  Her  eyelids  dropp'd  their  silken  eaves. 

I  breathed  upon  her  eyes  210 

Thro'  all  the  summer  of  my  leaves 

A  welcome  mix'd  with  sighs. 

"  I  took  the  swarming  sound  of  life  — 

The  music  from  the  town  — 
The  murmurs  of  the  drum  and  fife  215 

And  lull'd  them  in  my  own. 

"  Sometimes  I  let  a  sunbeam  slip, 

To  light  her  shaded  eye ; 
A  second  flutter'd  round  her  lip 

Like  a  golden  butterfly  ;  220 

"  A  third  would  glimmer  on  her  neck 

To  make  the  necklace  shine ; 
Another  slid,  a  sunny  fleck, 

From  head  to  ankle  fine. 

"  Then  close  and  dark  my  arms  I  spread,  225 

And  shadow'd  all  her  rest  — 
Dropt  dews  upon  her  golden  head, 

An  acorn  in  her  breast. 
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"  But  in  a  pet  she  started  up, 

And.  pluck'd  it  out,  and  drew  230 

My  little  oakling  from  the  cup, 

Ami  flung  him  in  the  dew. 

"  And  yet  it  was  a  graceful  gift  — 

I  felt  a  pang  within 
As  when  I  see  the  woodman  lift  235 

His  axe  to  slay  my  kin. 

"  I  shook  him  down  because  he  was 

The  finest  on  the  tree. 
He  lies  beside  thee  on  the  grass. 

0  kiss  him  once  for  me.  240 

"  0  kiss  him  twice  and  thrice  for  me, 

That  have  no  lips  to  kiss, 
For  never  yet  was  oak  on  lea 

Shall  grow  so  fair  as  this." 

Step  deeper  yet  in  herb  and  fern,  245 

Look  further  thro'  the  chace, 
Spread  upward  till  thy  boughs  discern 

The  front  of  Sumner-place. 

This  fruit  of  thine  by  Love  is  blest, 

That  but  a  moment  lay  250 

Where  fairer  fruit  of  Love  may  rest 
Some  happy  future  day. 

I  kiss  it  twice,  I  kiss  it  thrice, 

The  warmth  it  thence  shall  win 
To  riper  life  may  magnetise  255 

The  baby-oak  within. 
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But  thou,  while  kingdoms  overset,0 

Or  lapse  from  hand  to  hand,0 
Thy  leaf  shall  never  fail,  nor  yet 

Thine  acorn  in  the  land.  2G0 

May  never  saw  dismember  thee, 

Nor  wielded  axe  disjoint, 
Thou  art  the  fairest-spoken  tree 

From  here  to  Lizard-point, 

0  rock  upon  thy  towery-top  265 

All  throats  that  gurgle  sweet ! 
All  starry  culmination  drop 

Balm -dews  to  bathe  thy  feet ! 

All  grass  of  silky  feather  grow  — 

And  while  he  sinks  or  swells  270 

The  full  south-breeze  around  thee  blow 

The  sound  of  minster  bells. 

The  fat  earth  feed  thy  branchy  root, 

That  under  deeply  strikes  ! 
The  northern  morning  o'er  thee  shoot,  275 

High  up,  in  silver  spikes  ! 

Nor  ever  lightning  char0  thy  grain, 

But,  rolling  as  in  sleep, 
Low  thunders  bring  the  mellow  rain, 

That  makes  thee  broad  and  deep !  280 

And  hear  nie  swear  a  solemn  oath, 

That  only  by  thy  side 
Will  I  to  Olive  plight  my  troth, 

And  gain  her  for  my  bride. 
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And  when  my  marriage  morn  may  fall,  285 

She,  Dryad-like,0  shall  wear 
Alternate  leaf  and  acorn-ball 

In  wreath  about  her  hair. 

And  I  will  work  in  prose  and  rhyme, 

And  praise  thee  more  in  both  290 

Than  bard  has  honour'd  beech  or  lime, 
Or  that  Thessalian  growth, 

In  which  the  swarthy  ringdove0  sat, 

And  mystic  sentence  spoke ; 
And  more  than  England  honours  that  295 

Thy  famous  brother-oak, 

Wherein  the  younger  Charles0  abode 

Till  all  the  paths  were  dim, 
And  far  below  the  Roundhead0  rode, 

And  hummM  a  surly  hymn.  300 


ULYSSES0 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 

Match 'd  with  an  aged  wife,0  I  mete  and  dole 

Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me.  5 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 

Life  to  the  lees°  :  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 

Greatly,  have  suffer'd  greatly,  both  with  those 

That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 

Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades0  10 
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Vext  the  dim  sea  :  I  am  become  a  name  ; 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 

Much  have  I  seen  and  known  :  cities  of  men, 

And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 

Myself  not  least,  but  honour'd  of  them  all ;  15 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met  ■ 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 

Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades         20 

For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to. make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use  ! 

As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.     Life  piled  on  life 

Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me  25 

Little  remains  :  but  every  hour  is  saved 

From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things  ;  and  vile  it  were 

For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire  SO 

To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle  — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil  35 

This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail  40 

In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 
When  I  am  gone.     He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 
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There  lies  the  port  ;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail : 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.      My  mariners,  45 

Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  me — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil  :  50 

Death  closes  all  :  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  lie  done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks : 
The  long  day  wanes  :  the  slow  moon  climbs  :  the  deep    55 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.      Come,  my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows  ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths  60 

Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down  : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles,0 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides ;  and  tho'  G5 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.  TO 

TITHONUS0 

The  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fall, 
The  vapours  weep  their  burthen  to  the  ground, 
Man  comes  and  tills  the  field  and  lies  beneath, 
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And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 

Me  only  cruel  immortality  5 

Consumes  :  I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms, 

Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 

A  white-hair'd  shadow  roaming  like  a  dream 

The  ever-silent  spaces  of  the  East, 

Far-folded  mists,  and  gleaming  halls  of  morn.  10 

Alas  !  for  this  gray  shadow,  once  a  man  — 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  choice, 
Who  madest  him  thy  chosen,  that  he  seem'd 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a  God  ! 
I  ask'd  thee,  "  Give  me  immortality."  15 

Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a  smile, 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they  give. 

But  thy  strong  Hours  indignant  work'd  their  wills, 
And  beat  me  down  and  marr'd  and  wasted  me, 
And  tho'  they  could  not  end  me,  left  me  maim'd  20 

To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth, 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth, 
And  all  I  was,  in  ashes.     Can  thy  love, 
Thy  beauty,  make  amends,  tho'  even  now, 
Close  over  us,  the  silver  star,0  thy  guide,  25 

Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  fill  with  tears 
To  hear  me  1     Let  me  go  :  take  back  thy  gift : 
Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men, 
Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance  30 

Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet  for  all  1 

A  soft  air  fans  the  cloud  apart  ■  there  comes 
A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I  was  born. 
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Once  more  the  old  mysterious  glimmer  steals 

From  thy  pure  brows,  and  from  thy  shoulders  pure,         3£ 

And  bosom  beating  with  a  heart  renew'd. 

Thy  cheek  begins  to  redden  thro'  the  gloom, 

Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close  to  mine, 

Ere  yet  they  blind  the  stars,  and  the  wild  team0 

Which  love  thee,  yearning  for  thy  yoke,  arise,  <K 

And  shake  the  darkness  from  their  loosen'd  manes, 

And  beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire. 

Lo  !  ever  thus  thou  growrest  beautiful 
In  silence,  then  before  thine  answer  given 
Departest,  and  thy  tears  are  on  my  cheek. 

Why  wilt  thou  ever  scare  me  with  thy  tears, 
And  make  me  tremble  lest  a  saying  learnt, 
In  days  far-off,  on  that  dark  earth,  be  true? 
"  The  Gods  themselves  cannot  recall  their  gifts." 

Ay  me  !  ay  me  !  with  what  another  heart  5( 

In  days  far-off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  used  to  watch  —  if  I  be  he  that  watch'd  — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  thee  ;  saw 
The  dim  curls  kindle  into  sunny  rings  ; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  change,  and  felt  my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crimson'd  all 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals,  while  I  lay, 
Mouth,  forehead,  eyelids,  growing  dewy-warm 
With  kisses  balmier  than  half-opening  buds 
Of  April,  and  could  hear  the  lips  that  kiss'd  C( 

Whispering  I  knew  not  what  of  wild  and  sweet, 
Like  that  strange  song0  I  heard  Apollo  sing, 
While  Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers. 
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Yet  hold  me  not  for  ever  in  thine  East  : 
How  can  my  nature  longer  mix  with  thine  ?  65 

Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrinkled  feet 
Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds,  when  the  steam 
Floats  up  from  those  dim  fields  about  the  homes 
Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to  die,  70 

And  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead. 
Release  me,  and  restore  me  to  the  ground ; 
Thou  seest  all  things,  thou  wilt  see  my  grave : 
Thou  wilt  renew  thy  beauty  morn  by  morn; 
I  earth  in  earth  forget  these  empty  courts,  75 

And  thee  returning  on  thy  silver  wheels. 
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Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  'tis  early  morn : 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon  the  bugle- 
horn. 

'Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the  curlews  call, 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying  over  Locksley  Hall ; 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance!  overlooks  the  sandy  tracts,    5 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  wenl  t<»  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  Hie  West. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  thro'  the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  <>!'  lin   Hies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid.  10 
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Here  about  the  beach  I  wander'd,  nourishing  a  youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of  Time  ; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land  reposed  ; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it  closed : 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see ;        15 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be. — 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin's  breast  ', 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another  crest ; 

In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnish 'd  dove ; 
In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 
love.  20 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should  be  for  one  so 

young, 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  observance  hung. 

And  I  said,  "  My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the  truth  to  me, 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee." 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  color  and  a  light,     25 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern  night. 

And  she  turn'd  —  her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  storm  of 

sighs  — 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes  — 

Saying,  "  I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they  should  do  me 

wrong ; " 
Saying,  "  Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin?  "  weeping,  "  I  have  loved 

thee  lomr."  30 
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Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turn'd  it  in  his  glowing 

hands ; 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with 

might  j 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,0  that,  trembling,  pass'd  in  music  out  of 

sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the  copses  ring,  35 
And  her  whisper  throng'd  my  pulses  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips. 

0  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted  !     0  my  Amy,  mine  no  more  ! 
0  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland  !     0  the  barren,  barren  shore  !  40 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have  sung, 
Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,0  and  servile  to  a  shrewish  tongue  ! 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  ?  — having  known  me  —  to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than  mine  ! 

Yet  it  shall  be  :  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day,       45 
What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathise  with 
clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is  :  thou  art  mated  witli  a  clown, 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag  thee 
down. 
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He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel 

force, 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse.  50 

What  is  this  1  his  eyes  are  heavy :  think  not  they  are  glazed 

with  wine. 
Go  to  him  :  it  is  thy  duty  :  kiss  him  :  take  his  hand  in  thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  overwrought : 
Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with  thy  lighter 
thought. 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  understand  —  55 
Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  tho'  I  slew  thee  with  my  hand  ! 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the  heart's  disgrace, 
Roll'd  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last  embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants   that  sin  against  the  strength  of 

youth0  ! 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living  truth  !  GO 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest  Nature's  rule  ! 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straiten'd  forehead  of  the  fool ! 

Well  —  'tis  well  that    I  should  bluster  !  —  Hadst    thou    less 

unworthy  proved  — 
Would  to  God  —  for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than  ever  wife  was 

loved. 

Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  but  bitter 
fruit  1  (55 

I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho'  my  heart  be  at  the  root. 
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Never,  tho'  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length  of  years  should 

come 
As  the  niany-winter'd  crow  that  leads  the  clanging  rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort  ?  in  division  of  the  records  of  the  mind  ? 
Can  I   part   her  from  herself,  and  love   her,  as  I   knew  her, 
kind?  70 

I  remember  one  that  perish'd  :  sweetly  did  she  speak  and  move : 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the  love  she  bore  ? 
No  —  she  never  loved  me  truly  :  love  is  love  for  evermore.     74 

Comfort?  comfort  scorn'd  of  devils  !  this  is  truth  the  poet  sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things. 

Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy  heart  be  put  to 

proof, 
In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on  the  roof. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams,  and  thou  art  staring  at  the 

wall, 
Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and  the  shadows  rise  and 

fall.  8° 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before!  thee,  pointing  to  his  drunken  Bleep, 
To  thy  widow'd  marriage-pillows,  to  the  tears  that  thou  wilt 
weep. 

Thou  slialt  hear  the  "Never,  never,"  whixper'd  by  the  phantom 

years, 
And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing  of  thine  ears; 
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And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient  kindness   on   thy 

pain.  86 

Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow  :  get  thee  to  thy  rest  again. 

Nay,  but  Nature1  brings  thee  solace  ;  for  a  tender  voice  will  cry. 
Tifl  a  purer  life  than  thine  ;  a  lip  to  drain  thy  trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips   will  laugh  me  down  :    my  latest  rival  brings  thee 

1 1  at. 

Baby   fingers,    waxen  touches,    press    me   from    the    mother's 

breast.  90 

0,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  dearness  not  his  due. 
Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his  :   it  will  be  worthy  of  the  two. 

0,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty  part, 
With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a  daughter's 
heart. 

"They  were  dangerous  guides,  the  feelings  —  she  herself  was 

not  exempt —  95 

Truly,  she  herself  had  suffer'd  "  —  Perish  in  thy  self-contempt ! 

Overlive  it  —  lower  yet  —  be  happy!  wherefore  should  I  care? 
I  myself  must  mix  with  action,0  lest  I  wither  by  despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days  like 

these  1 
Every  door   is    barr'd  with    gold,   and   opens   but    to   golden 

keys.  100 

Every  gate  is  throng'd  with  suitors,  all  the  markets  overflow. 
I  have  but  an  angry  fancy  :  what  is  that  which  I  should  do  1 
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I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foeman's  ground, 
When  the  ranks  are  roll'd  in  vapour,  and  the  winds  are  laid 
with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honour 
feels,  105 

And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each  other's 
heels. 

Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness  1     I  will  turn  that  earlier  page. 
Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  0  thou   wondrous  Mother- 
Age  ! 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife, 
When   I   heard  my  days  before   me,  and  the  tumult  of  my 
life ;  110 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years  would 

yield, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's  field, 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and  nearer  drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn ; 

And   his    spirit   leaps   within   him  to   be    gone   before    him 

then,  115 

Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of 
men  : 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something 

new  : 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they 

shall  do  : 
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For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  us  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would 

be;  120 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  witli  costly  bales ; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain'd  a  ghastly 

dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing 
warm,  125 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro'  the  thunder- 
storm ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were 

furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world.0 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law.     130 

So  I  triumph'd  ere  my  passion  sweeping  thro'  me  left  me  dry, 
Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  with  the  jaun- 
diced0 eye ; 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are  out  of  joint : 
Science  moves,  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on  from  point  to 
point : 

Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion  creeping  nigher,        135 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly  dying  fire. 
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Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  process  of  the 
suns. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his  youthful 

joys, 

Tho'  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for  ever  like  a  boy's  ?    140 

Knowledge    conies,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I  linger  on   the 

shore, 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he  bears  a  laden 

breast, 
Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  stillness  of  his  rest. 

Hark,   my   merry  comrades   call  me,   sounding   on   the  bugle- 
horn,  145 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target  for  their  scorn  : 

Shall  it   not  be   scorn  to   me   to  harp  on    such   a   moulder'd 

string? 
I  am  shamed  thro'  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so  slight  a 

thing. 

Weakness    to  be    wroth    with   weakness  !    woman's  pleasure, 

woman's  pain  — 

Nature  made  them   blinder  motions  bounded    in   a  shallower 

brain  :                        ■  160 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions,  match'd  with 

mine, 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine  — 
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Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.     Ah,  for  some 

retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life  began  to  beat ; 

Where  in  wild  Mahratta-battle0  fell  my  father  evil-starr'd ;  — 
I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle's  ward.        156 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit  —  there  to  wander  far  away 
On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day. 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy  skies, 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  Para- 
dise. 100 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European  flag, 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the  trailer  from 
the  crag ; 

Droops  the  heavy-blossom'd bower,  hangs  the  heavy-fruited  tree — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of  sea. 

There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  this  march 
of  mind,  165 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  shake 
mankind. 

There  the  passions  cramp'd  no  longer  shall   have    scope    and 

breathing  space ; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinew'd,  they  shall  dive,  and  they  shall  run, 

Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in  the 

sun  :  170 
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Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the 

brooks, 
Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books  — 

Fool,   again  the  dream,  the  fancy  !  but  I  know  my  words  are 

wild, 
But  I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian  child. 

I,   to   herd    with    narrow    foreheads,    vacant    of   our   glorious 

gains,  175 

Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower  pains  ! 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage  —  what  to  me  were  sun  or  clime? 
I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time  — 

I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one, 
Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's  moon  in 
Ajalon0 !  180 

Not  in  vain  the  distance   beacons.     Forward,  forward  let  us 

range, 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 

change. 

Thro'  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day : 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay.0 

Mother-Age  (for  mine  I  knew  not)  help  me  as  when  life  begun  : 

Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  Hash   the  lightnings,  weigh 
the  Sun.  186 

0,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro'  all  my  fancy  yet. 
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Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Locksley  Hall 

Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  roof-tree 

fall.  190 

Comes  a  vapour  from  the  margin,  blackening  over  heath  and  holt, 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or  fire  or  snow; 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and  I  go. 

GODIVA0 

I  waited  for  the  train  at  Coventry; 
I  hung  with  grooms  and  porters  on  the  bridge, 
To  watch  the  three  t<ill  spires0;  and  there  I  shaped 
The  city's  ancient  legi  nd  into  thin:  — 

Not  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time,  5 

New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  that  prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  well, 
And  loathed  to  see  them  overtax'd ;  but  she 
Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  overcame,  10 

The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 
Godiva,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 
In  Coventry :  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 
Upon  his  town,  and  all  the  mothers  brought 
Their  children,  clamouring,  "  If  we  pay,  we  starve  ! "      15 
She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him,  where  he  strode 
About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone, 
His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 
A  yard  behind.     She  told  him  of  their  tears, 
And  pray'd  him,  "  If  they  pay  this  tax,  they  starve."      20 
Whereat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 
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"  You  would  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 

For  such  as  these  ?"  —  "  But  I  would  die,"  said  she. 

He  laugh'd,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul  : 

Then  fillip'd  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear  ;  25 

"  Oh  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk  ! "  —  "  Alas  !  "  she  said, 

"  But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do." 

And  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's0  hand, 

He  answer'd,  "  Ride  you  naked  thro'  the  town, 

And  I  repeal  it  ; "  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn,  SO 

He  parted,  with  great  strides  among  his  dogs. 

So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind, 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and  blow, 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour, 
Till  pity  won.     She  sent  a  herald  forth,  35 

And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  all 
The  hard  condition ;  but  that  she  would  loose 
The  people  :  therefore,  as  they  loved  her  well, 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace  the  street, 
No  eye  look  down,  she  passing ;  but  that  all  40 

Should  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  window  barr'd. 

Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasp'd  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt, 
The  grim  Earl's  gift ;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  linger'd,  looking  like  a  summer  moon  45 

Half-dipt  in  cloud :  anon  she  shook  her  head, 
And  shower'd  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste  ;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach'd  50 

The  gateway  ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapt 
In  purple  blazon'd  with  armorial  gold. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity  : 
The  deep  air  listen'd  round  her  as  she  rode, 
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And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear.  55 

The  little  wide-month'd  heads  upon  the  spout 

Had  cunning  eyes  to  see  :  the  barking  cur 

Made  her  cheek  flame  :  her  palfrey's  footfall  shot 

Light  horrors  thro5  her  pulses  :  the  blind  walls 

Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes;  and  overhead  60 

Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared  :  but  she 

Not  less  thro'  all  bore  up,  till,  last,  she  saw 

The  white-tin wcr'd  elder-thicket  from  the  Held 

Gleam  thro'  the  Gothic  archway  in  the  wall. 

Then  she  rode  hack,  clothed  on  with  chastity:  G5 

And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth, 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come, 
Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear, 
Peep'd  —  but  his  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will, 
Were  shrivell'd  into  darkness  in  his  head,  70 

And  dropt  before  him.     So  the  Powers,  who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  cancell'd  a  sense  misused; 
And  she,  that  knew  not,  pass'd  :  and  all  at  once, 
With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shameless  noon 
Was  clash'd  and  hammer'd  from  a  hundred  towers,  75 

One  after  one  :  but  even  then  she  gain'd 
Her  bower ;  whence  reissuing,  robed  and  crown'd, 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away 
And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 

THE    DAY   DREAM0 

PROLOGUE 

0  Lady  Flora,  let  me  speak  : 

A  pleasant  hour  has  passed  away 
While,  dreaming  on  your  damask  cheek, 

The  dewy  sister  eyelids  lay. 
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As  by  the  lattice  you  reclined,  5 

I  went  thro'  many  wayward  moods 
To  see  you  dreaming  —  and,  behind, 

A  summer  crisp  with  shining  woods. 
And  I  too  dream'd,  until  at  last 

Across  my  fancy,  brooding  warm,  10 

The  reflex  of  a  legend  past, 

And  loosely  settled  into  form. 
And  would  you  have  the  thought  I  had, 

And  see  the  vision  that  I  saw, 
Then  take  the  broidery-frame,  and  add  15 

A  crimson  to  the  quaint  Macaw, 
And  I  will  tell  it.     Turn  your  face, 

Nor  look  with  that  too-earnest  eye  — 
The  rhymes  are  dazzled  from  their  place, 

And  order'd  words  asunder  fly.  20 

THE    SLEEPING   PALACE 

I 

The  varying  year  with  blade  and  sheaf 

Clothes  and  reclothes  the  happy  plains, 
Here  rests  the  sap  within  the  leaf, 

Here  stays  the  blood  along  the  veins. 
Faint  shadows,  vapours  lightly  curl'd,  25 

Faint  murmurs  from  the  meadows  come, 
Like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 

To  spirits  folded  in  the  womb. 

ii 

Soft  lustre  bathes  the  range  of  urns 

On  every  slanting  terrace-lawn.  30 

The  fountain  to  his  place  returns 

Deep  in  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 

K 
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Here  droops  the  banner  on  the  tower, 

On  the  hall-hearth  the  festal  fires, 
The  peacock  in  his  laurel  bower,  35 

The  parrot  in  his  gilded  wires. 

in 

Roof-haunting  martins  warm  their  eggs  : 

In  these,  in  those  the  life  is  stayed. 
The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs 

Droop  sleepily  :   no  sound  is  made,  40 

Not  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

More  like  a  picture  Beemeth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings, 

That  watch  the  sleepers  from  the  wall. 


IV 

Here  sits  the  Butler  with  a  flask  45 

Between  his  knees,  half-drain  d  ;  and  there 
The  wrinkled  steward  at  his  task, 

The  maid-of-honour  blooming  fair; 
The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his  : 

Her  lips  are  sever'd  as  to  speak  : 
His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss  : 

The  blush  is  fix'd  upon  her  cheek. 


50 


V 


Till  all  the  hundred  summers  pass, 
The  beams,  that  thro'  the  Oriel  shine, 

Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass,  55 

And  beaker  brimm'd  with  noble  wine. 
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Each  baron  at  the  banquet  sleeps, 

Grave  faces  gathered  in  a  ring. 
His  state  the  king  reposing  keeps. 

He  must  have  been  a  jovial  king.  60 

VI 

All  round  a  hedge  upshoots,  and  shows 

At  distance  like  a  little  wood  ; 
Thorns,  ivies,  woodbine,  mistletoes, 

And  grapes  with  bunches  red  as  blood; 
All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green  65 

Close-matted,  bur  and  brake  and  briar, 
And  glimpsing  over  these,  just  seen, 

High  up,  the  topmost  palace  spire. 

VII 

When  will  the  hundred  summers  die, 

And  thought  and  time  be  born  again,  70 

And  newer  knowledge,  drawing  nigh, 

Bring  truth  that  sways  the  soul  of  men  % 
Here  all  things  in  their  place  remain, 

As  all  were  order'd,  ages  since. 
Come,  Care  and  Pleasure,  Hope  and  Pain,  75 

And  bring  the  fated  fairy  Prince. 

THE    SLEEPING    BEAUTY 
I 

Year  after  year  unto  her  feet, 

She  lying  on  her  couch  alone, 
Across  the  purple  coverlet, 

The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown,  80 
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On  cither  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl : 

The  slumbrous  light  is  rich  and  warm, 
And  moves  not  on  the  rounded  curl. 

II 

The  silk  star-broider'd  coverlid  85 

Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould 
Languidly  ever  ;  and,  amid 

Her  full  black  ringlets  downward  roll'd, 
Glows  forth  each  softly-shadow'd  arm 

With  bracelets  of  the  diamond  bright :  DO 

Her  constant  beauty  doth  inform 

Stillness  with  love,  and  day  with  light. 

in 

She  sleeps  :  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart. 
The  frasrant  tresses  are  not  stirr'd  95 

o 

That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart. 
She  sleeps :  on  either  hand  upswells 

The  gold-fringed  pillow  lightly  prest : 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest.  100 

THE    ARRIVAL 


All  precious  things,  discover'd  late, 
To  those  that  seek  them  issue  forth ; 

For  love  in  sequel  works  with  fate, 

And  draws  the  veil  from  hidden  worth. 
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He  travels  far  from  other  skies  —  105 

His  mantle  glitters  on  the  rocks  — 
A  fairy  Prince,  with  joyful  eyes, 

And  lighter-footed  than  the  fox. 


ii 

The  bodies  and  the  hones  of  those 

That  strove  in  other  days  to  pass,  110 

Are  wither'd  in  the  thorny  close, 

Or  scatter'd  blanching  on  the  grass. 
He  gazes  on  the  silent  dead  : 

"  They  perish'd  in  their  daring  deeds." 
This  proverb  flashes  thro'  his  head,  115 

"  The  many  fail :  the  one  succeeds." 

in 

He  comes,  scarce  knowing  what  he  seeks : 

He  breaks  the  hedge  :  he  enters  there : 
The  colour  flies  into  his  cheeks  : 

He  trusts  to  light  on  something  fair ;  120 

For  all  his  life  the  charm  did  talk 

About  his  path,  and  hover  near 
With  words  of  promise  in  his  walk, 

And  whisper'd  voices  at  his  ear. 

IV 

More  close  and  close  his  footsteps  wind :  125 

The  Magic  Music  in  his  heart 
Beats  quick  and  quicker,  till  he  find 

The  quiet  chamber  far  apart. 
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His  spirit  flutters  like  a  lark, 

He  stoops  —  to  kiss  her  —  on  his  knee. 
"  Love,  if  thy  tresses  be  so  dark, 

How  dark  those  hidden  eyes  must  be ! " 

THE    REVIVAL 


A  touch,  a  kiss  !  the  charm  was  snapt. 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks, 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt,  135 

And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  cocks ; 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  thro'  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall, 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt.  140 


ii 

The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew, 

The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawl'd, 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew, 

The  parrot  scream'd,  the  peacock  squall'd, 
The  maid  and  page  renew'd  their  strife,  145 

The  palace  bang'd,  and  buzz'd  and  clackt, 
And  all  the  long  pent  stream  of  life 

Dash'd  downward  in  a  cataract. 


in 


And  last  with  these  the  king  awoke, 

And  in  his  chair  himself  uprear'd,  150 

And  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  his  face,  and  spoke, 

"  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard  ! 
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How  say  you  1  we  have  slept,  my  lords. 

My  beard  has  grown  into  my  lap." 
The  barons  swore,  with  many  words,  153 

'Twas  but  an  after-dinner's  nap. 

IV 

"Pardy,"  return'd  the  king,  "but  still 

My  joints  are  somewhat  stiff  or  so. 
"  My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 

I  mention'd  half  an  hour  ago  ?  "  1G0 

The  chancellor,  sedate  and  vain, 

In  courteous  words  return'd  reply  : 
But  dallied  with  his  golden  chain, 

And,  smiling,  put  the  question  by. 

THE  DEPASTURE 


And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant,  105 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold, 
And  far  across  the  hills  they  went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old : 
Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim,  170 

And  deep  into  the  dying  day 

The  happy  princess  follow'd  him. 

ii 

"  I'd  sleep  another  hundred  years, 

0  love,  for  such  another  kiss  ; " 
"  0  wake  for  ever,  love,"  she  hears,  175 

"  0  love,  'twas  such  as  this  and  this." 
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And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star, 
And  many  a  merry  wind  was  borne, 

And,  stream'd  thro'  many  a  golden  bar, 

The  twilight  melted  into  morn.  180 

a 

III 

"  0  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep  !  " 

"  0  happy  sleep,  that  lightly  fled  ! " 
"0  happy  kiss,  that  woke  thy  sleep  !  " 

"0  love,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead!  " 
And  o'er  them  many  a  flowing  range  185 

Of  vapour  buoy'd  the  crescent  bark, 
And,  rapt  thro'  many  a  rosy  change, 

The  twilight  died  into  the  dark. 

IV 

"A  hundred  summers  !  can  it  be? 

And  whither  goest  thou,  tell  me  where  ? "  190 

"  0  seek  my  father's  court  with  me, 

For  there  are  greater  wonders  there." 
And  o'er  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 
Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day,  195 

Thro'  all  the  world  she  follow'd  him. 


MOKA.L 

i 

So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay, 

And  if  you  find  no  moral  there, 
Go,  look  in  any  glass  and  say, 

What  moral  is  in  being  fair.  200 
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Oh,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wild  weed-flower  that  simply  blows'? 

And  is  there  any  moral  shut 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ? 


ii 

But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead,  205 

In  bud  or  blade,  or  bloom,  may  find, 
According  as  his  humours  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 
And  liberal  applications  lie 

In  Art  like  Nature,  dearest  friend  ;  210 

So  'twere  to  cramp  its  use,  if  I 

Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  end. 


L  ENVOI 


You  shake  your  head.     A  random  string 

Your  finer  female  sense  offends. 
Well  —  were  it  not  a  pleasant  thing  215 

To  fall  asleep  with  all  one's  friends ; 
To  pass  with  all  our  social  ties 

To  silence  from  the  paths  of  men ; 
And  every  hundred  years  to  rise 

And  learn  the  world,  and  sleep  again ;  220 

To  sleep  thro'  terms  of  mighty  wars, 

And  wake  on  science  grown  to  more, 
On  secrets  of  the  brain,  the  stars, 

As  wild  as  aught  of  fairy  lore ; 
And  all  that  else  the  years  will  show,  225 

The  Poet-forms  of  stronger  hours, 
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The  vast  Republics  that  may  grow, 

The  Federations  and  the  Towers; 
Titanic  forces0  taking  birth 

In  divers  seasons,  divers  climes  ;  230 

For  we  are  Ancients  of  the  earth, 

And  in  the  morning  of  the  times. 


ii 

So  sleeping,  so  aroused  from  sleep 

Thro'  sunny  decades  new  and  strange, 

Or  gay  quinquenniads  would  we  reap  235 

The  flower  and  quintessence  of  chauge. 


in 

Ah,  yet  would  I  —  and  would  I  might ! 

So  much  your  eyes  my  fancy  take  — 
Be  still  the  first  to  leap  to  light 

That  I  might  kiss  those  eyes  awake  !  240 

For,  am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong, 

To  choose  your  own  you  did  not  care ; 
You'd  have  my  moral  from  the  song, 

And  I  will  take  my  pleasure  there  : 
And,  am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong,  245 

My  fancy,  ranging  thro'  and  thro', 
To  search  a  meaning  for  the  song, 

Perforce  will  still  revert  to  you ; 
Nor  finds  a  closer  truth  than  this 

All-graceful  head,  so  richly  curl'd,  250 

And  evermore  a  costly  kiss 

The  prelude  to  some  brighter  world. 
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IV 

For  since  the  time  when  Adam  first 

Embraced  his  Eve  in  happy  hour, 
And  every  bird  of  Eden  burst  255 

In  carol,  every  bud  to  rlower, 
What  eyes,  like  thine,  have  waken'd  hopes, 

What  lips,  like  thine,  so  sweetly  join'd  ? 
Where  on  the  double  rosebud  droops 

The  fulness  of  the  pensive  mind  ;  2G0 

Which  all  too  dearly  self-involved, 

Yet  sleeps  a  dreamless  sleep  to  me ; 
A  sleep  by  kisses  undissolved, 

That  lets  thee  neither  hear  nor  see  : 
But  break  it.     In  the  name  of  wife,  265 

And  in  the  rights  that  name  may  give, 
Are  clasp'd  the  moral  of  thy  life, 

And  that  for  which  I  care  to  live. 

EPILOGUE 

So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay, 

And,  if  you  find  a  meaning  there,  270 

0  whisper  to  your  glass,  and  say, 

"What  wonder,  if  he  thinks  me  fair?" 
What  wonder  I  was  all  unwise, 

To  shape  the  song  for  your  delight 
Like  long-tail'd  birds  of  Paradise  275 

That  float  thro'  Heaven,  and  cannot  light? 
Or  old-world  trains,  upheld  at  court 

By  Cupid-boys  of  blooming  hue  — 
But  take  it  —  earnest  wed  with  sport, 

And  either  sacred  unto  you.  280 
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ST.    AGNES'    EVEC 


Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon  : 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapour  goes: 

May  my  soul  follow  soon  ! 
The  shadows  of  the  convent-towers  5 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lord  : 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies,  10 

Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soil'd  and  dark, 

To  yonder  shining  ground; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark,  15 

To  yonder  argent  round  ; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee  ; 
So  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be.  20 

Break  up  the  heavens,  0  Lord  !  and  far, 

Thro'  all  yon  starlight  keen, 
Draw  me,  Thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  wdiite  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors ;  25 

The  flashes  come  and  go  ; 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors, 

And  strows  her  lights  below, 
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And  deepens  on  and  up  !  the  gates 

Roll  back,  and  far  within  30 

For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits, 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  sabbaths  of  Eternity, 

One  sabbath  deep  and  wide  — 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea —  35 

The  Bridegroom  with  His  bride  ! 
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MADE    AT    THE    COCK 

0  plump  head- waiter  at  The  Cock,° 
To  which  I  most  resort, 

How  goes  the  time  1    'Tis  five  o'clock. 

Go  fetch  a  pint  of  port : 
But  let  it  not  be  such  as  that  5 

You  set  before  chance-comers, 
But  such  whose  father-grape  grew  fat 

On  Lusitanian0  summers. 

No  vain  libation  to  the  Muse, 

But  may  she  still  be  kind,  10 

And  whisper  lovely  words,  and  use 

Her  influence  on  the  mind, 
To  make  me  write  my  random  rhymes, 

Ere  they  be  half-forgotten  ; 
Nor  add  and  alter,  many  times,  15 

Till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten. 

1  pledge  her,  and  she  comes  and  dips 

Her  laurel0  in  the  wine, 
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And  lays  it  thrice  upon  my  lips, 
These  favour'd  lips  of  mine  ; 

Until  the  charm  have  power  to  make 
New  lifeblood  warm  the  bosom, 

And  barren  commonplaces  break 
In  full  and  kindly  blossom. 

I  pledge  her  silent  at  the  board ; 

Her  gradual  ringers  steal 
And  touch  upon  the  master-chord 

Of  all  I  felt  and  feel. 
Old  wishes,  ghosts  of  broken  plans, 

And  phantom  hopes  assemble  : 
And  that  child's  heart  within  the  man's 

Begins  to  move  and  tremble. 

Thro'  many  an  hour  of  summer  suns, 

By  many  pleasant  ways, 
Against  its  fountain  upward  runs 

The  current  of  my  days  : 
I  kiss  the  lips  I  once  have  kiss'd ; 

The  gas-light  wavers  dimmer; 
And  softly,  thro'  a  vinous  mist, 

My  college  friendships  glimmer. 

I  grow  in  worth,  and  wit,  and  sense, 

Unboding  critic-pen,0 
Or  that  eternal  want  of  pence, 

Which  vexes  public  men. 
Who  hold  their  hands  to  all,  and  cry 

For  that  which  all  deny  them  — 
Wiio  sweep  the  crossings,  wet  or  dry, 

And  all  the  world  go  by  them. 
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Ah  yet,  tho'  all  the  world  forsake, 

Tho'  fortune  clip  rny  wings,  50 

I  will  not  cramp  my  heart,  nor  take 

Half-views  of  men  and  things. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  stir  their  blood ; 

There  must  be  stormy  weather; 
But  for  some  true  result  of  good  55 

All  parties  work  together. 

Let  there  be  thistles,  there  are  grapes ; 

If  old  things,  there  are  new  ; 
Ten  thousand  broken  lights  and  shapes, 

Yet  glimpses  of  the  true.  (50 

Let  raffs0  be  rife  in  prose  and  rhyme, 

We  lack  not  rhymes  and  reasons, 
As  on  this  whirligig  of  Time 

We  circle  with  the  seasons. 

This  earth  is  rich  in  man  and  maid  ;  05 

With  fair  horizons  bound  : 
This  whole  wide  earth  of  light  and  shade 

Comes  out  a  perfect  round. 
High  over  roaring  Temple-bar,0 

And  set  in  Heaven's  third  story,  70 

I  look  at  all  things  as  they  are, 

But  thro'  a  kind  of  glory. 


Head-waiter,  honour'd  by  the  guest 

Half-mused,  or  reding  ripe, 
The  pint  you  brought  me,  was  the  best  75 

That  ever  came  from  pipe. 
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But  tho'  the  port  surpasses  praise, 
My  nerves,  have  dealt  with  stiffer. 

Is  there  some  magic  in  the  place  % 
Or  do  my  peptics0  differ  ? 

For  since  I  came  to  live  and  learn, 

No  pint  of  white  or  red 
Had  ever  half  the  power  to  turn 

This  wheel  within  my  head, 
Which  bears  a  season'd  brain  about, 

Unsubject  to  confusion, 
Tho'  soak'd  and  saturate,  out  and  out, 

Thro'  every  convolution. 

For  I  am  of  a  numerous  house, 

With  many  kinsmen  gay, 
Where  long  and  largely  we  carouse 

As  who  shall  say  me  nay  : 
Each  month,  a  birth-day  coming  on, 

We  drink,  defying  trouble, 
Or  sometimes  two  would  meet  in  one, 

And  then  we  drank  it  double ; 

Whether  the  vintage,  yet  unkept, 

Had  relish  fiery-new, 
Or  elbow-deep  in  sawdust,  slept, 

As  old  as  Waterloo  ; 
Or  stow'd,  when  classic  Canning0  died, 

In  musty  bins  and  chambers, 
Had  cast  upon  its  crusty  side 

The  gloom  of  ten  Decembers. 

The  Muse,  the  jolly  Muse,  it  is  ! 
She  answer 'd  to  my  call, 
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She  changes  with  that  mood  or  this, 

Is  all-in-all  to  all : 
She  lit  the  spark  within  my  throat, 

To  make  my  blood  run  quicker,  110 

Used  all  her  fiery  will,  and  smote 

Her  life  into  the  liquor. 

And  hence  this  halo  lives  about 

The  waiter's  hands,  that  reach 
To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stout,  115 

His  proper  chop  to  each. 
He  looks  not  like  the  common  breed 

That  with  the  napkin  dally ; 
I  think  he  came  like  Ganymede,0 

From  some  delightful  valley.  120 

» 

The  Cock  was  of  a  larger  egg 

Than  modern  poultry  drop, 
Stept  forward  on  a  firmer  leg, 

And  cramm'd  a  plumper  crop  ; 
Upon  an  ampler  dunghill  trod,  125 

Crow'd  lustier  late  and  early, 
Sipt  wine  from  silver,  praising  God, 

And  raked  in  golden  barley. 

A  private  life  was  all  his  joy, 

Till  in  a  court  he  saw  130 

A  something-pottle-bodied  boy° 

That  knuckled  at  the  taw0: 
He  stoop'd  and  eluteh'd  him,  fair  and  good, 

Flew  over  roof  and  casement : 
His  brothers  of  the  weather  stood  136 

Stock-still  for  sheer  amazement. 
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But  he,  by  farmstead,  thorpe  and  spire, 

And  follow'd  with  acclaims, 
A  sign  to  many  a  staring  shire 

Came  crowing  over  Thames.  14C 

Right  down  by  smoky  Paul's  °  they  bore, 

Till,  where  the  street  grows  straiter, 
One  fix'd  for  ever  at  the  door, 

And  one  became  head-waiter. 


But  whither  would  my  fancy  go1?  HI 

How  out  of  place  she  makes 
The  violet  of  a  legend  blow 

Among  the  chops  and  steaks  ! 
'Tis  but  a  steward  of  the  can, 

One  shade  more  plump  than  common ;  15( 

As  just  and  mere  a  serving-man 

As  any  born  of  woman. 

I  ranged  too  high  :  what  draws  me  down 

Into  the  common  day  1 
Is  it  the  weight  of  that  half-crown,  \ol 

Which  I  shall  have  to  pay  ? 
For,  something  duller  than  at  first, 

Nor  wholly  comfortable, 
I  sit,  my  empty  glass  reversed, 

And  thrumming  on  the  table  :  16< 

Half  fearful  that,  with  self  at  strife, 

I  take  myself  to  task ; 
Lest  of  the  fullness  of  my  life 

I  leave  an  empty  flask  : 
For  I  had  hope,  by  something  rare  1G; 

To  prove  myself  a  poet : 
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But,  while  I  plan  and  plan,  my  hair 
Is  gray  before  I  know  it. 

So  fares  it  since  the  years  began, 

Till  they  be  gather'd  up  :  170 

The  truth,  that  Hies  the  flowing  can, 

Will  haunt  the  vacant  cup  : 
And  others'  follies  teach  us  not, 

Nor  much  their  wisdom  teaches ; 
And  most,  of  sterling  worth,  is  what  175 

Our  own  experience  preaches. 

Ah,  let  the  rusty  theme  alone  ! 

We  know  not  what  we  know. 
But  for  my  pleasant  hour,  'tis  gone ; 

'Tis  gone,  and  let  it  go.  180 

'Tis  gone  :  a  thousand  such  have  slipt 

Away  from  my  embraces, 
And  fall'n  into  the  dusty  crypt 

Of  darken'd  forms  and  faces. 

Go,  therefore,  thou  !  thy  betters  went  185 

Long  since,  and  came  no  more ; 
With  peals  of  genial  clamour  sent 

From  many  a  tavern-door, 
With  twisted  quirks  and  happy  hits, 

From  misty  men  of  letters  ;  190 

The  tavern-hours  of  mighty  wits  — 

Thine  elders  and  thy  betters. 

Hours,  when  the  Poet's  words  and  looks 

Had  yet  their  nat  ive  glow  : 
Nor  yet  the  fear  of  little  books  L95 

Had  made  him  talk  lor  show  ; 
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But,  all  his  vast  heart  sherris-warm'd/ 
He  llash'd  his  random  speeches, 

Ere  days,  that  deal  in  ana0,  swarm'd 
His  literary  leeches. 


200 


So  mix  forever  with  the  past, 

Like  all  good  tilings  on  earth  ! 
For  should  I  prize  thee,  couldst  thou  last, 

At  half  thy  real  worth  ? 
I  hold  it  good,  good  things  should  pass :  205 

With  time  I  will  not  quarrel : 
It  is  but  yonder  empty  glass 

That  makes  me  maudlin-moral. 


Head-waiter  of  the  chop-house  here, 

To  which  I  most  resort,  210 

I  too  must  part :  I  hold  thee  dear 

For  this  good  pint  of  port. 
For  this,  thou  shalt  from  all  things  suck 

Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter ; 
And  wheresoe'er  thou  move,  good  luck  215 

Shall  fling  her  old  shoe  after. 

But  thou  wilt  never  move  from  hence, 

The  sphere  thy  fate  allots  : 
Thy  latter  days  increased  with  pence 

Go  down  among  the  pots  :  220 

Thou  battenest  by  the  greasy  gleam 

In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners, 
Old  boxes,  larded  with  the  steam 

Of  thirty  thousand  dinners. 
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We  fret,  we  fume,  would  shift  our  skins,  225 

Would  quarrel  with  our  lot ; 
Thy  care  is,  under  polish'd  tins, 

To  serve  the  hot-and-hot ; 
To  come  and  go,  and  come  again, 

Returning  like  the  pewit,0  230 

And  watch'd  by  silent  gentlemen, 

That  trifle  with  the  cruet. 

Live  long,  ere  from  thy  topmost  head 

The  thick-set  hazel  dies  ; 
Long,  ere  the  hateful  crow  shall  tread0  235 

The  corners  of  thine  eyes  : 
Live  long,  nor  feel  in  head  or  chest 

Our  changeful  equinoxes,0 
Till  mellow  Death,  like  some  late  guest, 

Shall  call  thee  from  the  boxes.  240 

But  when  he  calls,  and  thou  shalt  cease 

To  pace  the  gritted  floor, 
And,  laying  down  an  unctuous  lease 

Of  life,  shall  earn  no  more  ; 
No  carved  cross-bones,  the  types  of  Death,         245 

Shall  show  thee  past  to  Heaven : 
But  carved  cross-pipes,  and,  underneath, 

A  pint-pot  neatly  graven. 

LADY  CLARE0 

It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow, 

And  clouds  are  highest  up  in  air, 
Lord  Ronald  bought  a  lily-white  doe 

To  give  his  cousin,  Lady  Clare. 
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I  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn  :  5 

Lovers  long-betroth'd  were  they  : 
They  two  will  wed  the  morrow  morn  :. 

God's  blessing  on  the  day  ! 

"  He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birth, 

Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair ;  10 

He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth, 

And  that  is  well,"  said  Lady  Clare. 

In  there  came  old  Alice  the  nurse, 

Said,  "Who  was  this  that  went  from  thee?" 

"  It  was  my  cousin,"  said  Lady  Clare,  15 

"  To-morrow  he  weds  with  me.:' 

"  0  God  be  thank'd  ! "  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"That  all  comes  round  so  just  and  fair  : 

Lord  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands, 

And  you  are  not  the  Lady  Clare."  20 

"  Are  ye  out  of  your  mind,  my  mvrse,  my  nurse  % " 
Said  Lady  Clare,  "  that  ye  speak  so  wild  % " 

"  As  God's  above,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  I  speak  the  truth  :  you  are  my  child. 

"  The  old  Earl's  daughter  died  at  my  breast ;  25 

I  speak  the  truth,  as  I  live  by  bread  ! 

I  buried  her  like  my  own  sweet  child, 
And  put  my  child  in  her  stead." 

"  Falsely,  falsely  have  ye  done, 

0  mother,"  she  said,  "if  this  be  true,  30 

To  keep  the  best  man  under  the  sun 

So  many  years  from  his  due." 
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"  Nay  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 

"  But  keep  the  secret  for  your  life, 
And  all  you  have  will  be  Lord  Konald's,  35 

When  you  are  man  and  wife." 

"  If  I'm  a  beggar  born,"  she  said, 

"  I  will  speak  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie. 
Pull  off,  pull  off,  the  brooch  of  gold, 

And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by."  40 

"  Nay  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 

"  But  keep  the  secret  all  ye  can." 
She  said,  "  Not  so  ;  but  I  will  know 

If  there  be  any  faith  in  man." 

"  Nay  now,  what  faith  1  "  said  Alice  the  nurse,        45 
"  The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  right." 

"  And  he  shall  have  it,"  the  lady  replied, 
"Tho'  I  should  die  to-night." 

"Yet  give  one  kiss  to  your  mother  dear ! 

Alas,  my  child,  I  sinn'd  for  thee."  50 

"0  mother,  mother,  mother,"  she  said, 

"So  strange  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear, 

My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so, 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head,  55 

And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  I  go." 

She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  gown, 

She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare  : 
She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went  by  down, 

With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair.  GO 
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The  lily-white  doe  Lord  Ronald  had  brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  hand, 

And  follow'd  her  all  the  way. 

Down  stept  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower :  65 

"  0  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth  ! 

Why  come  you  drest  like  a  village  maid, 
That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  1 " 

"  If  I  come  drest  like  a  village  maid, 

I  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are  :  70 

I  am  a  beggar  born,"  she  said, 

"  And  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

"  Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 
"  For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  deed. 

Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald,  75 

"Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read." 

0  and  proudly  stood  she  up  ! 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail : 
She  look'd  into  Lord  Ronald's  eyes, 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  tale. 

He  laugh'd  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn  : 

He  turn'd  and  kiss'd  her  where  she  stood  : 

"  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born, 

And  I,"  said  he,  "the  next  in  blood  — 

"  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born,  85 

And  I,"  said  he,  "  the  lawful  heir, 
We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  morn, 

And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare." 
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In  her  ear  he  whispers  gayly, 

"  If  my  heart  by  signs  can  tell, 
Maiden,  I  have  watch'd  thee  daily, 

And  I  think  thou  loV'st  me  well." 
She  replies,  in  accents  fainter,  5 

"  There  is  none  I  love  like  thee." 
He  is  but  a  landscape-painter, 

And  a  village  maiden  she. 
He  to  lips,  that  fondly  falter, 

Presses  his  without  reproof:  10 

Leads  her  to  the  village  altar, 

And  they  leave  her  father's  roof. 
"  I  can  make  no  marriage  present : 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife. 
Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant,  15 

And  I  love  thee  more  than  life." 
They  by  parks  and  lodges  going 

See  the  lordly  castles  stand : 
Summer  woods,  about  them  blowing, 

Made  a  murmur  in  the  land.  20 

From  deep  thought  himself  he  rouses, 

Says  to  her  that  loves  him  well, 
"Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses 

Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwell." 
So  she  goes  by  him  attended,  25 

Hears  him  lovingly  converse, 
Sees  whatever  fair  and  splendid 

Lay  betwixt  his  home  and  hers  ; 
Parks  with  oak  and  chestnut  shady, 

Parks  and  order'd  gardens  great,  30 
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Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady, 

Built  for  pleasure  and  for  state. 
All  he  shows  her  makes  him  dearer : 

Evermore  she  seems  to  gaze 
On  that  cottage  growing  nearer,  35 

Where  they  twain  will  spend  their  days. 
0  but  she  will  love  him  truly  ! 

He  shall  have  a  cheerful  home ; 
She  will  order  all  things  duly, 

When  beneath  his  roof  they  come.  40 

Thus  her  heart  rejoices  greatly, 

Till  a  gateway  she  discerns 
With  armorial  bearings  stately, 

And  beneath  the  gate  she  turns ; 
Sees  a  mansion  more  majestic  45 

Than  all  those  she  saw  before  : 
Many  a  gallant  gay  domestic 

Bows  before  him  at  the  door. 
And  they  speak  in  gentle  murmur, 

When  they  answer  to  his  call,  50 

While  he  treads  with  footstep  firmer, 

Leading  on  from  hall  to  hall. 
And,  while  now  she  wonders  blindly, 

Nor  the  meaning  can  divine, 
Proudly  turns  he  round  and  kindly,  55 

"All  of  this  is  mine  and  thine." 
Here  he  lives  in  state  and  bounty, 

Lord  of  Burleigh,  fair  and  free, 
Not  a  lord  in  all  the  county 

Is  so  great  a  lord  as  he.  60 

All  at  once  the  colour  flushes 

Her  sweet  face  from  brow  to  chin : 
As  it  were  with  shame  she  blushes, 
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And  her  spirit  changed  within. 
Then  her  countenance  all  over  65 

Pale  again  as  death  did  prove  : 
But  he  clasp'd  her  like  a  lover, 

And  he  cheer'd  her  soul  with  love. 
So  she  strove  against  her  weakness, 

Tho'  at  times  her  spirit  sank  :  70 

Shaped  her  heart  with  woman's  meekness 

To  all  duties  of  her  rank  : 
And  a  gentle  consort  made  he, 

And  her  gentle  mind  was  such 
That  she  grew  a  noble  lady,  75 

And  the  people  loved  her  much. 
But  a  trouble  weigh'd  upon  her, 

And  perplex'd  her,  night  and  morn, 
With  the  burthen  of  an  honour 

Unto  which  she  was  not  born.  80 

Faint  she  grew,  and  ever  fainter, 

And  she  murmur'd,  "  Oh,  that  he 
Were  once  more  that  landscape-painter, 

Which  did  win  my  heart  from  me  !  " 
So  she  droop'd  and  droop'd  before  him,  85 

Fading  slowly  from  his  side  : 
Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  him, 

Then  before  her  time  she  died. 
Weeping,  weeping  late  and  early, 

Walking  up  and  pacing  down,  90 

Deeply  mourn'd  the  Lord  of  Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house  by  Stamford- town. 
And  he  came  to  look  upon  her, 

And  he  look'd  at  her  and  said, 
"  Bring  the  dress  and  put  it  on  her,  95 

That  she  wore  when  she  was  wed." 
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Then  her  people,  softly  treading, 

Bore  to  earth  her  body,  drest 
In  the  dress  that  she  was  wed  in, 

That  her  spirit  might  have  rest.  100 

THE    VOYAGE0 


We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy 

That  tosses  at  the  harbour-mouth ; 
And  madly  danced  our  hearts  with  joy, 

As  fast  we  fleeted  to  the  South  : 
How  fresh  was  every  sight  and  sound 

On  open  main  or  winding  shore ! 
We  knew  the  merry  world  was  round, 

And  we  might  sail  for  evermore. 

ii 

Warm  broke  the  breeze  against  the  brow, 

Dry  sang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail :  10 

The  Lady's-head  upon  the  prow 

Caught  the  shrill  salt,  and  sheer'd  the  gale. 
The  broad  seas  swell'd  to  meet  the  keel, 

And  swept  behind ;  so  quick  the  run, 
We  felt  the  good  ship  shake  and  reel,  15 

We  seem'd  to  sail  into  the  Sun  ! 

in 

How  oft  we  saw  the  Sun  retire, 

And  burn  the  threshold  of  the  night, 
Fall  from  his  Ocean-lane  of  fire, 

And  sleep  beneath  his  pillar'd  light!  20 
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How  oft  the  purple-skirted  robe 

Of  twilight  slowly  downward  drawn, 
As  thro'  the  slumber  of  the  globe 

Again  we  dash'd  into  the  dawn  ! 

IV 

New  stars  all  night  above  the  brim  25 

Of  waters  lighten 'd  into  view  ; 
They  climb'd  as  quickly,  for  the  rim 

Changed  every  moment  as  we  flew. 
Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 

The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  field,  30 

Or  flying  shone,  the  silver  boss 

Of  her  own  halo's  dusky  shield  ; 


The  peaky  islet  shifted  shapes, 

High  towns  on  hills  were  dimly  seen, 
We  past  long  lines  of  Northern  capes  &5 

And  dewy  Northern  meadows  green. 
We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and  deep 

Across  the  boundless  east  we  drove, 
Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker  sweep 

The  nutmeg  rocks  and  isles  of  clove.  40 


VI 

By  peaks  that  flamed,  or,  all  in  shade, 

Gloom'd  the  low  coast  and  quivering  brine 

With  ashy  rains,  that  spreading  made 
Fantastic  plume  or  sable  pine  ; 
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By  sands  and  steaming  flats,  and  floods  45 

Of  mighty  month,  we  send*  led  fast, 

And  hills  and  scarlet-mingled  woods 
Glow'd  for  a  moment  as  we  past. 

VII 

0  hundred  shores  of  happy  climes, 

How  swiftly  stream'd  ye  by  the  bark  !  50 

At  times  the  whole  sea  burn'd,  at  times 

With  wakes  of  fire  we  tore  the  dark ; 
At  times  a  carven  craft  would  shoot 

From  havens  hid  in  fairy  Lowers, 
With  naked  limbs  and  flowers  and  fruit,  55 

But  we  nor  paused  for  fruit  nor  flowers. 

VIII 

For  one  fair  Vision  ever  fled 


Down  the  waste  waters  day  and  night, 
And  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led, 

In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight. 
Her  face  was  evermore  unseen, 

And  fixt  upon  the  far  seadine  ; 
But  each  man  murmur'd,  "  0  my  Queen, 

I  follow  till  I  make  thee  mine." 

IX 

And  now  we  lost  her,  now  she  gleam'd 
Like  Fancy  made  of  golden  air, 

Now  nearer  to  the  prow  she  seem'd 
Like  Virtue  firm,  like  Knowledge  fair, 

Now  high  on  waves  that  idly  burst 

Like  Heavenly  Hope  she  crown'd  the  sea, 


60 


05 


70 
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And  now,  the  bloodless  point  reversed, 
She  bore  the  blade  of  Liberty. 


And  only  one  among  us  —  him 

We  pleased  not  —  he  was  seldom  pleased  : 
He  saw  not  far  :  his  eyes  were  dim :  75 

But  ours  he  swore  were  all  diseased. 
"A  ship  of  fools,"  he  shriek'd  in  spite, 

"  A  ship  of  fools,"  he  sneer 'd  and  wept. 
And  overboard  one  stormy  night 

He  cast  his  body,  and  on  we  swept.  80 

xi 

And  never  sail  of  ours  was  furl'd 

Nor  anchor  dropt  at  eve  or  morn  ; 
We  lov'd  the  glories  of  the  world, 

But  laws  of  nature  were  our  scorn. 
For  blasts  would  rise  and  rave  and  cease,  85 

But  whence  were  those  that  drove  the  sail 
Across  the  whirlwind's  heart  of  peace, 

And  to  and  thro'  the  counter  gale  ? 

XII 

Again  to  colder  climes  we  came, 

For  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led  :  90 

Now  mate  is  blind  and  captain  lame, 

And  half  the  crew  are  sick  or  dead  ; 
But,  blind  or  lame  or  sick  or  sound, 

We  follow  that  which  flies  before  : 
We  know  the  merry  world  is  round,  95 

And  wTe  may  sail  for  evermore. 
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THE   BEGGAR    MAID0 

Her  arms  across  her  breast  Bhe  laid  ; 

She  was  more  fair  than  words  can  bi 
Bare-footed  came  the  beggar  maid 

Before  the  king  Cophetua. 
Id  robe  and  crown  the  icing  stept  down,  5 

To  meet  and  greet  her  on  her  way  ; 
"  It  is  do  wonder,"  said  the  lords, 

i>  She  is  more  beautiful  than  day." 

As  -hint's  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 

Sh.-  in  ber  poor  attire  was  Been  :  10 

One  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  e; 

One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 
So  Bweet  a  fare,  such  angel  grace, 

Id  all  that  land  had  uever  been  : 
Cophetua  sware  a  royal  oath  : 

"  This  beggar  maid  shall  he  my  queen  ! " 


THE    EAGLE0 

FRAGMENT 

He  elasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands  ; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
RineM  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls  ; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
Aud  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 


15 
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I  hap  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late  : 
A  youth  came  riding  toward  a  palace-gate. 

He  rode  a  horse  with  wings,  that  would  have  flown,0 

But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down. 

And  from  the  palace  came  a  child  of  sin,  5 

And  took  him  by  the  curls,  and  led  him  in, 

"Where  sat  a  company  with  heated  eyes, 

Expecting  when  a  fountain  should  arise  : 

A  sleepy  light  upon  their  brows  and  lips  — 

As  when  the  sun,  a  crescent  of  eclipse,  10 

Dreams  over  lake  and  lawn,  and  isles  and  capes  — 

Suffused  them,  sitting,  lying,  languid  shapes, 

By  heaps  of  gourds,  and  skins  of  wine,  and  piles  of  grapes. 

ii 

Then  me  thought  I  heard  a  mellow  sound, 

Gathering  up  from  all  the  lower  ground ;  15 

Narrowing  in  to  wrhere  they  sat  assembled 

Low  voluptuous  music  winding  trembled, 

Wov'n  in  circles  :  they  that  heard  it  sigh'd, 

Panted  hand-in-hand  with  faces  pale, 

Swung  themselves,  and  in  low  tones  replied ;  20 

Till  the  fountain  spouted,  showering  wride 

Sleet  of  diamond-drift  and  pearly  hail ; 

Then  the  music  touch'd  the  gates  and  died ; 

Rose  again  from  where  it  seem'd  to  fail, 

Storm'd  in  orbs  of  song,  a  growing  gale  ;  25 

Till  thronging  in  and  in,  to  where  they  waited, 

As  'twere  a  hundred-throated  nightingale, 

M 
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The  strong  tempestuous  treble  throbb'tl  and  palpitated ; 

Ran  into  its  giddiest  whirl  of  sound, 

Caught  the  sparkles,  and  in  circles,  30 

Purple  gauzes,  golden  hazes,  liquid  mazes, 

Flung  the  torrent  rainbow  round: 

Then  they  started  from  their  places, 

Moved  with  violence,  changed  in  hue, 

Caught  each  other  with  wild  grimaces,  35 

Half-invisible  to  the  view, 

Wheeling  with  precipitate  paces 

To  the  melody,  till  they  Hew, 

Hair,  and  eyes,  and  limbs,  and  faces, 

Twisted  hard  in  fierce  embraces,  40 

Like  to  Furies,  like  to  Graces, 

Dash'd  together  in  blinding  dew  : 

Till,  kill'd  with  some  luxurious  agony 

The  nerve-dissolving  melody 

Flutter'd  headlong  from  the  sky.  45 


in 

And  then  I  look'd  up  toward  a  mountain-tract, 

That  girt  the  region  with  high  cliff  and  lawn°  : 

I  saw  that  every  morning,  far  withdrawn 

Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  cataract, 

God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn,°  50 

Unheeded  :  and  detaching,  fold  by  fold, 

From  those  still  heights,  and,  slowly  drawing  near, 

A  vapour  heavy,  hueless,  formless,  cold, 

Came  floating  on  for  many  a  month  and  year, 

Unheeded  :  and  I  thought  I  would  have  spoken,  55 

And  warn'd  that  madman  ere  it  grew  too  late  : 

But,  as  in  dreams,  I  could  not.     Mine  was  broken, 
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When  that  cold  vapour  touch 'd  the  palace  gate, 

And  link'd  again.     I  saw  within  my  head 

A  gray  and  gap-tooth'd  man  as  lean  as  death,  GO 

Who  slowly  rode  across  a  wither'd  heath, 

And  lighted  at  a  ruin'd  inn,  and  said : 


IV 

"  Wrinkled  ostler,  grim  and  thin  ! 

Here  is  custom  come  your  way ; 
Take  my  brute,  and  lead  him  in,  65 

Stuff  his  ribs  with  mouldy  hay. 

"  Bitter  barmaid,  waning  fast ! 

See  that  sheets  are  on  my  bed ; 
What !  the  flower  of  life  is  past : 

It  is  long  before  you  wed.  70 

"  Slip-shod  waiter,  lank  and  sour, 

At  the  Dragon  on  the  heath  ! 
Let  us  have  a  quiet  hour, 

Let  us  hob-and-nob  with  Death. 

"  I  am  old,  but  let  me  drink  ;  75 

Bring  me  spices,  bring  me  wine ; 
I  remember,  when  I  think, 

That  my  youth  was  half  divine. 

"  Wine  is  good  for  shrivell'd  lips,  • 

When  a  blanket  wraps  the  day,  80 

When  the  rotten  woodland  drips, 
And  the  leaf  is  stamp'd  in  clay. 
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"Sit  thee  down,  and  have  do  shame, 
Cheek  by  jowl,  and  knee  by  knee: 

What  rare  I  for  any  nan n  85 

What  for  order  or  degP 

11  Let  me  screw  thee  up  a  ]><  e 

me  loose  thy  tongue  with  wine: 
Callest  thou  that  thing 

Which  is  thinnest  I  thine  or  min<  90 

"Thou  shalt  not  be  saved  by  works  : 

TIkhi  hast  hem  a  sinner  too  : 
Ruin'd  trunks  on  withered  forks. 

Empty  scarecrows,  I  and  you  ! 

"  Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can  : 

Have  a  rouse  before  the  morn  : 
Every  moment  dies  a  man. 

Every  moment  one  is  born. 

"We  are  men  of  ruin'd  blood  : 

Therefore  comes  it  we  are  wise.  100 

Fish  are  we  that  love  the  mud, 
Rising  to  no  fancy-flies. 

"Name  and  fame  !  to  fly  sublime 

Thro'  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  schools, 

Is  to  be  the  ball  of  Time,  105 

Bandied  by  the  hands  of  fools. 

"  Friendship  !  —  to  be  two  in  one  — 

Let  the  canting  liar  pack  ! 
Well  I  know,  when  I  am  gone, 

How  she  mouths  behind  my  back.  110 
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"  Virtue  !  —  to  be  good  and  just  — 

Every  heart,  when  sifted  well, 
Js  a  clot  of  warmer  dust, 

Mix'd  with  cunning  sparks  of  hell. 

"0  !  we  two  as  well  can  look  LIS 

Whited  thought  and  cleanly  lift;0 
As  the  priest,  above  his  book 

Leering  at  his  neighbour's  wife. 

"  Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can  : 

Have  a  rouse  before  the  morn:  120 

Every  moment  dies  a  man, 

Every  moment  one  is  born. 

"  Drink,  and  let  the  parties  rave : 

They  are  fill'd  with  idle  spleen  ; 
Rising,  falling,  like  a  wave,  125 

For  they  know  not  what  they  mean. 

"He  that  roars  for  liberty 

Faster  binds  a  tyrant's  power ; 
And  the  tyrant's  cruel  glee 

Forces  on  the  freer  hour.  130 

"  Fill  the  can,  and  fill  the  cup : 

All  the  windy  ways  of  men 
Are  but  dust  that  rises  up, 

And  is  lightly  laid  again. 

"  Greet  her  with  applausive  breath,  135 

Freedom,  gaily  doth  she  tread ; 
In  her  right  a  civic  wreath, 

In  her  left  a  human  head. 
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"  No,  I  love  DOt  what  is  new  ; 

She  is  of  an  ancient  house  :  140 

And  I  think  we  know  the  hue 

Ot*  that  cap  upon  her  brows. 

11  Let  her  go  !    her  thirst  she  slakes 

Where  the  bloodv  conduit  inns, 
Then  her  sweetest  meal  she  makes  145 

On  the  first-born  of  her  sons. 

"Drink  to  lofty  hopes  that  cool  — 
Visions  of  a  perfect  State  : 

Drink  we,  last,  the  public  tool, 

Frantic  love  and  frantic  hate.  150 

"Chant  me  now  some  wicked  stave, 

Till  thy  drooping  courage  rise, 
And  the  glow-worm  of  the  grave 

Glimmer  in  thy  rheumy  eyes. 

"Fear  not  thou  to  loose  thy  tongue;  155 

Set  thy  hoary  fancies  free; 
"What  is  loathsome  to  the  young 

Savours  well  to  thee  and  me. 

"Change,  reverting  to  the  years, 

When  thy  nerves  could  understand  l»i<) 

"What  there  is  in  loving  tears. 

And  the  warmth  of  hand  in  hand. 

"  Tell  me  tales  of  thy  first  love  — 
April  hopes,  the  fools  of  chance ; 

Till  the  graves  begin  to  move,  165 

And  the  dead  begin  to  dance. 
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"Fill  the  can,  and  (ill  the  cup  : 

All  the  windy  ways  of  men 
Arc  but  dust  that  rises  up, 

And  is  lightly  laid  again.  170 

"Trooping  from  their  mouldy  dens 
The  chap-fallen0  circle  spreads : 
Welcome,  fellow-citizens, 

Hollow  hearts  and  empty  heads  ! 

"  You  are  bones,  and  what  of  that  1  175 

Every  face,  however  full, 
Padded  round  with  flesh  and  fat, 

Is  but  modell'd  on  a  skull. 

"  Death  is  king,  and  Yivat  Rex  ! 

Tread  a  measure  on  the  stones,  180 

Madam  —  if  I  know  your  sex, 

From  the  fashion  of  your  bones. 

"  No,  I  cannot  praise  the  fire 

In  your  eye  —  nor  yet  your  lip  : 
All  the  more  do  I  admire  185 

Joints  of  cunning  workmanship. 

"  Lo  !  God's  likeness0  —  the  ground-plan  — 
Neither  modell'd,  glazed,  nor  framed  : 

Buss  me,  thou  rough  sketch  of  man, 

Far  too  naked  to  be  shamed  !  100 

"Drink  to  Fortune,  drink  to  Chance, 

While  we  keep  a  little  breath  ! 
Drink  to  heavy  ignorance  ! 

Hob-and-nob  with  brother  Death  ! 
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"Thou  art  mazed,  the  night  La  long,  198 

And  the  Longer  night  is  near : 
What  !   I  am  not  all  as  wrong 

As  a  bitter  jest  is  dear. 

"Youthful  hopes,  by  Bcores,  to  all, 

When  the  Locks  are  crisp  and  curl'dj  200 

Unto  me  my  maudlin  gall 

And  my  mockeries  of  the  world. 

"  Fill  the  cup,  and  (ill  the  can  : 

Mingle  madness,  mingle  scorn! 
Dregs  of  life,  and  lees0  of  man  :  205 

Yet  we  will  not  die  forlorn." 


The  voice  grew  faint :   there  came  a  further  change: 

Once  more  uprose  the  mystic  mountain  range: 

Below  were  men  and  horses  pierced  with  worms, 

And  slowly  quickening  into  lower  forms;  210 

By  shards  and  scurf  of  salt,  and  scum  of  dross, 

Old  plash  of  rains,  and  refuse  patch 'd  with  moss. 

Then  some  one  spake  :   "  Behold  !  it  was  a  crime 

Of  sense  avenged  by  sense  that  wore  with  time.0" 

Another  said  :   "  The  crime  of  sense0  became  215 

The  crime  of  malice,  and  is  equal  blame." 

And  one  :   "  He  had  not  wholly  quench'd  his  power ; 

A  little  grain  of  conscience  made  him  sour." 

At  last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope 

Cry  to  the  summit,  "  Is  there  any  hope?"  22'J 

To  which  an  answer  peai'd  from  that  high  land, 

But  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand  ; 

And  on  the  glimmering  limit  far  withdrawn 

God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn. 
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BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK0 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  o  Sea  ! 
Ami  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

0  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy,  5 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

0  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ;  10 

But  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish 'd  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  0  Sea ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead  15 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 
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The  rain  had  fallen,  the  Poet  arose, 

He  pass'd  by  the  town  and  out  of  the  street, 
A  light  wind  blew  from  the  gates  of  the  sun, 

And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the  wTheat, 
And  he  sat  him  down  in  a  lonely  place, 

And  chanted  a  melody  loud  and  sweet, 
That  made  the  wild-swan  pause  in  her  cloud, 

And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  feet. 
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The  swallow  Btopi  as  he  hunted  the  fly, 

The  Bnake  Blip!  under  a  Bpray,  10 

The  wild  hawk  stood  with  the  down  <»n  his  beak, 

Ami  stared,  with  his  t'«»<»t  on  the  prey  ; 
An  I  the  nightingale  thought,  "  L  have  sung  many  songs, 

Bui  never  a  one  bo  gay, 
V  >r  he  Binge  of  what  the  world  will  be  15 

When  the  years  have  died  away." 

THE    BROOK 

Here,  by  this  brook,  we  parted;  I  to  the  I. 

And  he    for  Italy  —  too  late  —  too  late  : 

One  whom  the  strong  Bona  of  the  world  despise; 

Fur  lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  Bcrip  and  share, 

And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent  for  cent;  B 

N^r  could  he  understand  how  money  breeds, 

Thought  it  a  dead  thing;  yet  himself  could  make 

The  thing  that  is  not  aa  the  thing  that  is. 

0  had  he  lived  !     In  our  Bchoolbooks  we  Bay, 

Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd,  10 

They  flourished  then  or  then  ;  but  life  in  him 

Could  scarce  be  -aid  t  i  flourish,  only  touch'd 

On  such  a  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 

When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of  green, 

And  nothing  perfect  :  yet  the  brook  lie  loved,  15 

For  which,  in  branding  summers  of  Bengal, 

Or  ev'n  the  swe  t  half-English  Neilgherry°  air 

1  panted,  seems,  as  I  re-listen  to  it. 
Prattling  the  primrose  fancies  <>f  the  boy, 

To  me  that  loved  him  ;  for  "  0  brook,''  he  says,  20 

"  0  babbling  brook,"  says  Edmund  in  his  rhyme, 

"  Whence  come  you  1  "  and  the  brook,  why  not  ?  replies  : 
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I  come  from  haunts  Oi  COOt  and  In  in, 

1  make  i  Budden  sally. 
And  Bparkle  ou1  annum  the  fern,  26 

To  bicker  down  a  \  alley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

( >r  slip  bel  w  een  the  ridg 
l'»\  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  hair  a  hundred  brid .  30 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  ri\ er, 

For  men  may  conn'  ami  men  may  go, 
But  1  £0  00  for  ever. 


"Poor  lad,  he  died  at  Florence,  quite  worn  out,  3". 

Travelling  to  Naples.     There  is  Darnley  bridge, 
It  has  more  ivy;  there  the  river;  and  there 
Stands  Philip's  farm  where  brook  and  river  meet. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways. 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles,  40 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
Ami  many  a  fairy  foreland  set  45 

With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  Mow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  meu  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever.  50 


"  But  Philip  chatter'd  more  than  brook  or  bird ; 
Old  Philip  ;  all  about  the  fields  you  caught 
His  weary  daylong  chirping,  like  the  dry 
High-elbow'd  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass. 
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I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out.  55 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

And  here  and  then-  a  foamy  rlake 

Upon  me,  as  1  travel  GO 

With  many  a  silvery  waterhreak 

Above  the  golden  gravel, 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  riv. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  65 

But  I  ur>>  on  lor  ever. 

"0  darling  Katie  Willows,  his  one  child! 
A  maiden  of  our  century,  yet  most  meek  ; 
A  daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  coai 
Straight,  hut  as  lissome0  as  a  hazel  wand;  70 

Her  eyes  a  bashful  azure,  and  her  hair 
In  gloss  and  line  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within. 

"Sweet  Katie,  once  I  did  her  a  good  turn, 
Her  and  her  far-off  cousin  and  betrothed,  75 

James  Willows,  of  one  name  and  heart  with  her. 
For  here  I  came,  twenty  years  back  — the  week 
Before  I  parted  with  poor  Edmund  ;  crost 
By  that  old  bridge  which,  half  in  ruins  then, 
Still  makes  a  hoary  eyebrow  for  the  gleam  80 

Beyond  it,  where  the  waters  marry0  —  crost, 
Whistling  a  random  bar  of  Bonny  Doon, 
And  push'd  at  Philip's  garden-gate.     The  gate, 
Half-parted  from  a  weak  and  scolding  hinge, 
Stuck ;  and  he  clamour'd  from  a  casement^  '  Run  '       85 
To  Katie  somewhere  in  the  walks  below, 
1  Run,  Katie  ! '     Katie  never  ran  :  she  moved 
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To  meet  me,  winding  under  woodbine  bowers, 

A  little  liutter'd,  with  her  eyelids  down, 

Fresh  apple-blossom,  blushing  for  a  boon.  (jo 

"What  was  it?  less  of  sentiment  than  sense 
Had  Katie ;  not  illiterate  ;  nor  of  those 
Who  dabbling  in  the  fount  of  Active  tears, 
And  nursed  by  mealy-mouth'd  philanthropies, 
Divorce  the  Feeling  from  her  mate  the  Deed.  95 

"  She  told  me.     She  and  James  had   quarrcll'd.    Why  1 
What  cause  of  quarrel  1     None,  she  said,  no  cause  ; 
James  had  no  cause  :  but  when  I  prest  the  cause, 
I  learnt  that  James  had  flickering  jealousies 
Which  anger'd  her.     Who  anger'd  James  ?  I  said.  100 

But  Katie  snatch'd  her  eyes  at  once  from  mine, 
And  sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot 
Some  figure  like  a  wizard  pentagram0 
On  garden  gravel,  let  my  query  pass 

Unclaim'd,  in  flushing  silence,  till  I  ask'd  105 

If  James  were  coming.     '  Coming  every  day,' 
She  answer'd,  '  ever  longing  to  explain, 
But  evermore  her  father  came  across 
WTith  some  long-winded  tale,  and  broke  him  short ; 
And  James  departed  vext  with  him  and  her.'  110 

How  could  I  help  her  ?     '  Would  I  —  was  it  wrong  1 ' 
(Claspt  hands  and  that  petitionary  grace 
Of  sweet  seventeen  subdued  me  ere  she  spoke) 
'  0  would  I  take  her  father  for  one  hour, 
For  one  half-hour,  and  let  him  talk  to  me  ! '  115 

And  even  while  she  spoke,  I  saw  where  James 
Made  toward  us,  like  a  wader  in  the  surf, 
Beyond  the  brook,  waist-deep  in  meadow  sweet. 
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"0  Katie,  what  I  Buffer'd  for  your  sake  ! 
For  in  I  went,  and  call'd  old  Philip  out  120 

To  show  the  farm  :  full  willingly  he  rose  : 
Be  led  me  thro'  the  short  Bweet-emelling  lanes 
Ot*  his  wheat  suburb,  babbling  as  he  went. 
He  praised  his  land,  his  horses,  his  machine 
He  praised  his  ploughs,  his  cows,  his  hugs,  his  dogs;    12s 

He  praised  his  hens,  his  geese,  his  guinea-hens; 

His  pigeons,  who  in  session  on  their  rooi 
Approved  him,  bowing  at  their  own  deserts  : 

Then  from  the  plaintive  mother's  teat  he  took 

Her  blind  and  shuddering  puppies,  naming  each,  130 

And  naming  those,  his  friends,  for  whom  they  were: 

Then  crost  the  common  into  Darnley  chase 

To  show  Sir  Arthur's  deer.     In  copse  and  fern 

Twinkled  the  innumerable  ear  and  tail. 

Then,  seated  on  a  serpent-rooted  beech,  13o 

He  pointed  out  a  pasturing  colt,  and  said  : 

"That  was  the  four-year-old  I  sold  the  Squire." 

And  there  he  told  a  long  long-winded  tale 

Of  how  the  Squire  had  seen  the  colt  at  grass, 

And  how  it  was  the  thing  his  daughter  wish'd,  140 

And  how  he  sent  the  bailiff  to  the  farm 

To  learn  the  price,  and  what  the  price  he  ask'd, 

And  how  the  bailiff  swore  that  he  was  mad, 

But  he  stood  firm ;  and  so  the  matter  hung ; 

He  gave  them  line  :  and  five  days  after  that  145 

He  met  the  bailiff  at  the  Golden  Fleece, 

Who  then  and  there  had  offer'd  something  more, 

But  he  stood  firm  ;  and  so  the  matter  hung  • 

He  knew  the  man ;  the  colt  would  fetch  its  price ; 

He  gave  them  line  :  and  how  by  chance  at  last  150 

(It  might  be  May  or  April,  he  forgot, 
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The  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May) 

He  found  the  bailiff  riding  by  the  farm, 

And,  talking  from  the  point,  lie  drew  liini  in, 

And  there  he  niellow'd  all  his  heart  with  ale,  155 

Until  they  closed  a  bargain,  hand  in  hand. 

"Then,  while  I  breathed  in  sight  of  haven,  he, 
Poor  fellow,  could  he  help  it?  recommenced, 
And  ran  thro'  all  the  coltish  chronicle, 
Wild  Will,  Black  Bess,  Tantivy,  Tallyho,  1G0 

Reform,  White  Rose,  Bellerophon,0  the  Jilt, 
Arbaces,0  and  Phenomenon,  and  the  rest, 
Till,  not  to  die  a  listener,  I  arose, 
And  with  me  Philip,  talking  still ;  and  so 
We  turn'd  our  foreheads  from  the  falling  sun,  1(55 

And  following  our  own  shadows  thrice  as  long 
As  when  they  follow'd  us  from  Philip's  door, 
Arrived,  and  found  the  sun  of  sweet  content 
Re-risen  in  Katie's  eyes,  and  all  things  welL 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots,  170 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers  ; 
I  move  tbe  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 

Among  my  skimming  swallows ;  175 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 

Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars;  180 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses ; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  oil  for  ever.  185 
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Yes,  men  may  come  and  go  ;  and  these  are  gone, 

All  gone.     My  dearest  brother,  Edmund,  Bleeps, 

Nut  by  the  well-known  stream  and  rustic  spire, 

lint  unfamiliar  Arno,°and  the  dome 

Of  Brunelleschi°  ;  Bleeps  in  peace:  and  he,  100 

Poor  Philip,  of  all  his  lavish  waste  of  words 

Remains  the  lean  1*.  W.  on  his  tomb: 

I  scraped  the  lichen  from  it:   Katie  walks 

By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas 

Far  off,  and  holds  her  ltead  to  other  stars,  105 

And  breathes  in  April-autumns.     All  are  gone." 

So  Lawrence  Aylmer,  seated  on  a  stile 
In  the  long  hedge,  and  rolling  in  his  mind 
Old  waifs  of  rhyme,  and  bowing  o'er  the  brook 
A  tonsured  head  in  middle  age  forlorn,  200 

Mused,  and  was  mute.      On  a  sudden  a  low  breath 
Of  tender  air  made  tremble  in  the  hedge 
The  fragile  bindweed -1h*11s  and  briony  rings ; 
And  he  look'd  up.     There  stood  a  maiden  near, 
Waiting  to  pass.     In  much  amaze  he  stared  205 

On  eyes  a  bashful  azure,  and  on  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within  : 
Then,  wondering,  askcl  her,  "Are  you  from  the  farm  ?" 
"  Yes,"  answer'd  she.   "  Pray  stay  a  little  :  pardon  me ;    210 
What  do  they  call  you?"    "Katie."    "That  were  strange. 
What  surname?"  "Willows."  "No!"  "That  is  my  name." 
"  Indeed !  "  and  here  he  look'd  so  self-perplext, 
That  Katie  langh'd,  and  laughing  blush'd,  till  he 
Laugh 'd  also,  but  as  one  before  he  wakes,  215 

Who  feels  a  glimmering  strangeness  in  his  dream. 
Then  looking  at  her  :   "  Too  happy,  fresh  and  fair, 
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Too  fresh  and  fair  in  our  sad  world's  best  bloom, 

To  be  the  ghost  of  one  who  bore  your  name 

About  these  meadows,  twenty  years  ago."  220 

"Have  you  not  heard?"  said  Katie,  "we  came  back. 
We  bought  the  farm  we  tenanted  before. 
Am  I  so  like  her?  so  they  said  on  board. 
Sir,  if  you  knew  her  in  her  English  days, 
My  mother,  as  it  seems  you  did,  the  days,  225 

That  most  she  loves  to  talk  of,  come  with  me. 
My  brother  James  is  in  the  harvest-field  : 
But  she — you  will  be  welcome  —  0,  come  in  !  " 

ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON  ° 

PUBLISHED    IN    1852 
I 

Bury  the  Great  Duke 

With  an  empire's  lamentation, 
Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation, 
Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall,  5 

Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall, 
And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  hall. 

ii 

Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  whom  we  deplore  ? 

Here,  in  streaming  London's  central  roar. 

Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for,  10 

And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for, 

Echo  round  his  bones  for  evermore. 
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III 

Lead  out  the  pageant  :  sad  and  slow, 

As  fits  an  universal  woe, 

Let  the  long  Long  procession  go,  15 

And  let  the  Borrowing  crowd  about  it  grow, 

And  let  the  mournful  martial  music  blow; 

The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 


IV 

Mourn,  for  to  us  he  seems  the  last, 

Remembering  all  his  greatness  in  the  Past.  20 

No  more  in  soldier  fashion  will  he  greet 

With  lifted  hand  the  gazer  in  the  street. 

0  friends,  our  chief  state-oracle  is  mute  : 

Mourn  for  the  man  of  long-enduring  blood, 

The  statesman-warrior,  moderate,  resolute,  25 

Whole  in  himself,  a  common  good. 

Mourn  for  the  man  of  amplest  influence, 

Yet  clearest  of  ambitious  crime, 

Our  greatest  yet  with  least  pretence, 

Great  in  council  and  great  in  war,  30 

Foremost  captain  of  his  time, 

Rich  in  saving  common-sense, 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime. 

0  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew,  35 

0  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew, 

0  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true, 

0  fall'n  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 

Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew ! 

Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore.  40 
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The  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o'er. 

The  great  World-victor's  victor  will  be  seen  no  more. 


All  is  over  and  done  : 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

England,  for  thy  son.  45 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd. 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

And  render  him  to  the  mould. 

Under  the  cross  of  gold 

That  shines  over  city  and  river,  50 

There  he  shall  rest  for  ever 

Among  the  wise  and  the  bold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd  : 

And  a  reverent  people  behold 

The  towering  car,  the  sable  steeds  :  55 

Bright  let  it  be  with  its  blazon'd  deeds, 

Dark  in  its  funeral  fold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd  : 

And  a  deeper  knell  in  the  heart  be  knoll'd ; 

And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem  roll'd  60 

Thro'  the  dome  of  the  golden  cross ; 

And  the  volleying  cannon  thunder  his  loss ; 

He  knew  their  voices  of  old. 

For  many  a  time  in  many  a  clime 

His  captain's  ear  has  heard  them  boom  65 

Bellowing  victory,  bellowing  doom  : 

When  he  with  those  deep  voices  wrought, 

Guarding  realms  and  kings  from  shame ; 

With  those  deep  voices  our  dead  captain  taught 

The  tyrant,  and  asserts  his  claim  70 
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In  that  dread  Bound  to  the  great  name, 

Which  lie  has  worn  bo  pure  of  blame, 

In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 

A  man  of  well-attemper'd  frame. 

0  civic  muse,  to  such  a  name, 

To  such  a  name  for  ages  lone:, 

To  such  a  name, 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame, 

And  ever  echoing  avenues  of  song. 


VI 

Who  is  he  that  cometh,  like  an  honour'd  guest,0         80 

With  banner  and  with  music,  with  soldier  and  with  priest, 

With  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on  my  rest? 

Mighty  Seaman,  this  is  he 

Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea. 

Thine  island  loves  thee  well,  thou  famous  man,  85 

The  greatest  sailor  since  our  world  began. 

Now,  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums, 

To  thee  the  greatest  soldier  comes ; 

For  this  is  he 

Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea ;  90 

His  foes  were  thine  ;  he  kept  us  free. 

0  give  him  welcome,  this  is  he 

Worthy  of  our  gorgeous  rites, 

And  worthy  to  be  laid  by  thee ; 

For  this  is  England's  greatest  son,  95 

He  that  gain'd  a  hundred  fights, 

Nor  ever  lost  an  English  gun ; 

This  is  he  that  far  away 

Against  the  myriads  of  Assaye0 

Clash'd  with  his  fiery  few  and  won ;  100 
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And  underneath  another  sun,0 

Warring  on  a  later  day, 

Round  affrighted  Lisbon0  drew 

The  treble  works,  the  vast  designs 

Of  his  labour'd  rampart-lines,  105 

Where  he  greatly  stood  at  bay, 

Whence  he  issued  forth  anew, 

And  ever  great  and  greater  grew, 

Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 

Back  to  France  her  banded  swarms,  110 

Back  to  France  with  countless  blows, 

Till  o'er  the  hills  her  eagles  flew 

Beyond  the  Pyrenean  pines, 

Follow'd  up  in  valley  and  glen 

With  blare  of  bugle,  clamour  of  men,  115 

Roll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms, 

And  England  pouring  on  her  foes. 

Such  a  war  had  such  a  close. 

Again  their  ravening  eagle  rose 

In  anger,  wheel'd  on  Europe-shadowing  wings,  120 

And  barking  for  the  thrones  of  kings  ; 

Till  one  that  sought  but  Duty's  iron  crown 

On  that  loud  sabbath0  shook  the  spoiler  down ; 

A  day  of  onsets  of  despair  ! 

Dash'd  on  every  rocky  square  125 

Their  surging  charges  foam'd  themselves  away ; 

Last,  the  Prussian  trumpet  blew ; 

Thro'  the  long-tormented  air 

Heaven  flash'd  a  sudden  jubilant  ray, 

And  down  we  swept  and  charged  and  overthrew.        130 

So  great  a  soldier  taught  us  there, 

What  long-enduring  hearts  could  do 

In  that' world-earthquake,  Waterloo  ! 
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Mighty  Seaman,  tender  and  true, 

Ami  pure  as  he  from  taint  of  craven  guile  135 

I  I  saviour  of  the  silver-coasted  isle,0 

<>  shaker  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile, 

If  aught  of  things  that  here  befall 

Touch  a  spirit  among  thingB  divine, 

If  love  of  country  move  thee  there  at  all,  140 

['••   glad,  because  his  bones  are  laid  by  thine! 

And  thro1  the  centuries  let  a  people's  voice 

In  full  acclaim, 

A  people's  voi 

The  proof  and  echo  of  all  human  fame,  145 

A  people's  voice,  when  they  rejoice 

At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

Attest  their  great  commander's  claim 

With  honour,  honour,  honour,  honour  to  him, 

Eternal  honour  to  his  name.  150 


VII 

A  peoples  voice  !  we  are  a  people  yet. 
Tho'  all  men  else  their  nobler  dreams  forget, 
Confused  by  brainless  mobs  and  Lawless  Powers; 

Thank  Him  who  isled  us  here,  and  roughly  Bet 

His  Briton  in  blown  seas  and  Btorming  shower.-,         155 

We  have  a  voice,  with  which  to  pay  the  debt 

Of  boundless  love  and  reverence  and  regret 

To  those  great  men  who  fought,  and  kept  it  ours. 

And  keep  it  ours,  0  God,  from  brute  control ; 

0  Statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye,  the  soul  100 

Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole, 

And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom  sown 

Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne, 
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That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there  springs 

Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings  ;  1G5 

For,  saving  that,  ye  help  to  save  mankind 

Till  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust, 

And  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  inarch  of  mind, 

Till  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and  crowns  be  just. 

But  wink  no  more  in  slothful  overtrust.  170 

Remember  him  who  led  your  hosts; 

He  bade  you  guard  the  sacred  coasts. 

Your  cannons  moulder  on  the  seaward  wall; 

His  voice  is  silent  in  your  council-hall 

For  ever  ;  and  whatever  tempests  lour  175 

For  ever  silent ;  even  if  they  broke 

In  thunder,  silent ;  yet  remember  all 

He  spoke  among  you,  and  the  Man  who  spoke ; 

Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 

Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal  God  for  power,  180 

Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumour  flow 

Thro'  either  babbling  world  of  high  and  low  ; 

Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 

With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life ; 

Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe  ;  185 

Whose  eighty  winters  freeze  with  one  rebuke 

All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the  right : 

Truth-teller  was  our  England's  Alfred0  named  ; 

Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke ; 

Whatever  record  leap  to  light  190 

He  never  shall  be  shamed. 


VIII 

Lo,  the  leader  in  these  glorious  wars 
Now  to  glorious  burial  slowly  borne, 
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FottWd  by  the  brave  of  other  lands 

Be,  OU  whom  from  both  her  open  hands  igs 

Lavish  Bonour  shower'd  all  her  stars, 
And  affluent  Fortune  emptied  all  her  horn. 
Yea,  let  all  good  things  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  1..-  great, 

But  as  he  savi  ves  the  state.  200 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story, 
Tiir  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory  ■ 
Be  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
Forthr  right,  and  Learns  to  deaden 

of  self,  before  his  journey  cl  205 

He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-ro&  3. 
Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story, 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory  ;  210 

He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 
On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands, 
Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevaiPd, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  sealed  215 

Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun. 
Such  was  he  :  his  work  is  done. 
But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure, 
Let  his  great  example  stand  220 

Colossal,  seen  of  every  land, 
And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure: 
Till  in  all  lands  and  thro'  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  dory  : 
And  let  the  land  whose  hearths  he  saved  from  shame     225 
For  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 
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At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

And  when  the  long-illumined  cities  flame, 

Their  ever-loyal  iron  Leader's  fame, 

With  honour,  honour,  honour,  honour  to  him,  230 

Eternal  honour  to  his  name. 


IX 

Peace,  his  triumph  will  be  sung 
By  some  yet  unmoulded  tongue 

Far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see: 

Peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain  235 

For  one  about  whose  patriarchal  knee 

Late  the  little  children  clung : 

O  peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one,  upon  whose  hand  and  heart  and  brain 

Once  the  weight  and  fate  of  Europe  hung.  240 

Ours  the  pain,  be  his  the  gain  ! 

More  than  is  of  man's  degree 

Must  be  with  us,  watching  here 

At  this,  our  great  solemnity. 

Whom  we  see  not  we  revere  ;  245 

"VVe  revere,  and  we  refrain 

From  talk  of  battles  loud  and  vain, 

And  brawling  memories  all  too  free 

For  such  a  wise  humility 

As  befits  a  solemn  fane  :  250 

We  revere,  and  while  we  hear 

The  tides  of  Music's  golden  sea 

Setting  toward  eternity, 

Uplifted  high  in  heart  and  hope  are  we, 

Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true  255 

There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 
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Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 

And  Victor  he  must  ever 

For  tho*  the  (riant  Ages  heave  the  hill 

And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore  260 

Make  and  break,  and  work  their  will  ; 

Tho'  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads  roll 

Round  us,  each  with  different  powers, 

And  other  forms  of  lite  than  ours, 

What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul?  261 

On  God  and  (rodlike  men  we  build  our  trust. 

Hush,  the  Dead  -March  wails  in  the  people's  ears: 

The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs  and  tears 

The  black  earth  yawns  :  the  mortal  disappears; 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ;  270 

He  is  gone  who  seem'd  so  great.  — 

(r.me;  but  nothing  can  bereave  hirn 

Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 

Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 

Something  far  advanced  in  State,  275 

And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 

Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him. 

Speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 

Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down, 

And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him,  280 

God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him. 
L852. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE0 


Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 
Half  a  league  onward, 

All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 


I 
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"Forward,  the  Light  Brigade!  5 

Charge  for  the  guns  !  "  he  said : 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Bode  the  .six  hundred. 


ii 

"Forward,  the  Light  Brigade!" 

Was  there  a  man  dismay'd  ?  10 

Not  tho'  the  soldiers  knew 

Some  one  had  blunder'd  : 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die :  15 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 


in 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them  20 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd ; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell  25 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 


IV 

Flash'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flash'd  as  they  turn'd  in  air 
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Sabring  the  gunners  there, 

Charging  an  army,  while  30 

All  the  world  wonder'd  : 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 
Eight  thro'  the  line  they  broke ; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reel'd  from  the  sabre-stroke  35 

Shatter'd  and  sunderd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not  — 

Not  the  six  hundred. 


Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them,  40 

Cannon  behind  them 

Volley'd  and  thnnder'd  ■ 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 

They  that  had  fought  so  well  45 

Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 

Left  of  six  hundred. 


VI 

When  can  their  glory  fade  1  50 

0  the  wild  charge  they  made ! 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honour  the  charge  they  made  ! 
Honour  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred  !  55 
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THE   GRANDMOTHER0 

i 

And  Willy,  my  eldest-born,  is  gone,  you  say,  little  Anne  ? 
Ruddy  and  white,  and  strong  on  his  legs,  he  looks  like  a  man. 
And  Willy's  wife  has  written  :   she  never  was  over-wise, 
Never  the  wife  for  Willy :  he  wouldn't  take  my  advice. 

ii 

For,  Annie,  you  see,  her  father  was  not  the  man  to  save,  5 

Hadn't  a  head  to  manage,  and  drank  himself  into  his  grave. 
Pretty  enough,  very  pretty  !  but  I  wras  against  it  for  one. 
Eh  ! — but  he  wouldn't  hear  me  —  and  Willy,  you  say,  is  gone. 

in 

Willy,  my  beauty,  my  eldest-bom,  the  flower  of  the  flock ; 
Never  a  man  could  fling  him  :  for  Willy  stood  like  a  rock.      10 
"  Here's  a  leg  for  a  balje  of  a  week  !  "  says  doctor  ;  and  he  would 

be  bound, 
There  was  not  his  like  that  year  in  twenty  parishes  round. 

IV 

Strong  of  his  hands,  and  strong  on  his  legs,  but  still  of  his 

tongue  ! 
I  ought  to  have  gone  before  him  :  T  wonder  lie  went  so  young. 
I  cannot  cry  for  him,  Annie:  I  have  not  long  to  stay;  15 

Perhaps  I  shall  see  him  the  sooner,  for  ho  lived  far  away. 


Why  do  you  look  at  me,  Annie?  you  think  I  am  hard  and  cold  ; 
But  all  my  children  have  gone  before  me,  I  am  so  old  : 
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I  cannot  weep  for  Willy,  nor  can  I  weep  for  the  rest  : 

Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wept  with  the  best.     20 

VI 

For  I  remember  a  quarrel  I  had  with  your  father,  my  dear, 
All  for  a  slanderous  story,  that  cost  me  many  a  tear. 
I  mean  your  grandfather,  Annie :  it  cost  me  a  world  of  woe, 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy  years  ago. 

VII 

For  Jenny,  my  cousin,  had  come  to  the  place,  and  I  knew  right 
well  25 

That  Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time  :  I  knew,  but  I  would  not  tell. 

And  she  to  be  coming  and  slandering  me,  the  base  little  liai  ! 

But  the  tongue  is  a  fire  as  you  know,  my  dear,  the  tongue  is  a 
fire. 

VIII 

And  the  parson  made  it  his  text  that  week,  and  he  said  likewise, 
That  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies,  30 
That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  out- 
right, 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight. 

IX 

And  Willy  had  not  been  down  to  the  farm  for  a  week  and  a 

day ; 
And  all  things  look'd  half-dead,  tho'  it  was  the  middle  of  May. 
Jenny,  to  slander  me,  who  knew  what  Jenny  had  been  ! 
But  soiling  another,  Annie,  will  never  make  oneself  clean. 
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.nd  I  cried  myself  well-nigh  blind,  and  all  of  an  evening  late 
I  climb'd  to  the  top  of  the  garth,  and  stood  by  the  road  at  the 

gate. 

IThe  moon  like  a  rick  on  fire  was  rising  over  the  dale, 
And  whit,   whit,   whit,  in  the  bush  beside   me  chirmpt  the 

nightingale.  40 

XI 

All  of  a  sudden  he  stopt :  there  past  by  the  gate  of  the  farm, 
Willy  —  he  didn't  see  me,  —  and  Jenny  hung  on  his  arm. 
Out  into  the  road  I  started,  and  spoke  I  scarce  knew  how ; 
All,  there's  no  fool  like  the  old  one  —  it  makes  me  angry  now. 

XII 

Willy   stood   up    like   a   man,  and  look'd  the   thing  that  he 
meant ;  45 

Jenny,  the  viper,  made  me  a  mocking  curtsey  and  went. 
And  1  said,  "  Let  us  part :  in  a  hundred  years  it'll  all  be  the  same, 
You  cannot  love  me  at  all,  if  you  love  not  my  good  name." 

XIII 

And  he  turn'd,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  all  wet,  in  the  sweet  moon- 
shine : 
"  Sweetheart,  I  love  yon  so  well  that  your  good  name  is  mine  ;  50 
And  what  do  1  care  for  .Jane,  let  her  speak  of  yon  well  or  ill; 
But  marry  me  out  of  hand  :  we  two  shall  be  happy  still." 

XIV 

"  Marry  you,  Willy  !  "  said  I,  "  but  I  needs  must  speak  my  mind, 
And  I  fear  you'll  listen  to  tales,  be  jealous  and  hard  and  unkind. '' 
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But  he  turn'd  and  claspt  me  in  his  arms,  and  answer'd,  "  No, 
love,  no ;  "  5c 

Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy  years  ago. 


xv 

So  Willy  and  I  were  wedded  :  I  wore  a  lilac  gown ; 

And  the  ringers  rang  with  a  will,  and  he  gave  the  ringers  a 

crown. 
But  the  first  that  ever  I  bare  was  dead  before  he  was  born, 
Shadow  and  shine  is  life,  little  Aunie,  flower  and  thorn.  GO 


XVI 

That  was  the  first  time,  too,  that  ever  I  thought  of  death. 
There  lay  the  sweet  little  body  that  never  had  drawn  a  breath, 
I  had  not  wept,  little  Anne,  not  since  I  had  been  a  wife  ; 
But  I  wept  like  a  child  that  day,  for  the  babe  had  fought  for 
his  life. 

XVII 

His  dear  little  face  was  troubled,  as  if  with  anger  or  pain  :  65 
I  look'd  at  the  still  little  body  —  his  trouble  had  all  been  in  vain. 
For  Willy  I  cannot  weep,  I  shall  see  him  another  morn  : 
But  I  wept  like  a  child  for  the  child  that  was  dead  before  he 
was  born. 

XVIII 

But  he  cheer'd  me,  my  good  man,  for  he  seldom  said  me  nay  : 
Kind,  like  a  man,   was  he ;   like  a  man,   too,   would  have  his 

way :  TO 

Never  jealous  —  not  he  :  we  had  many  a  happy  year  : 
And  he  died,  and  I  could  not  weep  —  my  own  time  seem'd 

near. 
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XIX 

But  I  wish'd  it  had  been  God's  will  that  I,  too,  then  could  have 

died  : 
I  began  to  be  tired  a  little,  and  fain  had  slept  at  his  side. 
And  that  was  ten  years  back,  or  more,  if  I  don't  forget :         75 
But  as  to  the  children,  Annie,  they're  all  about  me  yet. 

xx 

Pattering  over  the  boards,  my  Annie  who  left  me  at  two, 
Patter  she  goes,  my  own  little  Annie,  an  Annie  like  you  : 
Pattering  over  the  boards,  she  comes  and  goes  at  her  will, 
While  Harry  is  in  the  five-acre  and  Charlie  ploughing  the  hill.  80 

xxi 

And  Harry  and  Charlie,  I  hear  them  too  —  they  sing  to  their 

team  : 
Often  they  come  to  the  door  in  a  pleasant  kind  of  a  dream. 
They  come  and  sit  by  my  chair,  they  hover  about  my  bed  — 
I  am  not  always  certain  if  they  be  alive  or  dead. 

xxn  i  in 

And  yet  I  know  for  a  truth,  there's  none  of  them  left  alive 
For  Harry  went  at  sixty,  your  father  at  sixty-five  : 
And  Willy,  my  eldest-born,  at  nigh  threescore  and  ten; 
1  knew  them  all  as  babies,  and  now  they're  elderly  men. 

XXIII 

For  mine  is  a  time  of  peace,  it  is  not  often  I  grieve  ; 
J  am  oftener  sitting  at  home  in  my  father's  farm  at  eve  :         90 
o 
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And  the  neighbours  come  and  laugh  and  gossip,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  find  myself  often  laughing  at  things  that  have  long  gone  by 


XXIV 

To  be  sure  the  preacher  says  our  sins  should  make  us  sad : 
But  mine  is  a  time  of  peace,  and  there  is  Grace  to  be  had ; 
And  God,  not  man,  is  the  Judge  of  us  all  when  life  shall  cease ;  95 
And  in  this  Book,  little  Annie,  the  message  is  one  of  Peace. 


XXV 

And  age  is  a  time  of  peace,  so  it  be  free  from  pain, 

And  happy  has  been  my  life  ;  but  I  would  not  live  it  again. 

I  seem  to  be  tired  a  little,  that's  all,  and  long  for  rest ; 

Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wept  with  the  best.     100 


XXVI 

So  Willy  has  gone,  my  beauty,  my  eldest-born,  my  flower ; 
But  how  can  I  weep  for  Willy,  he  has  but  gone  for  an  hour, 
Gone  for  a  minute,  my  son,  from  this  room  into  the  next ; 
j^Joo,  shall  go  in  a  minute.     What  time  have  I  to  be  vexf? 


XXVII 

And  Willy's  wife  lias  written,  she  never  was  over- wise.  105 

Get  me  my  glasses,  Annie  :  thank  God  that  I  keep  my  eyes. 
There  is  but  a  trifle  left  you,  when  I  shall  have  past  away. 
But  stay  with  the  old  woman  now  :  you  cannot  have  long  to  stay. 
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NORTHERN   FARMER0 

OLD    STYLE 

I 

Wheer  'asta  bean  saw  long  and  me'a  liggin'  'ere  alo'an  ? 
Noorse  1  °  thourt  nowt  o'  a  noorse  :  whoy,  Doctor's   abcan  an' 

agoiin  : 
Says  that  I  mo'ant  'a  naw  moor  aale  :  but  I  beant  a  fool : 
Git  ma  my  aale,  fur  I  beant  a-gawin'  to  break  my  rule. 

II 

Doctors,  they  knaws  nowt,  fur  a  says  what's  nawways  true  :     5 
Naw  soort  o'  koind  o'  use  to  saiiy  the  things  that  a  do. 
I've  'ed  my  point  o'  aale  ivry  noight  sin'  I  bean  'ere. 
An'  I've  'ed  my  quart  ivry  market-noight  for  foorty  year. 

in 

Parson's  a  bean  loikewoise,  an'  a  sittin'  'ere  o'  my  bed. 

"  The  amoighty's  a  taakin  o'  you  to  'issrn,  my  friend,"  a  said,  10 

An'  a  towd  ma  my  sins,  an's  toithe0  were  d\w,  an'  I  gied  it  in 

bond  ; 
I  done  moy#duty  boy  'urn,  as  I  'a  done  boy  the  loud. 

IV 

Larn'd  a  ma'  bcii.     I  reckons  I  'annot  sa  mooch  to  lam. 
But  a  cast  oop,  thot  a  did,  'bout  1  Jessy  Mania's  barne. 
Thaw  a  knaws  I  hallus    voated   wi'  Squoire  an'  choorch   an' 
staiite,  15 

An'  i'  the  woost  o'  toimes  I  wur  niver  agin  the  raate. 
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An'  I  hallus0  coom'd  to  's  choorch  afoor  moy  Sally  wur  dead, 
An'  'eard  'urn  a  bummin'  awaav  loike  a  buzzard-clock0  ower  my 

'e'ad, 
An'  I  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  me'an'd  but  I  thowt  a  'ad  summut 

to  saay, 
An'  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said  an'  I  coom'd  awaay.  20 

VI 

Bessy  Harris's  barne  !  tha  knaws  she  laaid  it  to  me'a. 
Mowt  a  bean,  mayhap,  for  she  wur  a  bad  im,  shea. 
'Siver,°  I  kep  'urn,  I  kep  'um,  my  lass,  tha  mun  understand ; 
I  done  moy  duty  boy  'um  as  I  'a  done  boy  the  loud. 

VII 

But  Parson  a  cooms  an'  a  goiis,  an'  a  says  it  easy  an'  free'a      25 
"  The  amoighty's  a  taakin  o'  you  to  'issen,  my  friend,"  says  'ea. 
I  weaiit  saay  men  be  loiars,  thaw  summun  said  it  in  'aaste  : 
But  'e  reads  wonn  sarmin  a  weeak,  an'  I  'a  stubb'd0  Thurnaby 
waaste. 

VIII 

D'ya  moind  the  waaste,  my  lass  ?  naw,  naw,  tha  was  not  burn 

then  : 
Theer  wur  a  boggle0  in  it,  I  often  'eard  'um  inysen ;  30 

Moast  loike  a  butter-bump,0  fur  I  'eard  'um  about  an'  about, 
But  I  stubb'd  'um  oop  wi'  the  lot,  an'  raaved  an'  reinbled  'um  out. 

IX 

Reaper's  it  wur ;   fo'  they  fun  'um  theer  a-laaid  of  'is  faiice 
Down  i'  the  woild  'enemies0  afoor  I  coom'd  to  the  plaace. 
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Noaks   or  Thimbleby —  toaner0   'ed   shot   'um   as   dead  as  a 
naail.  35 

Noaks  wur  'ang'd  for  it  oop  at  \soize°  —  but  git  ma  my  aale. 


Dubbut  loobk  at  the  wa'aste  :  theer  warn't  not  fee'ad  for  a  cow  ; 
Nowt  at  all  but  bracken0  an'  fuzz,°  an'  loook  at  it  now  — 
Warnt  worth  nowt  a  haacre,  an'  now  theer's  lots  o'  feeiid, 
Fourscoor  yows°  upon  it  an'  some  on  it  down  i'  seeiid.0  40 

XI 

Nobbut  a  bit  on  it's  left,  an'  I  mean'd  to  'a  stubbed  it  at  fall, 
Done  it  ta-year  I  mean'd,  an'  runn'd  plow  thruff  it  an'  all, 
If  godamoighty  an'  parson  'ud  nobbut  let  ma  aloan, 
Mea,  wi'  haute  hoonderd  haacre  o'  Squoire's  an'  loud  o'  my  oan. 

XII 

Do  godamoighty  knaw  what  a's  doing  a-taakin'  o'  mea?  45 

I  beant  wonn  as  saws  'ere  a  bean  an'  yonder  a  pea ; 

An'  Squoire  'nil  Ik;  sa  mad  an'  all  —  a'  dear  a'  dear ! 

And  I  'a  managed  for  Squoire  worn  Michaelmas0  thutty  year. 

XIII 

A  mowt  'a  ta'aen  owd  Joanes,  as  'ant  not  a  'a'apoth  o'  scuso, 
Or  a  mowt  'a  taaen  young  Robins  —  a  niver  mended  a  fence  :    60 
But  godamoighty  a  moost  taake  mea  an'  taake  ma  ik>\v 
Wi'  aaf  the  cows  to  cauve  an'  Thurnalty  hoalms0.  to  plow  ! 

XIV 

Loobk  'ow  quoloty0  smoiles  when  they  seeaa  ma  a  paesin'  boy, 
Says  to  thessen  naw  doubt,  "  what  a  man  a  bea  sewer  loy°  !  " 
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Fur  they  knaws  what  I  beau  to  Squoire  sin  fust  a  coom'd  to 
the  'All ;  55 

I  done  moy  duty  by  Squoire  an'  I  done  moy  duty  boy  hall. 

xv 

Squoire's  i7  Lunnon,  an'  summun  I  reckons  'nil  'a  to  wroite, 
For  whoa's  to  howd  the  loud  ater  mea  thot  muddles  ma  quoit0 ; 
Sartin-sewer  I  beii,  thot  a  weant  niver  give  it  to  Joiines, 
Naw,  nor  a  meant  to  Robins  —  a  niver  rembles0  the  stoans.    60 

XVI 

But  summun  'ull  come  ater  mea  mayhap  wi'  'is  kittle  o'  steam 
Huzzin'  an'  maazin'  the  blessed  fealds  wi'  the  Divil's  oan  team. 
Sin'  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  thaw  loife  they  says  is  sweet, 
But  sin'  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  for  I  eouldn  abeiir  to  see  it. 

XVII 

What  atta  stannin'  theer  fur,  an'  doesn  bring  ma  the  aide?      05 
Doctor's  a  'toiittler,  lass,  an  a's  hallus  i'  the  owd  taale : 
I  weant  break  rules  fur  Doctor,  a  knaws  naw  moor  nor  a  floy ; 
Git  ma  my  aide  I  tell  tha,  an'  if  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy. 

NORTHERN   FARMER0 

NEW    STYLE 
I 

Dosn't  thou  'ear  my  'erse's  legs,  as  they  canters  awa'ay  1 
Proputty,  proputty,  proputty  —  that's  what  I  'ears  'em  saiiy. 
Proputty,   proputty,   proputty  —  Sam,  thou's    an    ass  for  thy 

paa'ins : 
Theer's  moor  sense  i'  one  o'  'is  leg's  nor  in  all  thv  braa'ins. 
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II 

Woa  —  theerk  a  craw  to  pluck0  wi'  tha,  Sam  :  yon's  parson's 
'ouse  —  5 

Dosn't  thou  knaw  that  a  man  mun  he  eiither  a  man  or  a  mouse  1 
Time  to  think  on  it  then  ;  for  thou'll  be  twenty  to  weeak.0 
Proputty,  proputty  —  woa  then  woa  —  let  ma  'ear  my  sen  speak. 


in 

Me  an'  thy  muther,  Sammy,  'as  bean  a-talkin'  o'  thee; 
Th ou's  bean  talkin'  to  muther,  an'  she  bean  a  tellin'  it  me.      10 
Thou'll  not  marry  for  munny  —  thou's  sweet  upo'  parson's  lass  — 
No'a  —  thou'll  marry  for  luw  —  an'  we  boath  on  us  thinks  tha 
an  ass. 

IV 

Seead  her  todaay  goii  by  —  Sa'aint's-da'ay —  they  was  ringing 

the  bells. 
She's  a  beauty  thou  thinks  —  an'  soa  is  scoors  o'  gells, 
Them  as  'as  munny  an'  all  —  wot's  a  beauty?  —  the  flower  as 

blaws.  15 

But  proputty,  proputty  sticks,  an'  proputty,  proputty  graws. 


Do'ant  be  stunt0:  fcaake  time:  I  knaws  what  maakes  tha  sa 

mad. 
Warn't  I  craazed  fur  the  lasses  mysdn  when  f  wur  a  lad? 
But  I  knaw'd  a  Quaiiker  feller  as  often  'as  towd  ma  this: 
"  Doiint  thou  marry  for  munny,  but  goa  wheer  munny  is  !  "     20 
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VI 

An'  I  went  wheer  munny  war  :  an'  thy  muther  coom  to  'and, 
Wi'  lots  o'  munny  laai'd  by,  an'  a  nicetish  bit  o'  land. 
Maiiybe  she  warn't  a  beauty  :  —  I  niver  giv  it  a  thowt  — 
But  warn't  she  as  good  to  cuddle  an'  kiss  as  a  lass  as  'ant  nowt0 

VII 

Parson's  lass  'ant  nowt,  an'  she  we'ant  'a  nowt  when  'e's  dead,  25 
Mun  be  a  guvness,  lad,  or  summut,  and  addle0  her  bread  : 
Why  1  fur  'e's  nobbut  a  curate,  an'  we'ant  niver  git  hissen  clear, 
An'  'e  maade  the  bed  as  'e  ligs  on  afoor  'e  coom'd  to  the  shere. 

VIII 

'An  thin  'e  coom'd  to  the  parish  wi'  lots  o'  Varsity  debt, 
Stook  to  his  taa'il  they  did,  an'  'e  'ant  got  shut  on  'em  yet.  30 
An'  'e  ligs  on  'is  back  i'  the  grip,0  wi'  noan  to  lend  'im  a  shuw, 
Woorse  nor  a  far- welter 'd  yowe° ;  fur,  Sammy,  'e  married  fur 
luvv. 

IX 

Luvv?  what's  luw?  thou  can  luvv  thy  lass  an'  'er  munny  too, 
Maakin'  'em  goa  togither  as  they've  good  right  to  do. 
Couldn  I  luvv  thy  muther  by  cause  o'  'er  munny  laa'id  by  1     35 
Naay  —  fur  I  luvv'd  'er  a  vast  sight  moor  fur  it :  reason  why. 


Ay  an'  thy  muther  says  thou  wants  to  marry  the  lass, 

Cooms  of  a  gentleman  burn  :  an'  we  boath  on  us  thinks  tha  an 

ass. 
Wo'a  then,  proputty,  wiltha  ?  —  an  ass  as  near  as  mays  nowt° 
Woa  then,  wiltha?  dangtha  !  —  the  bees  is  as  fell  as  owt.°     40 
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XI 


Break  me  a  bit  o'  the  esh°  for  his  'ead,  lad,  out  o'  the  fence  ! 
Gentleman  burn  !    what's  gentleman  burn  1   is  it   shillins   an' 

pence  ? 
Proputty,  proputty's  ivrything  'ere,  an',  Sammy,  I'm  blest 
If  it  isn't  the  saame  oop  yonder,  fur  them  as  'as  it's  the  best. 


XII 


Tis'n  them  as  'as  munny  as  breaks  into  'ouses  an'  steals,         45 
Them  as  'as  coats  to  their  backs  an'  talikes  their  regular  meals. 
Noa,  but  it's  them  as  niver  knaws  wheer  a  meal's  to  be  'ad. 
Taiike  my  word  for  it,  Sammy,  the  poor  in  a  loomp  is  bad. 


XIII 


Them  or  thir  feythers,  tha  sees,  mun  'a  bean  a  laazy  lot, 

Fur  work  mun  'a  gone  to  the  gittin'  whiniver  munny  was  got.  50 

Feyther  'ad  ammost  nowt ;  leastways  'is  munny  was  'id. 

But  'e  tued  an'  moil'd0  issen  dead,  an'  'e  died  a  good  'un,  'e  did. 


XIV 


Loook  thou  theer  wheer  Wrigglesby  beck0  eooms  out  by  the  'ill ! 
Feyther  run  oop  to  the  farm,  an'  J  runs  oop  to  the  mill ; 
An'  I'll  run  oop  to  the  brig,0  an'  that  tliou'Jl  live  to  see  ;         55 
And  if  thou  marries  a  good  un  I'll  leave  the  land  to  thee. 


xv 


Thini's  my  noations,  Sammy,  wheerby  I  menus  to  stick  ; 
But  if  thou  marries  a  bad  un,  I'll  leave  the  land  to  Dick.  — 
Coom  oop,  proputty,  proputty  —  that's  what  I  'ears  'im  saiiy  — 
Proputty,  proputty,  proputty  —  canter  an'  canter  awaiiy.        <i0 
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IN   THE   VALLEY   OF    CAUTERETZ0 

All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white. 

Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  night, 

All  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters  flow, 

I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty  years  ago. 

All  along  the  valley,  while  I  walk'd  to-day,  5 

The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a  mist  that  rolls  away  ; 

For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky  bed, 

Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead, 

And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree, 

The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me.  10 


REQUIESCAT0 

Fair  is  her  cottage  in  its  place, 

Where  yon  broad  water  sweetly  slowly  glides. 
It  sees  itself  from  thatch  to  base 

Dream  in  the  sliding  tides. 

And  fairer  she,  but  ah  how  soon  to  die  ! 

Her  quiet  dream  of  life  this  hour  may  cease. 
Her  peaceful  being  slowly  passes  by 

To  some  more  perfect  peace. 


THE    SAILOR   BOY0 

He  rose  at  dawn  and,  fired  with  hope, 
Shot  o'er  the  seething  harbour-bar, 

And  reach'd  the  ship  and  caught  the  rope, 
And  whistled  to  the  moraine:  star. 
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And  while  he  whistled  long  and  loud  5 

He  heard  a  fierce  mermaiden  cry, 
"  0  boy,  tho'  thou  art  young  and  proud, 

I  see  the  place  where  thou  wilt  lie. 

"  The  sands  and  yeasty  surges  mix 

In  caves  about  the  dreary  bay,  10 

And  on  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks, 

And  in  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall  play." 

"Fool,"  he  answer'd,  "death  is  sure 

To  those  that  stay  and  those  that  roam, 

But  I  will  nevermore  endure  15 

To  sit  with  empty  hands  at  home. 

"  My  mother  clings  about  my  neck, 

My  sisters  crying,  *  Stay  for  shame  ; ' 
My  father  raves  of  death  and  wreck, 

They  are  all  to  blame,  they  are  all  to  blame.        20 

"  God  help  me !  save  I  take  my  part 

Of  danger  on  the  roaring  sea, 
A  devil  rises  in  my  heart, 

Far  worse  than  any  death  to  me." 


o 


THE   VOICE   AND   THE    PEAK 

i 

The  voice  and  the  Peak 

Far  over  the  summit  and  lawn, 
The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 

Green-rushing  from  the  rosy  thrones  of  dawn 
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II 

All  night  have  I  heard  the  voice 
Rave  over  the  rocky  bar, 

But  thou  wert  silent  in  heaven, 
Above  thee  glided  the  star. 


in 


Hast  thou  no  voice,  0  Peak, 

That  standest  high  above  all  ?  10 

"  I  am  the  voice  of  the  Peak, 

I  roar  and  rave  for  I  fall. 


IV 


K 


A  thousand  voices  go 
To  North,  South,  East,  and  West ; 
They  leave  the  heights  and  are  troubled,  15 

And  moan  and  sink  to  their  rest. 


"  The  fields  are  fair  beside  them, 

The  chestnut  towers  in  his  bloom ; 
But  they  —  they  feel  the  desire  of  the  deep  — 

Fall,  and  follow  their  doom.  20 


VI 

"  The  deep  has  power  on  the  height, 
And  the  height  has  power  on  the  deep ; 

They  are  raised  for  ever  and  ever, 
And  sink  again  into  sleep." 
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VII 

Not  raised  for  ever  and  ever,  25 

But  when  their  cycle  is  o'er, 
The  valley,  the  voice,  the  peak,  the  star 

Pass,  and  are  found  no  more. 


VIII 

The  Peak  is  high  and  flush 'd 

At  his  highest  with  sunrise  fire ;  30 

The  Peak  is  high,  and  the  stars  are  high, 

And  the  thought  of  a  man  is  higher. 


IX 

A  deep  below  the  deep, 

And  a  height  beyond  the  height ! 
Our  hearing  is  not  hearing,  35 

And  our  seeing  is  not  sight. 


The  voice  and  the  Peak 

Far  into  heaven  withdrawn, 
The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 

Green-rushing  from  the  rosy  thrones  of  dawn  !     40 
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RIZPAH  ° 

17— 


Wailing,  wailing,  Availing,  the  wind  over  land  and  sea  — 
And  Willy's  voice  in  the  wind,  "  0  mother  come  out  to  me." 
Why  should  he  call  me  to-night,  when  he  knows  that  I  can- 
not go  ? 
For  the  downs  are  as  bright  as  day,  and  the  full  moon  stares  at 
the  snow. 

ii 

We  should  be  seen,  my  dear ;  they  would  spy  us  out  of  the 

town.  5 

The  loud  black  nights  for  us,  and  the  storm  rushing  over  the 

down, 
When  I  cannot  see  my  own  hand,  but  am  led  by  the  creak  of 

the  chain, 
And  grovel  and  grope  for  my  son  till  I  find  myself  drenched 

with  the  rain. 

in 

Anything  fallen  again  ?  nay  —  what  was  there  left  to  foil  1 
I  have  taken  them  home,  I  have  numbered  the  bones,  I  have 
hidden  them  all.  10 

What  am  I  saying?  and  what  are  you?  do  you  come  as  a  spy  ? 
Falls  1  what  falls  1  who  knows  1    As  the  tree  falls  so  must  it  lie. 

IV 

Who  let  her  in  1  how  long  has  she  been  ?  you  —  what  have  you 

heard  ? 
Why  did  you  sit  so  quiet  1  you  never  have  spoken  a  word. 
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0  —  to  pray  with  me  —  yes  —  a  lady  —  none  of  their  spies  — 15 
But  the  night  has  crept  into  my  heart,  and  begun  to  darken  my 

eyes. 

v 

Ah  —  you,  that  have  lived  so  soft,  what  should  you  know  of 

the  night, 
The  blast  and  the  burning  shame  and  the  bitter  frost  and  the 

fright? 

1  have  done  it,  while  you  were  asleep  —  you  were  only  made  for 

the  day. 
I  have  gather'd  my  baby  together  —  and  now  you  may  go  your 
way.  20 

VI 

Nay  —  for  it's  kind  of  you,  Madam,  to  sit  by  an  old  dying  wife. 
But  say  nothing  hard  of  my  boy,  I  have  only  an  hour  of  life. 
I  kiss'd  my  boy  in  the  prison,  before  he  went  cut  to  die. 
"  They  dared  me  to  do  it,"  he  said,  and  he  never  has  told  me  a 

lie. 
I  whipt  him  for  robbing  an  orchard  once  when  he  was  but  a 

child  —  25 

"  The  farmer  dared  me  to  do  it,"  he  said ;  he  was  always  so 

wild  — 
And  idle  —  and  couldn't  be  idle  —  my  Willy  —  he  never  could 

rest. 
The  King  should  have  made  him  a  soldier,  he  would  have  been 

one  of  his  best. 

VII 

But  he  lived  with  a  lot  of  wild  mates,  and  they  never  would 

let  him  be  good  ; 
They  swore  that  he  dare  not  rob  the  mail,  and  he  swore  that 

he  would ;  .'50 
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And  he  took  no  life,  but  he  took  one  purse,  and  when  all  was 

done 
He  flung  it  among  his  fellows  —  I'll  none  of  it,  said  my  son. 

VIII 

I  came  into  court  to  the  Judge  and  the  lawyers.  I  told  them 
my  tale, 

God's  own  truth  —  bnt  they  kill'd  him,  they  kill'd  him  for  rob- 
bing the  mail. 

They  hang'd  him  in  chains  for  a  show  —  we  had  always  borne 
a  good  name —  35 

To  be  hang'd  for  a  thief — and  then  put  away  —  isn't  that 
enough  shame  1 

Dust  to  dust  —  low  down  —  let  us  hide  !  but  they  set  him  so 
high 

That  all  the  ships  of  the  world  could  stare  at  him,  passing  by. 

God  'ill  pardon  the  hell-black  raven  and  horrible  fowls  of  the  air, 

But  not  the  black  heart  of  the  lawyer  who  kill'd  him  and  hang'd 
him  there.  40 

IX 

And  the  jailer  forced  me  away.  I  had  bid  him  my  last  good- 
bye j 

They  had  fasten'd  the  door  of  his  cell.  "  0  mother  !  "  I  heard 
him  cry. 

I  couldn't  get  back  tho'  I  tried,  he  bad  something  further  to  say, 

And  now  I  never  shall  know  it.     The  jailer  forced  me  away. 

x 

Then  since  I  couldn't  but  hear  that  cry  of  my  boy  that  was 
dead,  4f> 

They  seized  me  and  shut  me  up  :  they  fasten'd  me  down  un  my 
bed. 
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"  Mother,  0  mother ! "  he  call'd  in  the  dark  to  me  year  after 
year  — 

r  They  beat  me  for  that,  they  beat  me  —  you  know  that  I  couldn't 

but  hear ; 
And  then  at  the  last  they  found  I  had  grown  so  stupid  and  still 
They  let  me  abroad  again  —  but  the  creatures  had  worked  their 

will.  50 

XI 

Flesh  of  my  flesh  was  gone,  but  bone  of  my  bone  was  left  — 
I  stole  them  all  from  the  lawyers  —  and  you,  will  you  call  it  a 

theft?  — 
My  baby,  the  bones  that  had  suck'd  me,  the  bones  that  had 

laugh'd  and  had  cried  — 
Theirs  ?     0  no  !  they  are  mine  —  not  theirs  —  they  had  moved 

in  my  side. 

XII 

Do  you  think  I  was  scared  by  the  bones  ?  I  kiss'd  'em,  I  buried 
'em  nil —  55 

I  can't  dig  deep,  I  am  old  — in  the  night  by  the  churchyard 
wall. 

My  Willy  'ill  rise  up  whole  when  the  trumpet  of  judgment  'ill 

sound ; 
But  I  charge  you  never  to  say  that  I  laid  him  in  holy  ground. 

XIII 

They  would  scratch  him  up—  they  would  hang  him  again  on 

the  cursed  tree. 
Sin?    0  yes  — we  are  sinners,  I  know  — let  all  that  be,  60 

And  read  me  a  Bible  verse  of  the  Lord's  good  will  toward  men  — 
"Full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  the  Lord"—  let  me  hear  it 

again  ; 


p 
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"  Full  of  compassion  and  mercy  —  long-suffering."    Yes,  0  yes  ! 
For  the  lawyer  is  born  but  to  murder  —  the  Saviour  lives  but 

to  bless, 
i/e'll  never  put  on  the  black  cap°  except  for  the  worst  of  the 

worst,  05 

And  the  first  may  be  last  —  I  have  heard  it  in  church  —  and 

the  last  may  be  first. 
Suffering  —  0  long-suffering  —  yes,  as  the  Lord  must  know, 
Year  after  year  in  the  mist  and  the  wind  and  the  shower  and 

the  snow. 

XIV 

Heard,  have  you  ?  what  ?  they  have  told  you  he  never  repented 

his  sin. 
How  do  they  know  it?  are  they  his  mother?  are  you  of  his 

kin  ?  70 

Heard !  have  you  ever  heard,  when  the  storm  on  the  downs 

began, 
The  wind  that  'ill  wail  like  a  child  and  the  sea  that  'ill  moan 

like  a  man  ? 

xv 

Election,  Election  and  Reprobation0  —  it's  all  very  well. 

But  I  go  to-night  to  my  boy,  and  I  shall  not  find  him  in  Hell. 

For  I  cared  so  much  for  my  boy  that  the  Lord  has  look'd  into 

my  care, 
And  He  means  me  I'm  sure  to  be  happy  with  Willy,  I  know  not 

where. 

xvi 

And  if  he  be  lost  —  but  to  save  my  soul,  that  is  all  yonr  desire 
Do  you  think  that  I  care  for  my  soul  if  my  boy  be  gone  to  the 
fire? 
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I  have  been  with  God  in  the  dark  —  go,  go,  you  may  leave  me 

alone  — 
You  never  have  borne  a  child  —  you  are  just  as  hard    as    a 

stone.  80 

XVII 

Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  think  that  you  mean  to  be  kind, 

But  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say  for  my  Willy's  voice  in  the 
wind  — 

The  snow  and  the  sky  so  bright  —  he  used  but  to  call  in  the 
dark, 

And  he  calls  to  me  now  from  the  church  and  not  from  the  gib- 
bet —  for  hark  ! 

Nay  —  you  can  hear  it  yourself — it  is  coming  —  shaking  the 
walls  —  85 

Willy —  the  moon's  in  a  cloud  —  Good-night.  I  am  going.  He 
calls. 

THE    REVENGE0 

A    BALLAD    OF    THE    FLEET 
I 

At  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Grenville  lay, 
And  a  pinnace  like  a  flutter'd  bird,  came  flying  from  far  away : 
"  Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea  !   we  have  sighted  fifty-three  !  " 
Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Howard0  :  "Tore  God  I  am  no  coward ; 
But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships  are  out  of  gear,      5 
And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.     I  must  fly,  but  follow  quick. 
We  are  six  ships  of  the  line ;  can  we  light  with  fifty-three  1 " 

ii 

Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville  :   "  I  know  you  are  no  coward  ; 

You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with  them  again. 

But  I've  ninety  men  and  more  that  are  lying  sick  ashore.         10 
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I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left  them,  my  Lord 

Howard, 
To  these  Inquisition0  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of  Spain." 

in 

So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  five  ships  of  war  that  day, 
Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent  summer  heaven ; 
But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick  men  from  the  land  15 
Very  carefully  and  slow, 
Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 
And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down  below ; 
For  we  brought  them  all  aboard, 

And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that  they  were  not  left  to 
Spain,  20 

To  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake,0  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

IV 

He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work  the  ship  and  to  fight, 

And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till  the  Spaniard  came  in  sight, 

With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving  upon  the  weather  bow. 

"  Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  1  25 

Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now, 

For  to  fight  is  but  to  die  ! 

There'll  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time  this  sun  be  set." 

And  Sir  Richard  said  again  :   "  We  be  all  good  English  men. 

Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  children  of  the  devil,     30 

For  I  never  turn'd  my  back  upon  Don  or  devil  yet." 


Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laugh 'd,  and  we  roar'd  a  hurrah,  and  so 
The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart  of  the  foe, 
With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck,  and  her  ninety  sick  below ; 
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For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half  to  the  left  were 
seen,  .'55 

And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  thro'  the  long  sea-lane  between. 

VI 

Thousands  of  their  soldiers  look'd  down  from  their  decks  and 

laugh 'd, 
Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at  the  mad  little  craft 
Running  on  and  on,  till  delay'd 

By  their  mountain-like  San  Philip0  that,  of  fifteen  hundred  tons,40 
And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her  yawning  tiers  of  guns, 
Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we  stay'd. 

VII 

And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip  hung  above  us  like  a  cloud 

Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 

Long  and  loud,  45 

Four  galleons0  drew  away 

From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon  the  starboard  lay, 

And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them  all. 


VIII 

But  anon  the  great    San   Philip,  she    bethought    herself  and 
went  50 

Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left  her  ill  content ; 
And  the  rest  they  (tame  aboard  us,  and  they  fought  us  hand  to 

hand, 
For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their  pikes  and  musqueteers, 
And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  '(mi  oil  as  a  dog  that  shakes  his  ears, 
When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land.  55 
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IX 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came  out  far  over  the 
summer  sea, 

But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one  and  the  fifty- 
three. 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  their  high-built  galleons 
came, 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  with  her  battle-thunder 
and  flame ; 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew  back  with  her  dead 
and  her  shame.  60 

For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shatter'd,  and  so  could  fight 
us  no  more  — 

God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in  the  world  before  ? 


For  he  said  "  Fight  on  !  fight  on  !  " 
Tho'  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck ; 

And  it  chanced  that,  when  ljalf  of  the  short  summer  night  was 
gone,  65 

With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had  left  the  deck, 
But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dressing  it  suddenly  dead, 
And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  the  side  and  the  head, 
And  he  said  "  Fight  on  !  fight  on  !  " 

XI 

And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun  smiled  out  far  over  the 
summer  sea,  70 

And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay  round  us  all  in  a  ring  ; 

But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  they  fear'd  that  we  still 
could  sting, 
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So  they  watch'd  what  the  end  would  be. 

ind  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 

But  in  perilous  plight  were  we,  75 

Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were  slain, 

And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  inaim'd  for  life 

In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and  the  desperate  strife ; 

And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were  most  of  them  stark 

and  cold, 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and  the  powder  was  all 

of  it  spent ;  80 

And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lying  over  the  side ; 
But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride, 
"  We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again  ! 

"We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men  !  85 

And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore, 
We  die  —  does  it  matter  when  ? 

Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner  —  sink  her,  split  her  in  twain  ! 
Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the  hands  of  Spain  !  "      90 

XII 

And  the  gunner  said,  "Ay,  ay,"  but  the  .seamen  made  reply  : 

"  We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 

And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 

We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we  yield,  to  let  us  go ; 

We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike  another  blow."  95 

And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded  to  the  foe. 

XIII 

And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flagship  bore  him  then, 
Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir  Richard  caught  at  last, 
And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their  courtly  foreign  grace ; 
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But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried :  10 

"  I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like  a  valiant  man  and  true 
I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  bound  to  do  : 
With  a  joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Richard  Grenville  die  ! " 
And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

XIV 

And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  been  so  valiant  and  true,   10, 
And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of  Spain  so  cheap 
That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship  and  his  English  few ; 
Was  he  devil  or  man  1     He  was  devil  for  aught  they  knew, 
But  they  sank  his  body  with  honour  down  into  the  deep, 
And  they  mann'd  the  Revenge  with  a  swarthier  alien  crew,    IK 
And  away  she  sail'd  with  her  loss  and  long'd  for  her  own  j 
When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had  ruin'd  awoke  from  sleep 
And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the  weather  to  moan, 
And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great  gale  blew, 
And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by  an  earthquake  grew,  11 
Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails  and  their  masts  an( 

their  flags, 
And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on  the  shot-shatter'd  nav; 

of  Spain, 
And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went  down  by  the  island  crags 
To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 

IN   THE    CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL0 

EMMIE 


Our  doctor  had  call'd  in  another,  I  never  had  seen  him  before 

But  he  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart  when  I  saw  him  come  in  at  th 

door, 
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Fresh  from  the  surgery-schools  of  France  and  of  other  lands  — 
Harsh  red  hair,  big  voice,  big  chest,  big  merciless  hands  ! 
Wonderful  cures  he  had  done,  0  yes,  but  they  said  too  of  him  5 
He  was  happier  using  the  knife  than  in  trying  to  save  the  limb, 
And  that  I  can  well  believe,  for  he  look'd  so  coarse  and  so  red, 
I  could  think  he  was  one  of  those  who  would  break  their  jests 

on  the  dead, 
And  mangle  the  living  dog  that  had  loved  him  and  fawn'd  at 

his  knee  — 
Drench'd   with   the   hellish    oorali0  —  that    ever   such   things 

should  be  !  10 

ii 

Here  was  a  boy  —  I  am  sure  that  some  of  our  children  would 

die 
But  for  the  voice  of  Love,  and  the  smile,  and  the  comforting  eye  — 
Here  was  a  boy  in  the  ward,  every  bone  seem'd  out  of  its  place — 
Caught  in  a  mill  and  crush'd  —  it  was  all  but  a  hopeless  case : 
And  he  handled  him  gently  enough  ;  but  his  voice  and  his  face 

were  not  kind,  15 

And  it  was  but  a  hopeless  case,  he  had  seen  it  and  made  up  his 

mind, 
And  he  said  to  me  roughly,  "  The  lad  will  need  little  more  of 

your  care." 
"All  the  more  need,"  I  told  him,  "to  seek  the  Lord  Jesus  in 

prayer ; 
They  are  all  his  children  here,  and  I  pray  for  them  all  as  my 

own  : " 
But  he  turn'd  to  me,  "Ay,  good  woman,  can  prayer  set  a  broken 

bone?"  20 

Then  he  mutter'd  half  to  himself,  but  I  know  that  I  heard  him 

say, 
"All  very  well  —  but  the  good  Lord  Jesus  has  had  his  day." 
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III 

Had  ?  has  it  come  ?    It  has  only  dawn'd.    It  will  come  by  and  by. 
0  how  could  I  serve  in  the  wards  if  the  hope  of  the  world  were 

a  lie? 
How  could  I  bear  with  the  sights  and  the  loathsome  smells  of 

disease  25 

But  that  He  said,  "Ye  do  it  to  me,  when  ye  do  it  to  these"? 

IV 

So  he  went.     And  we  past  to  this  ward  where  the  younger 

children  are  laid  : 
Here  is  the  cot  of  our  orphan,  our  darling,  our  meek  little  maid  ; 
Empty  you  see  just  now  !     We  have  lost  her  who  loved  her  so 

much  — 
Patient  of  pain  tho'  as  quick  as  a  sensitive  plant  to  the  touch  ;  30 
Hers  was  the  prettiest  prattle,  it  often  moved  me  to  tears, 
Hers  was  the  gratefullest  heart  I  have  found  in  a  child  of  her 

years  — 
Nay,  you  remember  our  Emmie ;   you  used  to  send  her  the 

flowers ; 
How  she  would  smile  at  'em,  play  with  'em,  talk  to  'em  hours 

after  hours  ! 
They  that  can  wander  at  will  where  the  works  of  the  Lord  are 

reveal'd  35 

Little  guess  what  joy  can  be  got  from  a  cowslip  out  of  the  field  ; 
Flowers  to  these  "spirits  in  prison"  are  all  they  know  of  the 

spring, 
They  freshen  and  sweeten  the  wards  like  the  waft  of  an  Angel's 

wing ; 
And  she  lay  with  a  flower  in  one  hand  and  her  thin  hands  crosst 

on  her  breast  — 
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Wan,  but  as  pretty  as  heart  can  desire,  and  we  thought  her  at 

rest,  40 

Quietly  sleeping  —  so  quiet,  our  doctor  said,  "Poor  little  dear, 

Nurse,  I  must  do  it  to-morrow ;  shell  never  live  thro'  it,  I  fear.,J 


I  walk'd  with  our  kindly  old  doctor  as  far  as  the  head  of  the 

stair, 
Then  I  retum'd  to  the  ward ;  the  child  didn't  see  I  was  there. 

VI 

Never  since  I  was  nurse,  had  I  been  so  grieved  and  so  vext !  45 
Emmie  had  heard  him.     Softly  she  call'd  from  her  cot  to  the 

next, 
"  He  says  I  shall  never  live  thro'  it,  0  Annie,  what  shall  I  do  1 " 
Annie  consider'd.     "  If  I,"  said  the  wise  little  Annie,  "  was  you, 
I  should  cry  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to  help  me,  for,  Emmie, 

you  see, 
It's  all  in  the  picture  there  :  '  Little  children  should  come  to 

me."'  50 

(Meaning  the  print  that  you  gave  us,  I  find  that  it  always  can 

please 
Our  children,  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  with  children  about  his  knees.) 
"  Yes,  and  I  will,"  said  Emmie,  "  but  then  if  I  call  to  the  Lord, 
How  should  he  know  that  it's  me  ?  such  a  lot  of  beds  in  the 

ward  ! " 
That  was  a  puzzle  for  Annie.     Again  she  consider'd  and  said  :  55 
"  Emmie,  you  put  out  your  arms,  and  you  leave  'em  outside  on 

the  bed  — 
The  Lord  has  so  much  to  see  to  !  but,  Emmie,  you  tell  it  him 

plain, 
It's  the  little  girl  with  her  arms  lying  out  on  the  counterpane." 
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VII 

I  had  sat  three  nights  by  the  child  —  I  could  not  watch  her  for 

four  — 
My  brain  had  begun  to  reel  —  I  felt  I  could  do  it  no  more.     60 
That  was  my  sleeping-night,  but  I  thought  that  it  never  would 

pass. 
There  was  a  thunderclap  once,  and  a  clatter  of  hail  on  the  glass, 
And  there  was  a  phantom  cry  that  I  heard  as  I  tost  about, 
The  motherless  bleat  of  a  lamb  in  the  storm  and  the  darkness 

without ; 
My  sleep  was   broken    besides  with  dreams  of  the  dreadful 

knife  05 

And  fears  for  our  delicate  Emmie  who  scarce  would  escape  with 

her  life ; 
Then  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  it  seem'd  she  stood  by  me  and 

smiled, 
And  the  doctor  came  at  his  hour,  and  we  went  to  see  to  the  child. 

VIII 

He  had  brought  his  ghastly  tools :  we  believed  her  asleep  again  — 
Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lying  out  on  the  counterpane  ;  70 
Say  that  His  day  is  done  !  Ah  why  should  \ve  care  what  they 

say? 
The  Lord  of  the  children  had  heard  her,  and  Emmie  had  past 

away. 

THE   DEFENCE   OF   LUCKNOW0 
I 

Banner  of  England,  not  for  a  season,  0  banner  of  Britain,  hast 

thou 
Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flapt  to  the  battle-cry ! 
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"ever  with  mightier  glory  than  when  we  had  rear'd  thee  on 

high 
'lying  at  the  top  of  roofs  in  the  ghastly  siege  of  Lucknow  — 
hot  thro'  the  staff  or  the  halyard,  but  ever  we  raised  thee 

anew,  5 

Lnd  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 


ii 

'"rail  were  the  works  that  defended  the  hold  that  we  held  with 

our  lives  — 
fVomen  and  children  among  us,  God  help  them,  our  children  and 

wives ! 

Jold  it  we  might  —  and  for  fifteen  days  or  for  twenty  at  most. 
'  Never  surrender,   I  charge   you,  but   every  man   die  at  his 

post ! "  10 

^oice  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved,  our  Lawrence  the  best  of  the 

brave  :  ■  - 

Cold  were  his  brows  when  we  kiss'd  him  —  we  laid  him  that 

night  in  his  grave. 
"  Every  man  die  at  his  post ! "  and  there  hail'd  on  our  houses 

and  halls 
Death  from  their  rifle-bullets,  and  death  from  their  cannon-balls, 
Death  in  our  innermost  chamber,  and  death  at  our  slight  barri- 
cade, 15 
Death  while  we  stood  with  the  musket,  and  death  while  we 

stoopt  to  the  spade, 
Death  to  the  dying,  and  wounds  to  the  wounded,  for  often  there 

feU, 
Striking   the  hospital  wall,  crashing   thro'  it,   their  shot   and 

their  shell, 
Death  —  for  their  spies  were  among  us,  their  marksmen  were 

told  of  our  best, 
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So  that  the  brute  bullet  broke  thro'  the  brain  that  could  think 
for  the  rest ;  20 

Bullets  would  sing  by  our  foreheads,  and  bullets  would  rain  at 
our  feet  — 

Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the  rebels  that  girdled  us 
round  — 

Death  at  the  glimpse  of  a  finger  from  over  the  breadth  of  a 
street, 

Death  from  the  heights  of  the  mosque  and  the  palace,  and  death 
in  the  ground ! 

Mine  ?  yes,  a  mine !  Countermine  !  down,  down !  and  creep 
thro'  the  hole  !  25 

Keep  the  revolver  in  hand  !  you  can  hear  him  —  the  murderous 
mole  ! 

Quiet,  ah  !  quiet  —  wait  till  the  point  of  the  pickaxe  be  thro' ! 

Click  with  the  pick,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  again  than  be- 
fore— 

Now  let  it  speak,  and  you  fire,  and  the  dark  pioneer  is  no  more  ; 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew  !  30 


in 

Ay,  but  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  many  times,  and  it  chanced  on 

a  day 
Soon  as  the  blast  of  that  underground  thunderclap  echo'd  away, 
Dark  thro'  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur  like  so  many  fiends  in 

their  hell  — 
Cannon-shot,  musket-shot,  volley  on  volley,  and  yell  upon  yell  - 
Fiercely  on  all  the  defences  our  myriad  enemy  fell.  3c 

What  have  they  done  1  where  is  it  1     Out  yonder.     Guard  the 

Redan  ! 
Storm  at  the  Water-gate  !  storm  at  the  Bailey- gate  !  storm,  and 

it  ran 
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Surging  and  swaying  all  round  us,  as  ocean  on  every  side 

Plunges  and  heaves  at  a  bank  that  is  daily  devour'd  by  the  tide  — 

30  many  thousands  that  if  they  be  bold  enough,   who  shall 
escape  ?  40 

Kill  or  be  kill'd,  live  or  die,  they  shall  know  we  are  soldiers 
and  men  ! 

Ready !    take  aim  at  their  leaders  —  their  masses  are  gapp'd 
with  our  grape  — 

Backward  they  reel  like  the  wave,  like  the  wave  flinging  forward 
again, 

Flying  and  foil'd  at  the  last  by  the  handful  they  could  not  sub- 
due; 
And   ever   upon    the   topmost   roof  our   banner   of   England 
blew.  45 

IV 

Handful  of  men  as  we  were,  we  were  English  in  heart  and  m 

limb,  • 

Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race  to  command,  to  obey,  to 

endure, 
Each  of  us  fought  as  if  hope  for  the  garrison  hung  but  on  him  ; 
Still  —  could  we  watch  at  all  points  1  we  were  every  day  fewer 

and  fewer. 
There   was    a  whisper   among   us,   but    only  a   whisper    that 

past :  no 

"  Children  and  wives  —  if  the  tigers  leap  into  the  fold  un- 
awares — 
Every  man  die  at  his  post — and  the  foe  may  outlive  us  at 

last  — 
Better  to  fall  by  the  hands  that  they  love,  than  to  fall  into 

theirs  ! " 
Roar  upon  roar  in  a  moment  two  mines  by  the  enemy  sprung 
Clove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls  and  our  poor  palisades.  66 
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Rifleman,  true  is  your  heart,  but  be  sure  that  your  hand  be  as 
true  ! 

Sharp  is  the  fire  of  assault,  better  aimed  are  your  flank  fusil- 
lades — 

Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  from  the  ladders  to  which  they 
had  clung, 

Twice  from  the  ditch  where  they  shelter  we  drive  them  with 
hand-grenades ; 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England 
blew.  60 


Then  on  another  wild  morning  another  wild  earthquake  out-tore 
Clean  from  our  lines  of  defence  ten  or  twelve  good  paces  or  more. 
Rifleman,  high  on  the  roof,  hidden  there  from  the  light  of  the 

sun  — 
One  has  leapt  up  on  the  breach,  crying  out :  "  Follow  me, 

follow  me  ! "  —  # 

Mark  him  —  he  falls !  then  another,  and  Mm  too,  and  down 

goes  he.  65 

Had  they  been  bold  enough  then,  who  can  tell  but  the  traitors 

had  won? 
Boardings  and  rafters  and  doors  —  an  embrasure !  make  way 

for  the  gun  ! 
Now  double-charge  it  with  grape !     It  is  charged  and  we  fire, 

and  they  run. 
Praise  to  our  Indian  brothers,  and  let  the  dark  face  have  his 

due  ! 
Thanks  to  the  kindly  dark  faces  who  fought  with  us,  faithful 

and  few,  70 

Fought  with  the  bravest  among  us,  and  drove  them,  and  smote 

them,  and  slew, 
That  ever  upon^the  topmost  roof  our  banner  in  India  blew. 
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VI 

/[en  will  forget  what  we  suffer  and  not  what  we  do.    We  can  fight ! 
Sut  to  be  soldier  all  day  and  be  sentinel  all  thro'  the  night  — 
liver  the  mine  and  assault,  our  sallies,  their  lying  alarms,       75 
3ugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and  shoutings  and  soundings 

to  arms, 
5ver  the  labour  of  fifty  that  had  to  be  done  by  five, 
5ver  the  marvel  among  us  that  one  should  be  left  alive, 
Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  death  from  the  loopholes  around, 
Ever  the  night  with  its  coffinless  corpse  to  be  laid  in  the 
ground,  80 

Heat  like  the  mouth  of  a  hell,  or  a  deluge  of  cataract  skies, 
Stench  of  old  offal  decaying,  and  infinite  torment  of  flies, 
Thoughts  of  the  breezes  of  May  blowing  over  an  English  field, 
Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the  wound  that  would  not  be  heal'd, 
Lopping  away  of  the  limb  by  "the  pitiful-pitiless  knife,  —        85 
Torture  and  trouble  in  vain,  —  for  it  never  could  save  us  a  life. 
Valour  of  delicate  women  who  tended  the  hospital  bed, 
Horror  of  women  in  travail  among  the  dying  and  dead, 
Grief  for  our  perishing  children,  and  never  a  moment  for  grief, 
Toil  and  ineffable  weariness,  faltering  hopes  of  relief,  (J0 

Havelock  baffled,  or  beaten,  or  butcher'd  for  all  that  we  knew  — 
Then  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  coming  down  on  the  still- 

shatter'd  walls 
Millions  of  musket-bullets,  and  thousands  of  cannon-balls  — 
But  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 

VII 

Hark  cannonade,  fusillade  !  is  it  true  what  was  told  by  the 

SCOUt,  <>5 

Outram  and    Havelock   breaking    their  way  through  the  fell 
mutineers  ? 
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Surely  the  pibroch  of  Europe  is  ringing  again  in  our  ears  ! 
All  on  a  sudden  the  garrison  utter  a  jubilant  shout, 
Havelock's  glorious  Highlanders  answer  with  conquering  cheers 
Sick  from  the  hospital  echo  them,  women  and  children  comi 

out,  10 

Blessing  the  wholesome  white  faces  of  Havelock's  good  fusileers 
Kissing  the  war-harden'd   hand   of  the   Highlander  wet  wit] 

their  tears  ! 
Dance  to  the  pibroch  !  —  saved  !  we  are  saved  !  —  is  it  you  1  i 

it  you? 
Saved  by  the  valour  of  Havelock,  saved  by  the  blessing  o 

Heaven  ! 
"  Hold  it  for  fifteen  days  !  "  we  have  held  it  for  eighty-seven  !    10 
And  ever  aloft  on  the  palace  roof  the  old  banner  of  Englam 

blew. 

THE   VOYAGE   OF   MAELDUNE0 

(FOUNDED    ON   AN    IRISH    LEGEND.       A.D.    700) 

I 

I  was  the  chief  of  the  race  —  he  had  stricken  my  father  dead  — 
But  I  gather'd  my  fellows  together,  I  swore  I  would  strike  ofl 

his  head. 
Each  of  them  look'd  like  a  king,  and  was  noble  in  birth  as  ii 

worth, 
And  each  of  them  boasted  he  sprang  from  the  oldest  race  upoi 

earth. 
Each  was  as  brave  in  the  fight  as  the  bravest  hero  of  song, 
And  each  of  them  liefer  had  died  than  have  done  one  another  i 

wrong. 
He  lived  on  an  isle  in  the  ocean  —  we  sail'd  on  a  Friday  morn  — 
He  that  had  slain  my  father  the  day  before  I  was  born. 
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II 

And  we  came  to  the  isle  in  the  ocean,  and  there  on  the  shore 

was  he. 
But  a  sudden  blast  blew  us  out  and  away  thro'  a  boundless 

sea.  10 

in 

And  we  came  to  the  Silent  Isle  that  we  never  had  touch'd  at 

before, 

'  Where  a  silent  ocean  always  broke  on  a  silent  shore, 
And  the  brooks  glitter'd  on  in  the  light  without  sound,  and  the 

long  waterfalls 
Pour'd  in  a  thunderless  plunge  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  walls, 
And  the  poplar  and  cypress  unshaken  by  storm  flourish'd  up 

beyond  sight,  15 

And  the  pine  shot  aloft  from  the  crag  to  an  unbelievable  height, 
And  high  in  the  heaven  above  it  there  flicker'd  a  songless  lark, 
And  the  cock  couldn't  crow,  and  the  bull  couldn't  low,  and  the 

dog  couldn't  bark. 
And  round  it  we  went,  and  thro'  it,  but  never  a  murmur,  a 

breath  — 
It  was  all  of  it  fair  as  life,  it  was  all  of  it  quiet  as  death,        20 
And  we  hated  the  beautiful  Isle,  for  whenever  we  strove  to 

speak 
Our  voices  were  thinner  and  fainter  than  any  flittermouse-shriek  • 
And  the  men  that  were  mighty  of  tongue  and  could  raise  jsuch  a 

battle-cry 
That  a  hundred  who  heard  it  would  rush  on  a  thousand  lances 

and  die  — 
0  they  to  be  dumb'd  by  the  charm  !  —  so  fluster'd  with  anger 

were  they  25 

Tlicy  almost  fell  on  each  other ;  but  after  we  sail'd  away. 
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IV 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Shouting,  we  landed,  a  score  of  wi] 

birds 
Cried  from  the  topmost  summit  with  human  voices  and  words 
Once  in  an  hour  they  cried,  and  whenever  their  voices  peal'd 
The  steer  fell  down  at  the  plow  and  the  harvest  died  from  tl 

field,  ; 

And  the  men  dropt  dead  in  the  valleys  and  half  of  the  catt 

went  lame, 
And  the  roof  sank  in  on  the  hearth,  and  the  dwelling  broke  in1 

flame ; 
And  the  shouting  of  these  wild  birds  ran  into  the  hearts  of  m 

crew, 
Till  they  shouted  along  with  the  shouting  and  seized  one  anotln 

and  slew; 
But  I  drew  them  the  one  from  the  other ;  I  saw  that  we  cou 

not  stay, 
And  we  left  the  dead  to  the  birds  and  we  sail'd  with  our  Wounde 

away. 


And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Flowers :  their  breath  met  us  01 

on  the  seas, 
For  the  Spring  and  the  middle  Summer  sat  each  on  the  lap  o 

the  breeze ; 
And    the  red  passion-flower0  to  the  cliffs,  and    the  dark-bk 

clematis,   clung, 
And   starr'd   with    a    myriad    blossom   the    long   convolvuh 

hung; 

And  the  topmost  spire  of  the  mountain  was  lilies  in  lieu  of  snov 
And  the  lilies  like  glaciers  winded  down,  running  out  below 
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Thro'  the  fire  of  the  tulip  and  poppy,  the  blaze  of  gorse,  and  the 

blush 
Of  millions  of  roses  that  sprang  without  leaf  or  a  thorn  from  the 

bush  • 
And  the  whole  isle-side  flashing  down  from  the  peak  without 

ever  a  tree  45 

Swept  like  a  torrent  of  gems  from  the  sky  to  the  blue  of  the  sea  ; 
And  we  roll'd  upon  capes  of  crocus  and  vaunted  our  kitli  and  our 

kin, 
And  we  wallow'd  in  beds  of  lilies,  and  chanted  the  triumph  of 

Finn, 
Till  each  like  a  golden  image  was  pollen'd  from  head  to  feet 
And  each  was  as  dry  as  a  cricket,  with  thirst  in  the  middle-day 

heat.  50 

Blossom  and   blossom,   and  promise  of  blossom,    but   never   a 

fruit ! 
And  we  hated  the  Flowering  Isle,  as  we  hated  the  isle  that  was 

mute, 
And  we  tore  up  the  flowers  by  the  million  and  flung  them  in 

bight  and  bay, 
And  we  left  but  a  naked  rock,  and  in  anger  we  sail'd  away. 

VI 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fruits  :  all  round  from  the  dirts  and 
the  capes,  ">."» 

Purple  or  amber,  dangled  a  hundred  fathom  of  grapes, 
And  the  warm  melon  lay  like  a  little  sun  on  the  tawny  sand, 
And  the  fig  ran  up  from  the  beach  and  rioted  over  the  land, 
And  the  mountain  arose  like  a  jewell'd  throne  thro'  the  fragrant 

air, 
Glowing  with  all-colour'd  plums  and  with  golden   masses   of 
pear,  GO 
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And  the  crimson  and  scarlet  of  berries  that  flamed  upon  bine 

and  vine, 
But  in  every  berry  and  fruit  was  the  poisonous  pleasure  of  wine  ; 
And  the  peak  of  the  mountain  was  apples,  the  hugest  that  ever 

were  seen, 
And  they  prest,  as  they  grew,  on  each  other,  with  hardly  a 

leaflet  between, 
And  all  of  them  redder  than  rosiest  health  or  than  utterest 

shame,  65 

And  setting,  when  Even  descended,  the  very  sunset  aflame  • 
And  we  stay'd  three  days,  and  we  gorged  and  we  madden'd,  till 

every  one  drew 
His  sword  on  his  fellow  to  slay  him,  and  ever  they  struck  and 

they  slew ; 
And  myself,  I  had  eaten  but  sparely,  and  fought  till  I  sunder'd 

the  fray, 
Then  I  bade  them  remember  my  father's  death,  and  we  sail'd 

away.  70 

VII 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fire :  we  were  lured  by  the  light 
from  afar, 

For  the  peak  sent  up  one  league  of  fire  to  the  Northern  Star ; 

Lured  by  the  glare  and  the  blare,  but  scarcely  could  stand  up- 
right, 

For  the  whole  isle  shudder'd  and  shook  like  a  man  in  a  mortal 
affright ; 

We  were  giddy  besides  with  the  fruits  we  had  gorged,  and  so 
crazed  that  at  last  75 

There  were  some  leap'd  into  the  fire ;  and  away  we  sail'd,  and 
we  past 

Over  that  undersea  isle,  where  the  water  is  clearer  than  air  : 

Down  we  look'd  :  what  a  garden  !   0  bliss,  what  a  Paradise  there  ! 
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Towers  of  a  happier  time,  low  down  in  a  rainbow  deep, 
Silent  palaces,  quiet  fields  of  eternal  sleep  !  80 

And  three  of  the  gentlest  and  best  of  my  people,  whate'er  I 

could  say, 
Plunged  head  down  in  the  sea,  and  the  Paradise  trembled  away. 


VIII 

And  we  came  to  the  Bounteous  Isle,  where  the  heavens  lean 

low  on  the  land, 
And  ever  at  dawn  from  the  cloud  glitter'd  o'er  us  a  sunbright 

hand, 
Then  it  open'd  and  dropt  at  the  side  of  each  man,  as  he  rose 

from  his  rest,  85 

Bread  enough  for  his  need  till  the  labourless  day  dipt  under  the 

West ; 
And  we  wander'd  about  it  and  thro'  it.     0  never  was  time  so 

good  ! 
And  we  sang  of  the  triumphs  of  Finn,  and  the  boast  of  our 

ancient  blood, 
And  we  gazed  at  the  wandering  wave  as  we  sat  by  the  gurgle 

of  springs, 
And  we  chanted  the  songs  of  the  Bards  and  the  glories  of  fairy 

kings ;  90 

But  at  length  we  began  to  be  weary,  to  sigh,  and  to  stretch 

and  yawn, 
Till  we  hated  the  Bounteous  Isle  and  the  sunbright  hand  of  the 

dawn, 
For  there  was  not  an  enemy  near,  but  the  whole  green  Isle  was 

our  own, 
And  we  took  to  playing  at  ball,  and  we  took  to  throwing  the 

stone, 
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And  we  took  to  playing  at  battle,  but   that  was  a  perilou 

Play,  £ 

For  the  passion  of  battle  was  in  us,  we  slew  and  we  sail'd  awaj 


IX 

And  we  past  to  the  Isle  of  Witches  and  heard  their  musics 

cry  — 
"  Come  to  us,  0  come,  come,"  in  the  stormy  red  of  a  sky 
Dashing  the  fires  and  the  shadows  of  dawn  on  the  beautifu 

shapes, 
For  a  wild  witch  naked  as  heaven  stood  on  each  of  the  lofties 

cape^,  10 

And  a  hundred  ranged  on  the  rock  like  white  sea-birds  in  a  row 
And  a  hundred  gamboll'd  and  pranced  on  the  wrecks  in  th 

sand  below, 
And  a  hundred  splash'd  from  the  ledges,  and  bosom'd  the  burs 

of  the  spray, 
But  I  knew  we  should  fall  on  each  other,  and  hastily  sail'' 

away. 


And   we  came  in  an  evil   time   to    the  Isle   of  the   Doubl 

Towers,  10 

One  was  of  smooth-cut  stone,  one  carved  all  over  with  flowers 
But  an  earthquake  always  moved  in  the  hollows  under  the  dells 
And  they  shock'd  on  each  other  and  butted  each  other  wit] 

clashing  of  bells, 
And  the  daws  flew  out  of  the  Towers  and  jangled  and  wrangle* 

in  vain, 
And  the  clash  and  boom  of  the  bells  rang  into  the  heart  an 

the  brain,  11 
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Till  the  passion  of  battle  was  on  us,  and  all  took  sides  with  the 
Towers, 

I   There  were  some  for  the  clean-cut  stone,  there  were  more  for 
the  carven  flowers, 
And  the  wrathful  thunder  of  God  peal'd  over  us  all  the  day, 
For  the  one  half  slew  the  other,  and  after  we  sail'd  away. 

XI 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  a  Saint  who  had  sail'd  with  St. 

Brendan0  of  yore,  115 

He  had  lived  ever  since  on  the  Isle  and  his  winters  were  fifteen 

score, 
And  his  voice  was  low  as  from  other  worlds,  and  his  eyes  were 

sweet, 
And  his  white  hair  sank  to  his  heels  and  his  white  beard  fell  to 

his  feet, 
And  he  spake  to  me,  "0  Maeldune,  let  be  this  purpose  of  thine  ! 
Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  when  he  told  us  '  Vengeance 

is  mine  ! '  120 

His  fathers  have  slain  thy  fathers  in  war  or  in  single  strife, 
Thy  fathers  have  slain  his  fathers,  each  taken  a  life  for  a  life, 
Thy  father  had  slain  his  father,  how  long  shall  the  murder  last  1 
Go  back  to  the  Isle  of  Finn  and  sutler  the  Past  to  be  Past." 
And  we  kiss'd  the  fringe  of  his  beard  and  we  pray'd  as  we  heard 

him  pray,  125 

And  the  Holy  man  he  assoil'd  us,  and  sadly  we  sail'd  away. 

XII 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  we  were  blown  from,  and  there  on  the 

shore  was  he, 
The  man  that  had  slain  my  father.      I  saw  him  and  let  him  be. 
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0  weary  was  I  of  the  travel,  the  trouble,  the  strife,  and  the  sin, 

When  I  landed  again,  with  a  tithe  of  my  men,  on  the  Isle  of 

Finn.  130 


MONTENEGRO0 

They  rose  to  where  their  sovran  eagle  sails, 

They  kept  their  faith,  their  freedom,  on  the  height, 

Chaste,  frugal,  savage,  arm'd  by  day  and  night 

Against  the  Turk ;  whose  inroad  nowhere  scales 

Their  headlong  passes,  but  his  footstep  fails,  5 

And  red  with  blood  the  Crescent  reels  from  fight 

Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in  prone  flight 

By  thousands  down  the  crags  and  thro''  the  vales. 

0  smallest  among  peoples  !  rough  rock-throne 

Of  Freedom  !  warriors  beating  back  the  swarm  10 

Of  Turkish  Islam  for  five  hundred  years, 

Great  Tsernogora  !  °  never  since  thine  own 

Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake  the  storm 

Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  mountaineers. 


LOCKSLEY   HALL° 

SIXTY    YEARS    AFTER 

Late,  my  grandson  !  half  the  morning  have  I  paced  these  sandy 

tracts, 
Watch'd  again  the  hollow  ridges  roaring  into  cataracts, 

Wander'd  back  to  living  boyhood  while  I  heard  the  curlews  call, 
I  myself  so  close  on  death,  and  death  itself  in  Locksley  Hall. 
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So  —  your  happy  suit  was  blasted  —  she  the  faultless,  the 
divine ;  5 

And  you  liken  —  boyish  babble  —  this  boy-love  of  yours  with 
mine. 

I  myself  have  often  babbled  doubtless  of  a  foolish  past ; 
Babble,  babble  ;  our  old  England  may  go  down  in  babble  at  last. 

"  Curse  him  !  "  curse  your  fellow-victim  ?  call  him  dotard  in  your 

rage? 
Eyes  that  lured  a  doting  boyhood  well  might  fool  a  dotard's 

age.  10 

Jilted  for  a  wealthier  !  wealthier  ?  yet  perhaps  she  was  not  wise  ; 
I  remember  how  you  kiss'd  the  miniature  with  those  sweet  eyes. 

In  the  hall  there  hangs  a  painting  —  Amy's  arms  about  my 

neck  — 
Happy  children  in  a  sunbeam  sitting  on  the  ribs  of  wreck. 

In  my  life  there  was  a  picture,  she  that  clasp'd  my  neck  had 
flown ;  15 

I  was  left  within  the  shadow  sitting  on  the  wreck  alone. 

Yours  has  been  a  slighter  ailment,  will  you  sicken  for  her  sake  ? 
You,  not  you  !  your  modern  amourist  is  of  easier,  earthlier  make. 

Amy  loved  me,  Amy  fail'd  me,  Amy  was  a  timid  child  ; 
But  your  Judith  —  but  your  worldling  —  she  had  never  driven 
me  wild.  20 

She  that  holds  the  diamond  necklace  dearer  than  the  golden  ring, 
She  that  finds  a  winter  sunset  fairer  than  a  morn  of  Spring. 
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She  that  in  her  heart  is  brooding  on  his  briefer  lease  of  life, 
While  she  vows  "  till  death  shall  part  us,"  she  the  would-be- 
widow  wife. 

She  the  worldling  born  of  worldlings  —  father,  mother  —  be 

content,  25 

Ev'n  the  homely  farm  can  teach  us  there  is  something  in  descent. 

Yonder  in  that  chapel,  slowly  sinking  now  into  the  ground, 
Lies  the  warrior,  my  forefather,  with  his  feet  upon  the  hound. 

Cross'd  !°  for  once  he  sail'd  the  sea  to  crush  the  Moslem  in  his 

pride ; 
Dead  the  warrior,  dead  his  glory,  dead  the  cause  in  which  he 

died.  30 

Yet  how  often  I  and  Amy  in  the  mouldering  aisle  have  stood, 
Gazing  for  one  pensive  moment  on  that  founder  of  our  blood. 

There  again  I  stood  to-day,  and  where  of  old  we  knelt  in  prayer, 
Close  beneath  the  casement  crimson  with  the  shield  of  Locksley 
—  there, 

All  in  white  Italian  marble,  looking  still  as  if  she  smiled,        35 
Lies  my  Amy  dead  in  child-birth,  dead  the  mother,  dead  the  child. 

Dead  —  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  dead  her  aged  husband  now  — 
I  this  old  white-headed  dreamer  stoopt  and  kiss'd  her  marble 
brow. 

Gone  the  fires  of  youth,  the  follies,  furies,  curses,  passionate  tears, 

Gone  like  fires  and  floods  and  earthquakes  of  the  planet's  dawning 

years.  40 
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Fires  that  shook  me  once,  but  now  to  silent  ashes  fall'n  away. 
Jold  upon  the  dead  volcano  sleeps  the  gleam  of  dying  day. 

Grone  the  tyrant  of  my  youth,  and  mute  below  the  chancel  stones, 
All  his  virtues  —  I  forgive  them  —  black  in  white  above  his 
bones. 

Gone  the  comrades  of  my  bivouac,  some  in  fight  against  the 
foe,  45 

Some  thro'  age  and  slow  diseases,  gone  as  all  on  earth  will  go. 

Gone  with  whom  for  forty  years  my  life  in  golden  sequence  ran, 
She  with  all  the  charm  of  woman,  she  with  all  the  breadth  of  man, 

Strong  in  will  and  rich  in  wisdom,  Edith,  yet  so  lowly-sweet, 
Woman  to  her  inmost  heart,  and  woman  to  her  tender  feet,    50 

Very  woman  of  very  woman,  nurse  of  ailing  body  and  mind, 
She  that  link'd  again  the  broken  chain  that  bound  me  to  my  kind. 

Here  to-day  was  Amy  with  me,  while  I  wander'd  down  the  coast, 
Near  us  Edith's  holy  shadow,  smiling  at  the  slighter  ghost. 

Gone  our  sailor  son  thy  father,  Leonard  early  lost  at  sea ;       55 
Thou  alone,  my  boy,  of  Amy's  kin  and  mine  art  left  to  me. 

Gone  thy  tender-natured  mother,  wearying  to  be  left  alone, 
Pining  for  the  stronger  heart  that  once  had  beat  beside  her  own. 

Truth,  for  Truth  is  Truth,  he  worshipt,  being  true  as  he  was 

brave  ; 
Good,  for  Good  is  Good,  he  follow'd,  yet  he  look'd  beyond  the 

grave,  go 
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Wiser  there  than  you,  that  crowning  barren  Death  as  lord  of  all, 
Deem  this  over-tragic  drama's  closing  curtain  is  the  pall  ! 

Beautiful  was  death  in  him,  who  saw  the  death,  but  kept  the 

deck, 
Saving  women  and  their  babes,  and  sinking  with  the  sinking 

wreck, 

Gone  for  ever  !     Ever  ?  no  —  for  since  our  dying  race  began,  65 
Ever,  ever,  and  for  ever  was  the  leading  light  of  man. 

Those  that  in  barbarian  burials  kill'd  the  slave  and  slew  the 

wife 
Felt  within  themselves  the  sacred  passion  of  the  second  life. 

Indian  warriors  dream  of  ampler  hunting  grounds  beyond  the 

night ; 
Ev'n  the  black   Australian   dying   hopes   he   shall   return,  a 

white.  70 

Truth  for  truth,  and  good  for  good  !     The  Good,  the  True,  the 

Pure,  the  Just  — 
Take  the  charm  "For  ever"  from  them,  and  they  crumble  into 

dust. 


Gone  the  cry  of  "  Forward,  Forward,"  lost  within  a  growing 

gloom ; 
Lost,  or  only  heard  in  silence  from  the  silence  of  a  tomb. 


Half  the  marvels  of  my  morning,  triumphs  over  time  and 
space,  75 

Staled  by  frequence,  shrunk  by  usage,  into  commonest  commou- 
place  ! 
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;  Forward  "  rang  the  voices  then,  and  of  the  many  mine  was  one. 
^et  us  hush  this  cry  of  "  Forward  "  till  ten  thousand  years  have 
gone. 

•"ar  among  the  vanish'd  races,  old  Assyrian  kings0  would  flay 
Japtives  whom   they  caught  in   battle  —  iron-hearted    victors 
they.  80 

Ages  after,  while  in  Asia,  he°  that  led  the  wild  Moguls, 

Cimur  built  his  ghastly  tower  of  eighty  thousand  human  skulls, 

Then,  and  here  in  Edward's  time,  an  age  of  noblest  English 

names, 
!hristian  conquerors  took  and   flung  the  conquer'd  Christian 

into  flames. 

Love  your  enemy,  bless  your  haters,  said  the  Greatest  of  the 
great -5  85 

Christian  love  among  the  Churches  look'd  the  twin  of  heathen 
hate. 

From  the  golden  alms  of  Blessing  man  had  coin'd  himself  a  curse : 
Rome  of  Caesar,  Rome  of  Peter,  which  was  crueller  1  which  was 
worse  ? 

France  had  shown  a  light0  to  all  men,  preach'd  a  Gospel,  all 

men's  good ; 
Celtic  Demos0  rose  a  Demon,  shriek'd  and  slaked  the  light  with 

blood.  <H) 

Hope  was  ever  on  her  mountain,  watching  till  the  day  begun  — 
Crown'd  with  sunlight  —  over  darkness  —  from  the  still  unrisen 
sun. 
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Have  we  grown  at  last  beyond  the  passions   of  the   prima 

elan? 
"  Kill  your  enemy,  for  you  hate  him,"  still  "  your  enemy  "  was  i 

man. 

Have  we  sunk  below  them  ?  peasants  maim  the  helpless  horse 

and  drive  $ 

Innocent  cattle  under  thatch,  and  burn  the  kindlier  brutes  alive 

Brutes,  the  brutes  are  not  your  wrongers  —  burnt  at  midnight, 

found  at  morn, 
Twisted  hard  in  mortal  agony  with  their  offspring,  born-unborn, 

Clinging  to  the  silent  mother  !     Are  we  devils  ?  are  we  men  ? 
Sweet    St.    Francis    of    Assisi,0   would    that    he   were    here 
again,  IOC 

He  that  in  his  Catholic  wholeness  used  to  call  the  very  flowers 
Sisters,  brothers  —  and  the  beasts  —  whose  pains  are  hardly  less 
than  ours ! 

Chaos,  Cosmos  !  Cosmos,  Chaos  !  who  can  tell  how  all  will  end  1 
Read  the  wide  world's  annals,  you,  and  take  their  wisdom  for 
your  friend. 

Hope  the  best,  but  hold  the  Present  fatal  daughter  of  the 
Past,  105 

Shape  your  heart  to  front  the  hour,  but  dream  not  that  the 
hour  will  last. 

Ay,  if  dynamite  and  revolver  leave  your  courage  to  be  wise  : 
When  was  age  so  cramm'd  with  menace?  madness?  written, 
spoken  lies? 
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Envy  wears  the  mask  of  Love,  and,  laughing  sober  fact  to  scorn, 
Cries   to  Weakest   as   to    Strongest,   "  Ye   are    equals,  equal- 
born."  110 

Equal-born  ?     0  yes,  if  yonder  hill  be  level  with  the  flat. 
Charm  us,  Orator,  till  the  Lion  look  no  larger  than  the  Cat, 

Till  the  Cat  thro'  that  mirage  of  overheated  language  loom 
Larger  than  the  Lion,  —  Demos  end  in  working  its  own  doom. 

Russia  bursts  our  Indian  barrier,  shall  we  fight  her  ?  shall  we 
yield  ?  115 

!  Pause !  before  you  sound  the  trumpet,  hear  the  voices  from  the 
field.0 

Those  three  hundred  millions  under  one  Imperial  sceptre  now, 
Shall  we  hold  them?  shall  we  loose  them?  take  the  suffrage  of 
the  plow. 

Nay,  but  these  would  feel  and  follow  Truth  if  only  you  and  you, 

Rivals  of  realm-ruining  party,  when  you  speak  were  wholly 

true.  120 

Plowmen,  Shepherds,  have  I  found,  and  more  than  once,  and 

stili  could  find, 
Sons  of  God,  and  kings  of  men  in  utter  nobleness  of  mind, 

Truthful,  trustful,  looking  upward  to  the  practised  hustings- 
liar  ; 
So  the  Higher  wields  the  Lower,  while  the  Lower  is  the  Higher. 

Here  and  there  a  cotter's  babe  is  royal-born  by  right  divine  ;     123 
Here  and  there  my  lord  is  lower  than  his  oxen  or  his  swine. 

B 
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Chaos,  Cosmos!  Cosmos,  Chaos  !  once  again  the  sickening  game: 
Freedom,  free  to  slay  herself,  and  dying  while  they  shout  her  name. 

Step  by  step  we  gain'd  a  freedom  known  to  Europe,  known  to 

all; 
Step  by  step  we  rose  to  greatness,  —  thro'  the  tonguesters  we 

may  fall.  130 

You  that  woo  the  Voices  —  tell  them  "  old  experience  is  a  fool," 
Teach  your  flatter'd  kings  that  only  those  who  cannot  read  can 
rule. 

Pluck  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  but  set  no  meek  ones  in  their 

place ; 
Pillory  Wisdom  in  your  markets,  pelt  your  offal  at  her  face. 

Tumble  Nature  heel  o'er  head,  and,  yelling  with  the  yelling 

street,  135 

Set  the  feet  above  the  brain  and  swear  the  brain  is  in  the  feet. 

Bring  the  old  dark  ages  back  without  the  faith,  without  the 

hope, 
Break  the  State,  the  Church,  the  Throne,  and  roll  their  ruins 

down  the  slope. 

Authors  —  essayist,   atheist,  novelist,  realist,    rhymester,    play 

your  part, 
Paint  the  mortal  shame  of  nature  with    the   living    hues   of 

Art.  140 

Rip  your  brothers'  vices  open,  strip  your  own  foul  passions  bare  ; 
Down  with  Reticence,  down  with  Reverence  —  forward  —  naked 
—  let  them  stare. 
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Feed  the  budding  rose  of  boyhood  with  the  drainage  of  your 

sewer ; 
Send  the  drain  into  the  fountain,  lest  the  stream  should  issue 

pure. 

Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the  troughs  of  Zolaism,0  —  145 
Forward,  forward,  ay  and  backward,  downward  too  into  the 
abysm. 

Do  your  best  to  charm  the  worst,  to  lower  the  rising  race  of  men  ; 
Have  we  risen  from  out  the  beast,  then  back  into  the  beast  again  1 

Only  "  dust  to  dust "  for  me  that  sicken  at  your  lawless  din, 
Dust  in   wholesome    old-world  dust   before   the  newer  world 
begin.  150 

Heated  am  I !  you  —  you  wonder  —  well,  it  scarce   becomes 

mine  age  — 
Patience  !  let  the  dying  actor  mouth  his  last  upon  the  stage. 

Cries  of  unprogressive  dotage  ere  the  dotard  fall  asleep  ? 
Noises  of  a  current  narrowing,  not  the  music  of  a  deep  ? 

Ay,  for  doubtless  I  am  old,  and  think  gray  thoughts,  for  I  am 
gray :  155 

After  all  the  stormy  changes  shall  we  find  a  changeless  May? 

After  madness,  after  massacre,  Jacobinism  and  Jacquerie,0 

Some  diviner  force  to  guide  us  thro'  the  days  I  shall  not  see? 

When  the  schemes  and  all  the  systems,  Kingdoms  and  Republics 

fall, 
Something  kindlier,  higher,  holier  —  all  for  each  and  each  for 

all?  L60 
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All  the  full-brain,  half-brain  races,  led  byJustice,  Love,  and  Truth ; 
All  the  millions  one  at  length  with  all  the  visions  of  my  youth  ? 

All  diseases  quench'd  by  Science,  no  man  halt  or  deaf  or  blind ; 
Stronger  ever  born  of  weaker,  lustier  body,  larger  mind  ? 

Earth  at  last  a  warless  world,  a  single  race,  a  single  tongue  —  165 
I  have  seen  her  far  away — for  is  not  Earth  as  yet  so  young?  — 

Every  tiger  madness  muzzled,  every  serpent  passion  kill'd, 
Every  grim  ravine  a  garden,  every  blazing  desert  till'd, 

Robed  in  universal  harvest  up  to  either  pole  she  smiles, 
Universal  ocean  softly  washing  all  her  warless  Isles.  170 

Warless?    when   her  tens    are  thousands,   and   her  thousands 

millions,  then  — 
All  her  harvest  all  too  narrow  —  who  can  fancy  warless  men  ? 

Warless  ?  war  will  die  out  late  then.     Will  it  ever  ?  late  or  soon  ? 
Can  it,  till  this  outworn  earth  be  dead  as  yon  dead  world  the 
moon  ? 

Dead  the  new  astronomy  calls  her.  ...  On  this  day  and  at 
this  hour,  175 

In  this  gap  between  the  sandhills,  whence  you  see  the  Locksley 
tower, 

Here  we  met,  our  latest  meeting  —  Amy  —  sixty  years  ago  — 
She  and  I  —  the  moon  was  falling  greenish  thro'  a  rosy  glow, 

Just  above  the  gateway  tower,  and  even  where  you  see  her  now  — 

Here  we  stood  and  claspt  each  other,  swore  the  seeming-deathless 

vow.   ...  180 
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Dead,  but  how  her  living  glory  lights  the  hall,  the  dune,  the 

grass  ! 
Yet  the  moonlight  is  the  sunlight,  and  the  Sun  himself  will  pass. 

Venus  near  her!  smiling  downward  at  this  earthlier  earth  of 

ours, 
Closer  on  the  Sun,  perhaps  a  world  of  never  fading  flowers. 

Hesper,0  whom  the  poet  call'd  the  Bringer  home  of  all  good 
things.  185 

All  good  things  may  move  in  Hesper,  perfect  peoples,  perfect 
kings. 

Hesper  —  Venus  —  were  we  native  to  that  splendour  or  in  Mars, 
We  should  see  the  Globe  we  groan  in,  fairest  of  their  evening 
stars. 

Could  we  dream  of  wars  and  carnage,  craft  and  madness,  lust 

and  spite, 
Roaring  London,  raving  Paris,  in  that  point  of  peaceful  light  ?  190 

Might  we  not  in  glancing  heavenward  on  a  star  so  silver-fair, 
Yearn,  and  clasp  the  hands  and  murmur,  "Would  to  Cod  that 
we  were  there? " 

Forward,  backward,  backward,  forward,  in  the  immeasurable  sea, 
Sway'd  by  vaster  ebbs  and  flows  than  can  be  known  to  you  or  me. 

All  the  suns  —  are  these  but  symbols  of  innumerable  man,     195 
Man  or  Mind  that  .sees  a  shadow  of  the  planner  or  the  plan? 

Is  there  evil  but  on  earth?  or  pain  in  every  peopled  sphere? 
Well  be  grateful  for  the  sounding  watchword  "  Evolution  "  here, 
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Evolution  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal  good, 

And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  in  the  mud.  200 

What  are  men  that  he  should  heed  us?  cried  the  king  of  sacred 

song ; 
Insects  of  an  hour,  that  hourly  work  their  brother  insect  wrong, 

While  the  silent  Heavens  roll,  and  Suns  along  their  fiery  way, 
All  their  planets  whirling  round  them,  flash  a  million  miles  a 
day. 

Many  an  JE0110  moulded  earth  before  her  highest,  man,  was 

born,  205 

Many  an  JEon  too  may  pass  when  earth  is  manless  and  forlorn, 

Earth  so  huge,  and  yet  so  bounded  —  pools  of  salt,  and  plots  of 

land  — 
Shallow  skin  of  green  and  azure  —  chains  of  mountain,  grains  of 

sand ! 

Only  That  which  made  us,  meant  us  to  be  mightier  by  and  by, 

Set  the  sphere  of  all  the  boundless  Heavens  within  the  human 

eye,  210 

Sent  the  shadow  of  Himself,  the  boundless,  thro'  the  human 

soul  j 
Boundless  inward,  in  the  atom,  boundless  outward,  in  the  Whole. 

•x-  #  *  *  *  *  •* 

Here  is  Locksley  Hall,  my  grandson,  here  the  lion-guarded  gate. 
Not  to-night  in  Locksley  Hall  —  to-inorrow  —  you,  you  come  so 
late. 
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Wreek'd  —  your  train  —  or  all  but  wreck'd  ?  a  shatter'd  wheel  1 

a  vicious  boy  !  215 

Good,  this  forward,  you  that  preach  it,  is  it  well  to  wish  you 

joy? 

Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  Science,  glorying  in  the 

Time, 
City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in  city  slime1? 

There  among  the  glooming  alleys  Progress  halts  on  palsied  feet, 

Crime  and  hunger  cast  our  maidens  by  the  thousand  on  the 

street.  220 

There  the  Master  scrimps  his  haggard  sempstress  of  her  daily 

bread, 
There  a  single  sordid  attic  holds  the  living  and  the  dead. 

There  the  smouldering  fire  of  fever  creeps  across  the  rotted  floor, 
And  the  crowded  couch  of  incest  in  the  warrens  of  the  poor. 

Nay,  your  pardon,  cry  your  "forward,"  yours  are  hope  and 
youth,   but  I —  225 

Eighty  winters  leave  the  dog  too  lame  to  follow  with  the  cry, 

Lame  and  old,  and  past  his  time,  and  passing  now  into  the  night  j 
Yet  I  would  the  rising  race  were  half  as  eager  for  the  light. 

Light  the  fading  gleam  of  Even  ?  light  the  glimmer  of  the  dawn  ''. 
Aged  eyes  may  take  the  growing  glimmer  for  the  gleam  with- 
drawn. 230 

Far  away  beyond  her  myriad  coming  changes  earth  will  be 
Something  other  than  the  wildest  modern  guess  of  you  and  me. 
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Earth  may  reach  her  earthly- worst,  or  if  she  gain  her  earthly- 
best, 
Would  she  find  her  human  offspring  this  ideal  man  at  rest  ? 

Forward  then,  but  still  remember  how  the  course  of  Time  will 

swerve,  235 

Crook  and  turn  upon  itself  in  many  a  backward  streaming  curve. 

Not  the  Hall  to-night,  my  grandson  !     Death  and  Silence  hold 

their  own. 
Leave  the  Master  in  the  first  dark  hour  of  his  last  sleep  alone. 

Worthier  soul  was  he  than  I  am,  sound  and  honest,  rustic 

Squire, 
Kindly   landlord,    boon    companion  —  youthful   jealousy  is    a 

liar.  240 

Cast  the  poison  from  your  bosom,  oust  the  madness  from  your 

brain. 
Let  the  trampled  serpent  show  you  that  you  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Youthful !   youth  and  age  are  scholars  yet   but  in   the   lower 

school, 
Nor  is  he  the  wisest  man  who  never  proved  himself  a  fool. 

Yonder  lies  our  young  sea- village  —  Art  and  Grace  are  less  and 

less  :  245 

Science  grows  and  Beauty  dwindles — roofs  of  slated  hideousness  ! 

There  is  one  old  Hostel  left  us  where  they  swing  the  Locksley 

shield, 
Till  the  peasant  cow  shall  butt  the  "  Lion  passant "  from  his 

field. 
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Poor  old  Heraldry,  poor  old  History,  poor  old  Poetry,  passing 
hence, 

En  the  common  deluge  drowning  old  political  common- 
sense  !  250 

Poor  old  voice  of  eighty  crying  after  voices  that  have  fled ! 
All  I  loved  are  vanish'd  voices,  all  my  steps  are  on  the  dead. 

All  the  world  is  ghost  to  me,  and  as  the  phantom  disappears, 
Forward  far  and  far  from  here  is  all  the  hope  of  eighty  years. 

#  *  *  *  *  *  # 

In  this  Hostel  —  I  remember — I  repent  it  o'er  his  grave —    255 
Like  a  clown  —  by  chance  he  met  me  —  I  refused  the  hand  he 
gave. 

From  that  casement  where  the  trailer  mantles  all  the  moulder- 
ing bricks  — 
I  was  then  in  early  boyhood,  Edith  but  a  child  of  six  — 

While   I    sheltcr'd    in    this    archway   from  a    day   of  driving 

showers  — 

Peept  the  winsome  face  of  Edith  like  a  flower  among  the 

flowers.  2G0 

Here  to-night !  the  Hall  to-morrow,  when  they  toll  the  Chapel 

hell! 
Shall  I  hear  in  one  dark  room  a  wailing,  "  I  have  loved  thee  well." 

Then  a  peal  that  shakes  the  portal  —  one  has  come  to  claim  his 

bride, 
Her  that  shrank,  and  put  me  from  her,  shriek'd,  and  started 

from  my  side  — 
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Silent  echoes !  You,  my  Leonard,  use  and  not  abuse  your 
day,  265 

Move  among  your  people,  know  them,  follow  him  who  led  the 
way, 

Strove  for  sixty  widow'd  years  to  help  his  homelier  brother 

men, 
Served  the  poor,  and  built  the  cottage,  raised  the  school,  and 

drain'd  the  fen. 

Hears  he  now  the  Voice  that  wrong'd  him  1  who  shall  swear  it 

cannot  be  1 
Earth  would  never  touch  her  worst,  were  one  in  fifty  such  as 

he.  270 

Ere  she  gain  her  Heavenly-best,  a  God  must  mingle  with  the 

game  : 
Nay,  there  may  be  those  about  us  whom  we  neither  see   nor 

name, 

Felt  within  us  as  ourselves,  the  Powers  of  Good,  the  Powers  of 

in, 

Strowing  balm,  or  shedding  poison  in  the  fountains  of  the  Will. 

Follow  you  the  Star  that  lights  a  desert  pathway,  yours  or 
mine.  275 

Forward,  till  you  see  the  highest  Human  Nature  is  divine. 

Follow  Light,  and  do  the  Right  —  for  man  can  half-control  his 

doom  — 
Till  you  find  the  deathless  Angel  seated  in  the  vacant  tomb. 
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Forward,  let   the   stormy  moment   fly  and    mingle  with   the 

Past. 

I  that  loathed,  have  come  to  love  him.  Love  will  conquer  at 

the  last.  280 

(lone  at  eighty,  mine  own  age,  and  I  and  you  will  bear  the  pall ; 
Then  I  leave  thee  Lord  and  Master,  latest  Lord  of  Locksley 
Hall. 

CROSSING   THE   BAR° 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep,  5 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  !  10 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark ; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  sec  my  Pilot  face  to  face  15 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
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CLARIBEL     (Page  1) 

Published  1830. 

This  and  the  following  are  good  examples  of  Tennyson's  early 
style.  As  poems  they  mean  little,  but  they  are  full  of  melody, 
and  show  us.  even  at  this  early  stage,  Tennyson's  love  of  nature 
and  his  skill  in  choosing  details  in  harmony  with  his  subject. 

ISABEL     (Page  2) 
Published  1830. 

MARIANA     (Page  3) 

Published  1830. 

Notice  that  all  the  details,  the  familiar  objects  described,  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  desolate  mood  of  Mariana. 

1.  8.     grange,  a  farmhouse. 

1.  18.     trance,  to  pass  over. 

1.  28.     fen,  a  lowland,  partly  covered  with  grass  and  water. 

1.  40.     marish-mosses,  mosses  that  grow  in  a  marsh. 

1.  52.     gusty,  windy. 

1.  01.  dreamy  house.  Notice  how  these  details,  which  would  be 
lost  in  any  noise,  add  to  the  impression  of  desolate  silence. 

SONG— THE  OWL     (Page  0) 

Published  1830. 
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THE  SEA-FAIRIES     (Page  7) 
Published  1830. 

This  poem  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  "  singing  quality"  of 
Tennyson's  metre. 
1.  11.     lea,  meadow. 
1.  12.     dells,  valleys. 
1.  15.     full-toned,  filled  with  sounds. 
1.  19.     mew,  sea  gull. 
1.  22.     downs  and  dales,  hills  and  valleys. 
1.  24.     bight,  an  inlet  of  the  sea. 

THE  DYING  SWAN     (Page  8) 
Published  1830. 

1.  18.     marish,  marsh.     See  Mariana,  1.  40. 
1.  26.     Prevailing  in  weakness,  hear  in  spite  of  its  weak  tone. 
coronach,  dirge. 

1.  32.     shawm,  a  wind  instrument,  something  like  a  clarinet. 
1.  42.     eddying,  echoing  round  and  round. 

MARGARET    (Page  10) 
Published  1832. 

1.  19.     amber  round,  a  ring  of  yellow  color. 

1.  21.     fleecy,  cloudy. 

1.  29.     laborious  day,  day  of  labor  and  work. 

1.  34.  Plantagenet.  Richard  the  First,  called  the  "lion-hearted," 
was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Austria  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land,  and  for  a  time  imprisoned.  See  History 
of  England. 

1.  37.  Chatelet.  Pierre  de  Chastelard,  a  French  poet,  loved  by 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  soon  tired  of  him  and  had  him  executed. 

1.  42.     natal  day,  birthday. 

1.  60.    rainy  lights,  thin  rays  of  light. 
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LOVE    AND   DEATH    (Page  12) 
Published  1830. 

CIRCUMSTANCE    (Page  13) 
Published  1830. 

THE   MERMAN    (Page  13) 
Published  1830. 

THE    MERMAID    (Page  15) 

Published  1830. 

TO  (Page  17) 

Published  1830. 

THE   LADY  OF  SHALOTT    (Page  17) 

Published  1832. 

This  poem,  which  shows  the  influence  upon  Tennyson  of  the 
Arthurian  legends,  has  an  ethical  meaning.  Life  must  not  be  spent 
in  dreams  and  fancies  ;  it  must  turn  from  shadows  to  realities, 
even  if  it  thus  incur  the  curse  of  experiencing  the  sorrows  of  mortals. 

1.  3.     wold,  the  plain. 

1.  10.  margin,  bank  of  the  river,  willow-veird,  hidden  by  wil- 
low trees. 

1.  22.     shallop,  a  boat  of  any  size  ;  here  a  small  skiff. 

1.  50.     pad,  an  easy-going  horse. 

1.  71.  half  sick  of  shadows.  She  is  awakening  from  her  dreams 
and  longing  for  realities. 

1.  70.     greaves,  the  armor  on  the  legs  between  the  ankle  and  knee. 

1.  82.     gemmy,  inlaid  with  gems. 

1.  84.     galaxy,  the  Milky  Way. 

1.  87.  baldric,  a  broad  belt  worn  across  the  chest  and  under  the 
arm. 

1.  128.     seer,  a  prophet. 

1.  129.     mischance,  ill  luck. 
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MARIANA   IN   THE   SOUTH    (Page  23) 

Published  1832. 

1.  2.  thro'  all  the  level  shines.  The  house,  standing  in  a  low, 
open  field,  glistens  in  the  sun. 

1.  3.     brooding,  heavy,  dull. 

1.  40.  stony  drought  and  steaming  salt.  The  drought  had  left 
the  stones  dry  and  hot,  and  caused  steam  to  rise  from  the  marsh. 

1.  06.     slight,  scorn. 

THE   TWO   VOICES    (Page  27) 

Published  1842. 

In  this  poem  two  voices  are  speaking  in  the  soul  of  a  man.  One  is 
Doubt.  This  voice  sees  no  way  out  of  the  complexities  of  life,  and 
urges  self-destruction.  The  other  is  Faith.  This  voice  urges  the 
belief  in  God  and  the  promise  of  immortality  that  makes  life  sacred. 

1.  3.     better  not  to  be.     Doubt  at  once  urges  suicide. 

I.  5.  Let  me  not  cast  in  endless  shade.  Faith  replies  that  man 
is  too  marvellous  to  be  destroyed. 

II.  8-15.  dragon-fly  .  .  .  flew.  In  these  lines  Doubt  says  that 
the  dragon-fly,  more  beautiful  than  man,  must  die,  and  for  what 
else  can  man  hope  ? 

1.  14.     crofts,  small  fields. 

I.  17.  five  cycles.  Ancient  philosophers  believed  that  there 
were  four  ages  of  the  world:  the  Golden  Age.  the  Silver,  the 
Brazen,  and  the  Iron.  Then  came  the  wars  of  the  Giants,  and  after 
that  age  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  peopled  the  earth.  See  Classical 
Dictionary  or  Ovid's  Metamorphosis. 

II.  25-27.  This  truth  .  .  .  worse.  Doubt  means  here  that  in 
the  universe  there  are  beings  superior  to  man. 

I.  20.     peers,  equals. 

II.  32.  33.  Tho'  thou  wert  scatter'd  .  .  .  kind.  Even  though 
you  were  dead,  there  are  others  left. 
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1.  39.  deficiency,  who  will  weep  for  you  when  you  are 
;one  ? 

1.  41.  difference,  when  your  particular  individuality,  your  per- 
-onality,  is  gone. 

1.  52.  with  change  advance.  Each  year  brings  new  possibili- 
ties, and  to  end  life  is  to  destroy  all  chance. 

1.  GO.  early  rime.  Old  age  will  turn  the  hair  white,  rime, 
white  frost. 

1.  79.  highest-mounted  mind,  the  mind  that  has  climbed  the 
heights  of  knowledge. 

I.  81.     silent  summit,  absolute  truth. 

II.  82-84.  Will  thirty  seasons  .  .  .  main.  Will  the  remaining 
years  bring  more  knowledge  ? 

1.  87.     glebe,  field. 

I.  90.  still  to  seek.  Even  if  you  acquired  knowledge  not  yet 
realized,  there  would  still  be  more  to  learn. 

II.  100-103.  I  said  .  .  .  clay.  Here  the  soul  is  nearly  tempted, 
but  is  restrained  by  the  fear  of  public  opinion. 

I.  117.  Hears  little.  When  you  are  dead,  you  cannot  be  wor- 
ried by  what  men  may  say. 

II.  118-120.  Hard  task  .  .  .  pride.  It  is  not  a  hard  task  to 
recall  the  determination  to  accomplish  great  things. 

1.  127.     Paean,  war  song. 

1.  135.     mete,  measure. 

1.  158.     in  the  bud,  while  you  were  young. 

I.  105.  one  remedy.  When  the  changes  of  old  age  come,  death 
is  the  only  remedy. 

II.  1(50-108.  hadst  thou,  thro'  enduring  pain.  Had  you  spent 
years  in  searching  for  knowledge,  it  would  have  been  useless. 

1.  196.  Ixion-like.  Ixion  was  a  hero  of  Thessalian  legend,  who 
attempted  to  embrace  the  goddess  Hera,  but  she  turned  herself 
into  a  cloud. 
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11.  215-216.  charnels  of  the  dead.  Even  in  the  vaults  of  the 
dead,  heard  the  murmur  of  life. 

1.  219.  Stephen.  St.  Stephen,  who  was  stoned  to  death.  See 
Acts  vii,  54-00. 

1.  221.     idle  moans.     He  did  not  give  up  to  despair  and  groaning. 

1.  231.  bad  to  worse.  Faith  suggests  here  that  worse  ills  inaj 
come  through  death. 

1.  283.     that  other  influence,  the  idea  of  eternity. 

1.  318.  recommenced.  Here  Doubt  makes  no  response,  bul 
changes  the  argument. 

1.  336.  suspicion  of  the  breast,  a  suspicion  of  the  understand- 
ing, of  the  consciousness. 

1.  338.     thesis,  proposition. 

1.  315.  A  random  arrow  from  the  brain.  I  would  make  a 
guess  of  the  past. 

1.  350.  Lethe.  Lethe,  from  \r/dr),  oblivion,  was  the  name  of  a 
river  in  the  infernal  regions.     Its  waters  brought  forgetfulness. 

1.  407.     meres,  pools  of  water. 

1.  426.  The  dull  and  bitter  voice  was  gone.  Before  this  picture 
of  love,  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God  and  immortality  is  silenced. 

1.  436.  JEolian  harp,  a  harp  named  from  iEolus,  god  of  the 
wind.  The  strings  were  hung  on  a  wooden  frame,  and,  when  sus- 
pended in  a  current  of  air,  gave  forth  sweet  sounds. 

1.  441.  A  hidden  hope.  Faith  realizes  his  fellowship  with  God 
and  feels  a  new  hope. 

THE   MILLER'S   DAUGHTER    (Page  44) 
Published  1832. 

The  attractiveness  of  this  poem  lies  in  its  picture  of  perfect 
domestic  love  and  its  beauty  of  description. 

1.105.    wold,  the  field,  the  plain.    See  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  1.  3. 
1.  107.     crescent,  moon  in  her  first  quarter. 
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1.  116.  Gleam'd  to  the  flying  moon  by  fits,  sent  out  darting, 
changing  rays  of  light. 

CENONE    (Page  52) 

Published  1832. 

"  GE  no ne  was  a  nymph  of  Mt.  Ida,  daughter  of  the  river  Cebre- 
nus  in  Phrygia.  Paris,  when  a  shepherd  on  Mt.  Ida  and  before  he 
was  discovered  to  be  the  son  of  Priam,  had  united  himself  in  mar- 
riage to  CEnone  ;  and  as  she  had  received  from  Apollo  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  she  warned  her  husband  against  the  consequences  of  his 
voyage  to  Greece.  She  at  the  same  time  told  him  to  come  to  her  if 
ever  he  was  wounded,  as  she  alone  could  cure  him.  Paris  came  to 
her,  accordingly,  when  he  had  been  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows 
of  Philoctetes,  but  (Enone,  offended  at  his  desertion  of  her,  refused 
to  aid  him,  and  he  died  on  his  return  to  Ilium.  Repenting  of  her 
cruelty,  (Enone  hastened  to  his  relief  ;  but,  coming  too  late,  she 
threw  herself  on  his  funeral  pile  and  perished." 

—  AnthoiVs  Classical  Dictionary. 

1.  1.  Ida,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Troas,  in  Phrygia  Minor.  It 
was  remarkable  for  its  thick  forests. 

1.  0.  lawns,  open  places  in  the  woods,  meadow-ledges,  open 
meadow  lands. 

1.  10.     Gargarus,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  chain. 

1.  11.     takes  the  morning,  gets  first  the  morning  sun. 

1.  13.  Troas  was  a  district  on  the  JEgean  coast  in  Asia  Minor, 
comprising  the  kingdom  of  Priam,  column'd  citadel,  Troy,  the 
capital  of  Troas. 

1.  16.     forlorn,  forsaken. 

1.  20.     lily-cradled,  gone  asleep  in  the  lily. 

1.  51.     Simois,  a  river  in  Troas,  rising  in  Mt.  Ida. 

1.  05.  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold.  When  Peleus  was  married 
to  Thetis,  the  goddess  of  Discord,  angered  at  not  being  invited  to 
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the  entertainment,  threw  into  the  assembly  of  gods  a  golden  apple 
on  which  was  engraved,  "Let  the  most  beautiful  take  me."  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  Venus  claimed  it,  and  Paris  was  appointed  the  judge. 
Each  offered  him  gifts  as  bribes.  The  Hesperides,  the  guardians  of 
the  apples,  were  the  daughters  of  Hesperus,  god  of  the  West. 

1.  72.  Oread.  The  Oreades  were  nymphs  of  the  mountains, 
attendant  upon  Diana. 

1.  79.  Peleus,  the  king  of  Thessaly,  who  had  gathered  the  gods  to 
witness  his  marriage. 

1.  81.     Iris,  goddess  of  the  rainbow. 

1.  83.     Here,  Juno. 

1.  84.     Pallas,  Minerva.     Aphrodite,  Venus. 

1.  102.  crested  peacock.  Juno  was  always  accompanied  by  this 
bird. 

1.  105.    her,  Juno. 

1.  111.     embellish  state,  give  wealth. 

1.  112.    river-sunder'd  champaign.     Country  crossed  by  rivers. 

1.  118.  mine.  A  mine,  no  matter  how  much  it  is  worked,  that 
still  contains  ore.     labour1  d,  worked,  or  excavated. 

1.  116.     Mast-throng'd,  thronged  with  vessels. 

1.  122.  throned  of  wisdom,  even  more  high  and  powerful  than 
wisdom. 

1.  126.  shepherd.  Paris,  because  of  a  prophecy  at  his  birth 
that  he  would  ruin  his  country,  had  been  left  to  perish  on  Mt.  Ida, 
but  had  been  found  by  a  peasant  and  brought  up  as  a  shepherd. 

1.  137.  spear.  Minerva  is  always  represented  holding  a  spear 
in  her  left  hand. 

1.  148.     scorn  of  consequence,  without  fear  of  results. 

I.  151.     Sequel  of  guerdon,  any  number  of  gifts. 

II.  161-163.  endurance  grow.  Until  you  have  done  so  much 
that  your  power  of  endurance  is  made  very  strong,  and  your  will, 
after  all  kinds  of  experience,  grows  to  an  equality  with  freedom. 
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1.  171.  Paphian  wells.  Paphos,  an  ancient  city  of  Cyprus, 
where  Venus  was  worshipped. 

I.  259.  Cassandra.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Priam  and  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  prophecy. 

THE   SISTERS   (Page  61) 

Published  1832. 

In  this  poem,  in  which  the  one  sister  avenges  the  wrong  done  by 
the  Earl  to  the  other  sister  by  killing  him,  there  is  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  hate  and  admiration  for  the  Earl.  Note  how  nature  is  made 
to  express  her  mood,  and  particularly  the  forceful  suggestiveness 
in  the  change  of  verb  in  the  constant  third  line  of  each  verse. 

II.  22-23.  hate  of  hell" .  .  .  well.  In  these  two  lines  is  a  strange 
mingling  of  feelings  on  the  sister's  part. 

11.  31-36.  comb'd  his  comely  head.  There  is  a  touch  of  irony 
to  the  vengeance  that  would  prepare  the  body  so  carefully  before 
returning  it  to  his  mother. 

THE   PALACE   OF   ART   (Page  62) 

Published  1832. 

This  poem  is  an  allegory,  and  represents  a  mind  which  has 
grown  so  absorbed  in  the  worship  of  beauty  and  knowledge  that 
it  has  forgotten  man  and  God.  The  moral  is  that  if  one  with- 
draws from  human  cares,  one  loses  human  sympathy.  Selfish 
solitude  is  not  the  object  of  life.  Note  how  accurately  described 
are  all  the  details  of  the  house.  The  poem  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  Tennyson's  descriptive  powers. 

1.  23.     gorge,  throat. 

1.  30.     lent  broad  verge,  gave  a  broad  view. 

I.  51.     grots,  grottos. 

II.  50-60.  The  pictures  in  the  rooms  were  chosen  with  a  view 
of  fitting  any  mood  the  soul  might  feel. 
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1.  71.     rock-thwarted,  prevented  by  the  rocks  from  dashing  high. 

1.  80.  hoary  to  the  wind.  The  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  when 
blown  up  by  the  wind,  appear  white. 

1.  93.     maid-mother,  the  Virgin  Mary. 

1.  99.  St.  Cecily,  St.  Cecilia,  one  of  the  early  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, who,  from  her  custom  of  praising  the  Lord  by  songs  and 
on  musical  instruments,  has  been  the  patroness  of  music  the  world 
over. 

I.  102.  Houris,  the  name  the  Mohammedans  gave  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Heaven. 

1.  103.     Islamite,  Mohammed. 

1.  105.  son.  Arthur,  king  of  an  ancient  tribe  of  Britons,  was 
mortally  wounded  in  battle,  and  buried"  at  Avalon.  He  is  the 
Arthur  of  the  Round  Table. 

1.  111.  Ausonian  king,  Numa  Pompilius,  the  second  legendary 
king  of  Rome,  a  good  and  peaceful  ruler.  He  was  accustomed  to 
meet  his  wrife,  Egeria,  unattended  in  a  grove,  and  hence  the  allu- 
sion to  the  wood  nymph. 

1.  115.  Cama,  in  the  Indian  mythology,  was  the  god  of  love  and 
of  marriage. 

1.117.  Europa.  She  was  a  beautiful  maiden  whom  Jupiter  loved 
and  approached  in  the  form  of  a  snow-white  bull. 

1.  121.  Ganymede,  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  was  for  this 
reason  carried  to  Olympus  by  an  eagle,  to  be  cup-bearer  to  Jupiter. 

1.  137.     Ionian  father,  Homer. 

1.  171.  Memnon.  He  was  the  beautiful  son  of  Tithonus  and 
Aurora.  A  great  statue  of  him  stood  in  Thebes  which,  when  struck 
by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  was  said  to  give  forth  the  sound  of  a 
harmonious  chord. 

1.  180.  senses  five.  According  to  very  ancient  teaching,  the 
soul  of  man  was  compounded  of  seven  senses:  animation,  feel- 
ing, speech,  taste,  sight,  hearing,  and  smelling. 
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I.  199.  droves  of  swine.  In  the  feeling  of  superiority,  the  soul 
refers  to  men  in  this  way.  This  verse  and  the  next  show  how 
degraded  the  soul  has  become  in  its  selfish  gratification. 

II.  209-212.  deed  .  .  .  all.  In  these  lines  Tennyson  shows  the  soul 
so  puffed  with  pride  and  selfishness  that  it  claims  all  beauty  for 
itself  alone. 

1.  213.  riddle.  It  was  the  problem  of  life  and  the  future  that 
drove  the  soul  to  the  remorse  in  the  later  verses. 

1.  219.  Herod.  Herod  exalted  himself  above  God,  and  made  a 
speech  which  his  people  received  with  shouts.  Then  he  was 
smitten  dead.     See  Acts  vii,  20-23. 

I.  227.  Mene,  the  first  word  of  the  mysterious  inscription  writ- 
ten on  Belshazzar's  palace,  at  seeing  which  Daniel  realized  the 
impending  ruin  of  the  king.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  the  Chal- 
dean verb  meaning  to  number.     See  Daniel  v,  25,  26. 

II.  229-232.  solitude  .  .  .  self-scorn.  Now  the  soul  is  awakened 
from  its  dream  ;  it  faces  life,  hates  itself  and  its  isolation,  and  longs 
for  sympathy. 

I.  242.    fretted,  crossed  and  recrossed  with  lines. 

II.  245-248.  light  .  .  .  goal.  The  soul  thought  it  was  a  spot  of 
death  in  the  midst  of  motion.  In  the  next  stanza  it  thought  itself 
a  lonely  pool. 

1.  263.  choral.  The  stars,  in  their  revolution,  were  supposed  to 
make  sweet  harmonies  called  "  the  music  of  the  spheres." 

1.  292.  mourn  and  pray.  The  soul  awakens  to  the  sense  of  God 
and  duty,  and  realizes  its  selfishness. 

1.  2!)5.  The  sin  was  not  that  the  soul  sought  pleasure,  but  that  it 
sought  selfishly  and  for  itself  only. 

LADY  CLARA  VERE  DE  VERE     (Page  73) 
Published  1832. 
This  poem  is  the  protest  of  a  country  lad  against  Lady  Clara's 
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flirtations.  He  recognizes  her  frivolity  and  her  fickleness,  which 
has  killed  his  friend  Laurence.  Tennyson  here  protests  against  a 
love  that  is  not  the  highest,  and  against  pride  that  comes  from 
wealth. 

THE  MAY  QUEEN     (Page  76) 

Published  1832. 

Observe  in  this  poem  how  delicately  Tennyson  has  brought  in 
touches  of  nature,  and  how  sympathetically  he  has  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  dying  young  girl. 

1.  45.  In  this  second  part  of  the  poem,  note  the  meekness  and 
humility  of  the  dying  girl,  in  contrast  to  her  imperiousness  and  joy 
in  the  first  part.  Her  illness  and  approaching  death  have  changed 
her  spirit. 

1.  56.  Charles's  Wain.  This  is  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear.  It  forms  the  outline  of  a  country  wagon,  and  '"Charles1' 
is  a  form  of  churl,  which  means  a  country  wagon. 

THE  LOTOS-EATERS     (Page  83) 

Published  1832. 

The  lotus  is  a  tree  that  grows  in  warm  climates,  and  has  a  mild, 
sweet  fruit  that  was  supposed  to  make  those  who  ate  it  forget  their 
country  and  wish  to  stay  in  indolence  where  they  were.  It  pro- 
duced a  loathing  of  exertion.  Notice  that  all  the  images  in  nature 
are  those  that  suggest  repose.  Tennyson  shows  here  how  the  higher 
nature  in  man  can  be  stifled  by  indulgent  ease. 

1.  18.     copse,  a  thicket  with  small  trees  and  interwoven  shrubs. 

1.  23.     galingale,  a  small  plant,  useful  for  its  roots. 

CHORIC   SONG     (Page  84) 
A  song  sung  by  a  chorus. 
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1.  133.  amaranth  was  an  imaginary  flower,  supposed  never  to 
fade,     moly  was  a  flower  supposed  to  have  occult  power. 

1.  169.  Elysian  valleys.  They  were  the  "happy  lands  "  or 
Paradise  of  the  Greek  poets. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR     (Page  89) 
Published  1832. 

THE  GARDENER'S  DAUGHTER     (Page  91) 

Published  1842. 

This  is  a  most  attractive  idyll,  for  its  insight  into  the  workings  of 
human  love  and  its  beautiful  picture  of  an  English  garden. 

1.  40.    feathers  low,  droops  low  to  the  ground. 

1.  93.     ouzel,  the  blackbird. 

1.  109.     privet  hedge,  an  evergreen  shrub,  much  used  for  hedges. 

1.  110.    gave,  led. 

1.  136.  Hebe.  She  was  the  goddess  of  youth  who  possessed  the 
power  over  youth  and  beauty. 

1.  161.     Love's  white  star,  Venus. 

1.  107.  Titianic  Flora.  Titian's  painting  of  Flora,  goddess  of 
flowers,  was  one  of  the  artist's  most  famous  works.  Titian  was 
a  great  painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  about  the  year  1500. 

1.  179.     The  sliding  season,  the  passing  of  each  hour. 

I.  203.     I  will,  this  refers  to  the  marriage  of  Eustace  and  Juliet. 

II.  235-230.  circumstantial  grades  .  .  .  developed,  gradually 
grew  greater  till  it  became  greater  than  it  ever  had  been. 

THE   TALKING   OAK    (Page  99) 

Published  1842. 

In  this  poem  Tennyson  has  transformed  the  tree  into  a  character  : 
what  a  lover  thinks  and  feels  is  transferred  to  the  oak,  who  tells 
the  secret  of  Olivia's  love  to  her  lover. 
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1.  4.    chace,  an  open  ground  used  for  hunting. 

1.  19.     plagiarised  a  heart.     Tennyson  means  here  to  personif 
the  tree,  and  make  it  have  sympathy  with  mankind. 

1.  45.     Peter' s-pence,  a  tax  of  a  penny  for  every  house,  formerl 
paid  in  England  to  the  pope. 

1.  40.     bead,   a  chain  of    beads,   every  one  of  which  meant 
prayer,     shrift,  confession  to  a  priest. 

1.  47.     Bluff  Harry,  Henry  VIII.     Spence,  pantry. 

1.  48.  cowls,  monks.  The  cowls  were  the  hoods  and  cloak; 
they  wore. 

1.  54.  Till  that  wild  wind.  On  the  night  when  Cromwell  diec 
a  strong  wind  was  blowing. 

1.  60.  puritanic  stays,  for  the  restrictions  of  the  Puritans 
The  Puritans  were  noted  for  the  strictness  and  simplicity  of  theii 
life. 

1.  64.  patch.  Referring  to  the  custom  of  sticking  a  little  patcl 
of  paper,  generally  black  court-plaster,  to  the  face  or  neck  t( 
heighten  the  beauty. 

1.  68.     shrill'd  his  tinsel  shaft,  fired  his  arrows  from  his  bow. 

1.  83.  circle  in  the  grain.  The  age  of  a  tree  can  be  told  by  th( 
number  of  circles  ingrained  in  its  trunk. 

1.  136.     bole,  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

1.  188.  walk.  This  refers  to  the  mythical  times  when  trees 
could  turn  into  beings. 

1.  257.     overset,  upset. 

1.  258.     lapse  from  hand  to  hand,  change  rulers. 

1.  277.     char,  turn  to  charcoal,  burn. 

1.  286.  Dryad-like.  The  Dryads  were  wood  nymphs  who  inhab- 
ited the  trees. 

1.  293.  swarthy  ringdove.  The  oracle  of  Dodona,  in  Epiros, 
the  most  ancient  in  Greece,  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  The  legend  is 
that  Jupiter  gave  to  his  daughter,  Thebe,  two  black  doves  with  the 
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gift  of  speech.  One  dove  was  placed  at  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  in  Africa,  and  the  other  at  Dodona.  Oracles  gave  the 
answer  of  gods  to  those  asking  about  the  future. 

1.  297.  Charles.  Charles  II  of  England,  who,  defeated  by 
Cromwell  at  Worcester  in  1651,  fled  in  disguise  and  hid  with  a 
farmer.  He  clothed  himself  as  a  laborer,  and  while  at  work  saw 
several  soldiers  approaching.  He  climbed  into  an  oak, — later 
known  and  venerated  as  the  Boyal  Oak,  — and  from  this  place  of 
safety  heard  them  express  their  wish  to  seize  him.  His  adventures, 
as  likewise  those  of  the  pretender  Charles  Edward,  are  interesting 
reading. 

1.  299.  Roundhead.  The  Roundheads  were  the  members  of  the 
Puritan  party  in  England  during  the  civil  war.  They  were  so 
called  because  they  wore  their  haircut  short;  while  the  Cavaliers, 
the  other  party,  wore  theirs  in  ringlets. 

ULYSSES   (Page  110) 

Published  1842. 

After  twenty  years  of  adventure  Ulysses  returned  home,  but  the 
quiet  life  did  not  please  him,  and  he  prepared  a  fleet  and  sailed 
away  toward  the  "  happy  isles"  and  never  returned. 

1.  3.     aged  wife,  Penelope. 

1.  7.     lees,  dregs.     See  Macbeth,  Act  II,  Sc.  1. 

1.  10.  Hyades.  The  name  of  nymphs  that  took  charge  of  Jupi- 
ter's son,  Bacchus,  and  afterward  formed  a  group  of  seven  stars. 
Their  constellation,  when  rising  with  the  sun,  indicated  rainy 
weather. 

1.  63.  Happy  Isles.  Imaginary  islands  where  the  ancients  be- 
lieved the  favorites  of  the  gods  were  taken  when  dead,  and  lived 
forever. 
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TITHONUS    (Page  112) 

Published  1864. 

Tithonus  was  the  son  of  Laomeclon,  king  of  Troy.  Because  oi 
his  beauty  Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him  and  besought  the  gods  tc 
grant  him  immortality.  But  she  forgot  to  ask  for  eternal  youth,  anc 
he  became  so  withered  and  ugly  that  she  turned  him  into  a  cicada 

1.  25.     silver  star,  the  morning  star. 

1.  39.  wild  team.  Aurora  is  always  represented  driving  a  chariot 
drawn  by  swift  horses. 

1.  02.     Like  that  strange  song.     See  CEnone,  11.  39,  40. 

LOCKSLEY   HALL    (Page  115) 

Published  1842. 

In  this  poem  Tennyson  lays  stress  upon  the  sanctity  of  love  anc 
protests  against  the  worship  of  money.  Then,  too,  he  shows,  in  the 
jilted  young  lover,  the  development  of  character  through  passing 
emotions  and  temptations  to  a  life  of  activity  and  use  to  mankind 
The  lesson  is  that  man  finds  his  true  life  in  action  and  effort,  anc 
not  in  selfish  ease. 

1.  34.  Self.  He  no  longer  lived  fo;*  himself  alone,  but  also  foi 
his  cousin. 

1.  42.  Puppet  to  a  father's  threat.  Her  father  forced  her  tc 
marry  another  —  a  man  of  coarser  nature.  In  the  next  few  stanza; 
the  jilted  lover  is  satirical. 

1.  59.     Now  his  mood  turns  to  one  of  cursing. 

I.  98.  mix  with  action.  He  recognizes  that  only  action  car 
save  him,  but  he  does  not  know  how  to  begin. 

II.  127,  128.  Federation  of  the  world.  He  sees  the  visions  of  hit 
youth  and  the  triumph  of  man  in  the  world. 

1.  132.     jaundiced,  prejudiced. 

1.  155.     Mahratta-battle.     The  Mahrattaa  inherited  a  portion  ol 
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central  India,  and  constituted  a  large  and  successful  confederation. 
They  came  into  collision  with  the  English  and  were  gradually  made 
subservient.  See  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  1.  99,  note 
(page  273). 

1.  180.  Joshua's  moon  in  Ajalon.  Among  the  events  in  the  life 
of  Joshua  was  an  alleged  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Makkedah,  when  apparently  the  heavenly  bodies  suspended  move- 
ment.    See  Joshua,  x,  12-14. 

1.  184.    Cathay,  China. 

GODIVA    (Page  120) 

Published  1842. 

This  poem  is  based  upon  a  story,  laid  in  10 57,  in  Coventry,  Eng- 
land. Godiva  was  the  wife  of  Leofric,  the  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  she 
agreed  to  ride  naked  through  the  town  if  he  would  remit  a  burden- 
some tax  on  her  people.     He  consented,  and  she  made  the  ride. 

1.  3.  three  tall  spires,  St.  Michael's  Church  (1373),  Trinity 
Church  (1004),  and  Christ  Church,  belonging  to  the  Gray  Friars, 
a  monastic  order. 

1.  28.  Esau,  lie  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  of  peculiarly  rough 
and  hairy  skin. 

THE    DAY   DREAM    (Page  128) 

Published  1842. 

1.  220.  Titanic  forces.  The  Titans,  in  ancient  mythology,  were 
twelve  sons  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  were  imprisoned  by  him  in 
Tartarus,  from  fear  of  their  great  strength. 

ST.  AGNES'    EVE    (Page  140) 

Published  1842. 

St.  Agnes  was  a  Roman  Virgin  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  who 
died  a  martyr's  death  by  being  beheaded  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
Her    festival    is    celebrated    on    tin;    21st    of    January.      Read    the 
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poem  on  the  same  subject  by  Keats,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  tra 
dition  that  young  girls,  by  various  forms  of  divination,  can  see  01 
this  night  the  form  of  their  future  husband. 

WILL  WATERPROOF'S  LYRICAL  MONOLOGUE  (Page  Ml] 

Published  1842. 

1.  1.  The  Cock,  an  eating  house  in  Fleet  Street,  London,  was  i 
favorite  resort  of  Tennyson. 

1.  8.  Lusitanian  summers.  Lusitania  was  a  county  nea: 
Portugal. 

1.  42.     critic-pen,  unheeding  the  pen  of  critics. 

1.  61.     raffs.     A  raff  is  a  jumble,  a  general  mix-up. 

1.  69.  Temple-bar.  This  was  a  high  gateway  in  London  buil 
in  1670  and  removed  in  1878.  Here  the  heads  of  criminals  used  t< 
be  exhibited  on  spikes  ;  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  sovereign,  ii 
visiting  London,  to  obtain  permission  from  the  lord  mayor  to  pas 
the  gate. 

1.  80.     peptics,  the  digestive  organs. 

1.  101.  Canning.  George  Canning  (1770-1827),  an  Englisl 
statesman  of  much  note. 

1.  119.  Ganymede,  a  beautiful  youth,  who  was  made  »cup 
bearer  to  Jupiter.     See  The  Palace  of  Art,  1.  121. 

1.  131.  pottle-bodied,  bottle-shaped.  A  pottle  was  a  measun 
holding  four  pints. 

1.  132.  knuckled  at  the  taw,  played  marbles.  Taw  is  a  larg 
marble. 

1.  141.     Paul's,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

1.  197.     sherris-warm'd.     Sherris  is  an  obsolete  form  for  sherrj 

1.  199.  ana,  a  collection  of  the  observations  of  eminent  men 
recorded  by  their  friends.  A  good  example  of  modern  times  i 
the  celebrated  Life  of  Johnson,  by  Boswell. 

1.  230.     pewit,  gull. 
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1.  235.  the  hateful  crow  shall  tread.  Referring  to  the  lines  that 
old  age  brings  to  the  cheeks,  resembling  a  bird's  tracks. 

I.  238.  equinoxes,  the  crossing  of  the  equator  by  the  sun  twice  a 
year,  —  March  21  and  September  21. 

LADY   CLARE   (Page  149) 
Published  1842. 

THE   LORD   OF   BURLEIGH   (Page  153) 
Published  1842. 

THE   VOYAGE   (Page  156) 
Published  1804. 

This  poem  has  a  double  meaning.     It  deals  partly  with  the  real 

scene  of  life  on  the  sea,  and  partly  with  the  life  of  a  visionary  soul 

—  one  that  ignores  the  real  things  and  is  always  seeking  ideas  and 

visions. 

THE   BEGGAR   MAID    (Page  160) 

Published  1842. 

There  was  a  legend  that  an  African  king,  Cophetua,  fell  in  love 
with  a  beggar  maid  and  married  her.  The  story  is  told  in  Bishop 
Percy's  lleliques. 

THE    EAGLE    (Page  100) 

Published  1842. 

THE  VISION  OF  SIN   (Page  101) 

Published  1842. 

This  is  another  of  Tennyson's  poems  with  a  purpose.  The  youth 
has  wasted  his  life  in  pleasure,  and  the  end  of  it  is  sorrow  and 
despair  ;  but,  God  holds  out  the  promise  of  something  better. 

II.  8-4.  would  have  flown  .  .  .  down.  This  imam'  Tennyson 
has  borrowed  from  Plato's  PhcedfUS  and  it  suggests  that  the  young 
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man  had  high  spiritual  ideals,  but  his  low  aims  turned  him  from 
them. 

1.  47.     lawn,  open  spaces  in  the  woods. 

1.  50.  rose  of  dawn.  Tennyson  means  that  a  chance  was  given 
to  the  youth  to  rise  to  a  nobler  life,  but  he  refused  to  turn  from  his 
pleasures,  and  so  came  "a  vapour  heavy"  —  the  degradation  of 
his  moral  sense. 

1.  110.  Whited  thought  and  cleanly  life,  can  pretend  to  be  as 
pure  in  thought  and  life  as  the  priest. 

1.  142.  cap  upon  her  brows.  The  Goddess  of  Liberty  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  in  her  hand  a  cap,  the  symbol  of  freedom.  The 
cap  was  red  in  France,  worn  by  the  Jacobins.  In  England  a  blue 
cap  with  a  white  border  is  the  symbol. 

1.  172.     chap-fallen.    The  chaps  are  the  jaws  of  the  face. 

L  187.     God's  likeness.     He  refers  to  the  human  skull. 

1.  205.     lees.     See  Ulysses,  note,  p.  267,  1.  7. 

1.  214.  The  man's  sins  were  due  to  his  lower  nature,  and  he  has 
paid  for  them  by  suffering. 

1.  215.  The  "crime  of  sense"  is  the  consent  of  the  conscience 
to  sin  with  the  lower  nature,  and  so  the  man  was  wholly  to  blame. 

BREAK,   BREAK,   BREAK  (Page  169) 

Published  1842. 

THE  POET'S  SONG   (Page  169) 
Published  1842. 

THE  BROOK   (Page  170) 

Published  1855. 

This  poem  is  made  attractive,  not  only  by  the  beautiful  lyric  in 
it,  but  by  Tennyson's  power  of  description  and  suggestion,  and  by 
his  skilful  portraying  of  character. 
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1.  2.  he.  Lawrence  Aylmer,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years, 
returns  from  the  East,  and,  sitting  by  the  brook,  recalls  the  past 
and  the  rhyme  of  the  brook  which  his  brother  Edmund,  before 
going  to  Italy,  had  written. 

1.  17.     Neilgherry,  the  hills  of  this  name  in  India. 

1.  70.     lissome,  lithe. 

1.  81.     marry,  meet. 

1.  103.  pentagram,  the  figure  of  a  six-pointed  star,  having  a 
superstitious  use. 

1.  101.  Bellerophon.  He  was  a  Grecian  hero  who  accomplished 
several  almost  impossible  tasks.     See  Classical  Mythology. 

1.  162.  Arbaces.  A  founder  of  the  Median  Empire  before  the 
time  of  Christ. 

1.  189.    Arno,  a  beautiful  river  of  Italy,  flowing  by  Florence. 

1.  190.  Brunelleschi,  one  of  the  greatest  Italian  architects,  who 
had  planned  to  complete  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  in 
Florence,  by  a  tall  cupola. 

ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON 

(Page  177) 
Published  1852. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  died  in  September,  1852.  His  long  and 
brilliant  career  as  soldier  and  statesman  bad  won  him  the  respect 
and  love  of  his  countrymen.  The  student  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  li is  deeds  and  achievements,  which  can  be  read  in  the 
pages  of  history. 

1.  80.  honour'd  guest.  Tennyson  imagines  Nelson  waking  in 
his  grave  in  St.  Paul's  and  wondering  who  was  coming  to  lie  beside 
him. 

1.  99.  Assaye.  In  ISO:;  he  defeated  the  Mahrattas  at  Assaye. 
They  are  a  race  of  Hindus  in  India,  once  independent.  See 
Locksley  Hall,  1.  1 56,  note  (page  268). 

T 
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1.  101.     Another  sun.    The  campaigns  in  Spain. 
1.  103.     Lisbon.     In  1808  the  French  occupied  Lisbon  and  MadrL 
and  were  driven  back  by  Wellington. 
1.  123.     that  loud  Sabbath,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
1.  136.     silver-coasted  isle,  England. 
1.  188.    Alfred,  Alfred  the  Great. 

THE   CHARGE  OF  THE   LIGHT   BRIGADE     (Page  186) 

Published  1855. 

The  Crimean  War  was  in  1854-1856,  between  Russia,  on  on 
hand,  and  Turkey,  with  France,  England,  and  Sardinia  on  the  othel 
There  had  long  been  a  struggle  between  Russia  and  Turkey  ;  bi 
the  immediate  cause  of  war  was  an  assertion  by  Russia  of  a  pr< 
tectorate  over  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey.  This  poem  was  ir 
spired  by  an  attack  of  the  Russians  on  the  British  at  Balaklav; 
when,  owing  to  the  misunderstanding  of  an  order,  the  Ligl 
Brigade,  six  hundred  and  seven  men  in  all,  charged  the  Russiar 
and  were  literally  mowed  down.  Only  one  hundred  and  ninety 
eight  men  came  back.  All  Europe  was  struck  with  admiration 
this  splendid  charge,  which  was  made  by  error  and  was  qui 
futile. 

THE   GRANDMOTHER     (Page  189) 

Published  1864. 

NORTHERN  FARMER     (Page  195) 

Old  Style 
Published  1864. 

1.  2.     noorse,  nurse. 

1.  11.     toithe,  tithe,  the  share  of  goods  paid  to  the  church. 

1.  17.     hallus,  always. 

1.  18.     buzzard-clock,  cockchafer. 
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1.  23.     'Siver,  however. 

1.  28.     stubb'd,  ploughed. 

1.  30.     boggle,  spectre,  hobgoblin. 

1.  31.     butter-bump,  bittern. 

1.  34.     'enemies,  anemones. 

1.  35.     toaner,  one  or  the  other. 

1.  30.     'soize,  at  the  trial,  assize. 

1.  38.     bracken,  ferns,     fuzz,  underbrush. 

1.  40.     yows,  ewes,     seead,  clover. 

1.  48.  Michaelmas.  The  29th  of  September  is  the  day  of  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  celebrated  by  the  church  of  Home  and  of 
England.  It  is  one  of  the  four  "quarterly  terms,"  or  quarter 
days,  when  rents  are  paid. 

1.  52.     hoalms,  low,  level  ground. 

1.  53.     quoloty,  the  quality,  the  aristocracy. 

1.  54.     sewer-loy,  surely. 

1.  58.     muddles  ma  quoit,  quite  muddles,  or  confuses  me. 

1.  00.     rembles,  removes. 

NORTHERN    FARMER     (Page  198) 

Nkw  Style 

Published  1809. 

1.  5.  craw  to  pluck,  a  crow  to  pluck,  or  a  question  to  wrangle 
over. 

1.  7.     weeak,  this  week. 

1.  17.     stunt,  obstinate. 

1.  24.     'ant  nowt,  bad  not  any. 

1.  20.     addle,  earn. 

1.  31.     i'  the  grip,  in  the  ditch. 

1.  32.     far-weltered  yowe,  ;i  slice])  lying  on  its  bark. 

1.  39.     mays  nowt,  makes  nothing. 

1.  40.     fell  as  owt,  the  bees  are  as  tierce  as  anything. 
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1.  41.  esh,  ash. 

1.  52.  tued  and  moil'd,  toiled. 

1.  53.  beck,  brook. 

1.  55.  brig,  bridge. 

IN   THE  VALLEY   OE   CAUTERETZ     (Page  202) 
Published  1864. 

REQUIESCAT     (Page  202) 
Published  1864. 

THE   SAILOR  BOY     (Page  202) 
Published  1864. 

THE   VOICE   AND   THE  PEAK     (Page  203) 
Published  1855. 

RIZPAH     (Page  206) 
Published  1880. 

A  dying  mother  tells  her  grief  to  a  visitor.  Her  son  had  robbe< 
the  mail,  and,  in  punishment,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged.  Sh 
was  prevented  by  the  jailer  from  seeing  him  just  before  he  die( 
and  his  last  cry  of  "  mother  "  finally  drove  her  mad. 

1.  65.     black  cap.     This  was  the  cap,  sometimes  called  the  judg 
ment  cap,  worn  by  an  English  judge  when  he  passes  sentence 
death  on  a  prisoner. 

1.  73.  Election,  Election  and  Reprobation,  she  exclaims  again; 
the  suggestion  that  her  son  did  not  repent,  and  so  was  not  of  tl 
elect,  but  that  he  was  a  reprobate  and  so  lost. 

THE   REVENGE    (Page  211) 
Published  1880. 

This  may  be  called  one  of  Tennyson's  most  successful  patriot 
poems.    It  deals  with  the  glories  of  war  on  the  sea.    The  Revenge  w 
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an  English  ship,  commanded  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who,  in  1591 , 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  and  sent  to  cruise  against 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  He  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  fleet 
of  fifty-three  ships  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued.  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville refused  to  escape,  "  alledging  that  he  would  rather  choose 
to  die  than  to  dishonour  himself,  his  country,  and  her  Majesty's 
ship."  All  day  and  all  night  the  battle  waged  between  the  Mevenge 
and  the  Spanish,  several  of  the  latter's  ships  being  sunk,  and  in 
the  morning,  Sir  Richard,  who  was  wounded,  wished  to  blow  up 
the  ship.  But  his  men  refused  to  do  the  act,  and  soon  surrendered 
to  the  Spanish,  who  treated  them  humanely.  Sir  Richard  died  on 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  of  his  adversary. 

1.  4.  Lord  Thomas  Howard.  He  was  the  admiral  in  charge  of 
the  little  fleet. 

1.12.  Inquisition.  The  Spaniards  instituted  the  Inquisition  — 
a  form  of  torture  for  unbelievers  in  their  church. 

1.  21.  thumbscrew  and  the  stake.  Two  methods  of  torture  were 
the  thumbscrew,  by  which  great  physical  pain  was  inflicted  by  an 
instrument  that  pinched  the  hands  of  the  victims,  and  burning  at 
the  stake. 

1.  40.  San  Philip.  This  was  the  great  flagship  of  the  Spanish 
fleet. 

1.  40.     galleon,  see  Dictionary. 

IN  THE   CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL     (Page  210) 

Published  1880. 

This  pathetic  poem  shows  us  the  religious  side  of  Tennyson  ;  it  is 
his  belief  that  faith  in  Christ  is  all-sufficient  for  suffering  humanity. 
The  poem  is  founded  on  fact. 

1.  10.  oorali,  a  drug  used  to  paralyze  the  nerves,  but  which  did 
not  affect  the  senses. 
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THE   DEFENCE   OF  LUCKNOW     (Page  220) 

Published  1880. 

The  great  Bengal  mutiny  of  1857  in  India  was  a  time  of  many 
heroic  deeds  by  the  English.  The  contest  waged  about  Delhi  and 
Lucknow  as  centres.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  commanded  a  force  at 
Lucknow  much  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numbers,  and  during  the 
siege  he  was  killed.  Sir  James  Outram  and  General  Havelock  were 
sent  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  garrison,  but  they  had  not  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  field,  and  they  closed  again 
about  the  town.  They  were  particularly  good  marksmen,  and  their 
sharpshooters  picked  off  the  English  in  most  unexpected  places. 
They  also  exploded  several  mines  under  the  garrison  in  the  hope 
of  breaking  in.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Indian  forces,  brought  reinforcements,  and,  though  the  combined 
English  command  was  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy, 
the  latter  was  dislodged  and  compelled  to  retreat. 

THE   VOYAGE   OF   MAELDUNE     (Page  226) 

Published  1880. 

This  poem  is  founded  on  an  old  Irish  legend.  Maeldune  was  the 
son  of  the  king  of  a  tribe  who  was  killed  by  plunderers.  AVhen 
Maeldune  grew  up,  he  swore  to  find  and  kill  his  father's  slayer, 
and  with  his  three  foster  brothers  and  sixty  men  he  set  sail.  Then 
ensued  a  series  of  remarkable  adventures.  They  landed  at  many 
strange  islands,  where  weird  things  were  happening.  Finally,  after 
a  voyage  of  three  years  and  seven  months,  they  arrived  home. 
Some  of  the  scenes  in  the  poem  are  not  in  the  legend. 

1.  39.  passion-flower,  a  flower  having  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  cross. 

1.  115.  St.  Brendan.  St.  Brendan  of  Birra,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, sailed  to  the  west.     Some  believe  he  landed  on  the  shore  of 
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America.      His  adventures  were  nearly  as  surprising  as  those  of 
Maeldune. 

MONTENEGRO     (Page  234) 

Published  1880. 

Montenegro,  which  means  "  black  mountain,"  is  a  little  indepen- 
dent principality.  The  inhabitants,  in  1870,  declared  war  against 
Turkey,  and  after  a  rather  tierce  warfare  became  independent  by 
the  Berlin  treaty  in  1878  between  the  Great  Powers  and  Turkey. 

1.  12.     Tsernogora,  the  native  name  for  Montenegro. 

LOCKSLEY   HALL     (Page  234) 

Sixty   Years   After. 

Published  1880. 

Tennyson  wrote  this  poem  in  1880  when  he  was  seventy-seven. 
The  speaker  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  Locksley  Hall,  but  sixty 
years  later.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  says:  "  It  is  precisely  what  the 
young  fellow  of  the  first  Locksley  Hall  would  grow  into,  if  he  lived 
apart  from  men  and  kept  an  edge  of  poetry  in  him  —  enough  to 
make  him  shudder  at  all  the  evil  of  which  he  hears,  but  not 
enough  to  drive  him  into  actual  contention  with  it." 

1.  20.  Cross1  d,  the  crossed  feet  meant  that  the  knight  was  a 
crusader. 

1.  70.  old  Assyrian  kings.  The  Assyrian  kings  were  particularly 
cruel  to  their  captives,  sometimes  even  putting  them  to  the  sword. 

1.  81.  he.  Timur  led,  in  1308,  one  of  the  Mohammedan  inva- 
sions of  India.  He  was  a  cruel  victor  and  committed  many 
atrocities,  among  which  was  the  construction  of  towers  of  the 
skulls  of  the  conquered  in  one  battle. 

1.  80.     France  had  shown  a  light,  referring  to  the  Revolution. 

1.  00.  Demos,  from  5^/wos,  meaning  originally  a  tract  of  land, 
then  people.     The  reference  is  to  the  French  Revolution. 

1.  100.     St.  Francis  was  born  at  Assisi,  Italy,  in  1182.     His  life 
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is  one  of  self-sacrifice  and  nobleness,  and  he  became  the  most  popula 
saint  of  the  Italians.     He  founded  the  Franciscan  order  of  nionk* 

1.  116.     voices  from  the  field,  the  laboring  class. 

1.  115.  Zolaism.  Zola,  the  realistic  French  novelist  of  th 
nineteenth  century,  was  too  often  the  author  of  immoral  book: 
This  line,  then,  means  becoming  too  degraded  in  a  licentious  mannei 

1.  157.  The  Jacobites  were  the  partisans  of  James  II  whe 
William  III  superseded  him.  They  were  also  supporters  c 
James's  son  and  grandson,  and  were  constantly  quarrelling 
Jacquerie  was  an  insurrection  of  the  French  peasantry  in  135£ 
because  of  the  oppressions  of  the  aristocracy.  When  they  con 
plained  and  asked  for  some  one  to  redress  their  wrongs,  they  wer 
told  in  contempt  that  "Jacques  Bonhomme  "  would  help  them,  O] 
in  other  words,  uno  one."  Finally  a  leader  did  appear,  who  too 
this  name  ;  hence  the  title. 

1.  185.     Hesper.     Another  name   for  Venus,     poet.     This 
Homer.     See  Iliad,  V,  1.  430. 

1.  205.  tton.  The  ./Eons,  in  the  speculations  of  ancient  philos( 
pliers,  were  particular  powers  of  the  Deity,  capable  of  exist  in 
eternally. 

CROSSING   THE   BAR     (Page  251) 

Published  1892. 

This  poem  is  a  good  expression  of  Tennyson's  faith  and  his  hoi 
in  a  future  life.     His  son  says  of  it :  — 

"  Crossing  the  Bar  was  written  in  my  father's  eighty-first  yen 
on  a  day  in  October  when  we  came  from  Aldworth  to  Farringfon 
Before  reaching  Farringford  he  had  the  Moaning  of  the  Bar  in  h 
mind,  and  after  dinner  he  showed  me  this  poem  written  out.  I  sail 
'  That  is  the  crown  of  your  life's  work.'  He  answered,  '  It  can 
in  a  moment.'  ...  A  few  days  before  my  father's  death  he  sa 
to  me  :  '  Mind  you  put  Crossing  the  Bar  at  the  end  of 
editions  of  my  poems.'  " 
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Ana,  270. 
Another  sun,  274. 
'Ant  Jiowt,  275. 
Aphrodite,  260. 
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A  iiio,273. 
Assaye,  273. 
Ausonian  king,  262. 
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Crested  peacock,  260. 
Critic-pen,  270. 
Crofts,  256. 
Cross'd,  279. 

Dales,  254. 
Deed  .  .  .  all,  263. 
Deficiency,  257. 
Dells,  254. 
Demos,  279. 
Difference,  257. 
Downs,  254. 
Dragon-fly,  256. 
Dreamy  house,  253. 
Droves  of  swine,  263. 
Dryad-like,  266. 

Dull  and  bitter  voice  was  gone, 
258. 

Early  rime,  257. 
Eddying,  254. 

Election,  Election  and  Reproba- 
tion, 276. 
Elysian  valleys,  265. 
Embellish  state,  260. 
Endurance  grow,  260. 
'Enemies,  275. 
Equinoxes,  271. 
Esau,  269. 
Esh,  276. 
Europa,  262. 
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Feathers  low,  265. 

Federation  of  the  world,  268. 

Fell  as  owt,  275. 

Fen,  253. 

Five  cycles,  256. 

Fleecy,  254. 

Forlorn,  259. 


France  had  shown  a  light,  279. 

Fretted,  263. 

Fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold,  259. 

Full-toned,  254. 

Fuzz,  275. 

Galaxy,  255. 

Galingale,  264. 

Galleon,  277. 

Ganymede,  262,  270. 

Gargarus,  259. 

Gave,  265. 

Gem  my,  255. 

Gleam'd  to  the  flying  moon,  259. 

Glebe,  257. 

God's  likeness,  272. 

Gorge,  261. 

Grange,  253. 

Greaves,  255. 

Grots,  261. 

Gusty,  253. 

Hadst  thou,  thro'  enduring  pain, 

257. 
Half  sick  of  shadows,  255. 
Hallus,  274. 
Happy  Isles,  267. 
Hard  task  — pride,  257. 
Hate  of  hell  —  well,  261. 
Hateful  crow  shall  tread,  271. 
He,  273,  279. 
Hears  little,  257. 
Hebe,  265. 
Her,  260. 
Here,  260. 
Herod,  263. 
Hesper,  280. 
Hidden  hope,  258. 
Highest-mounted  mind,  257. 
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Holilms,  275. 
Hoary  to  the  wind,  262. 
Honour'd  guest,  273. 
Houris,  262. 
Hyades,  267. 

I  said  —  clay,  257. 
Ida,  259. 
Idle  moans,  258. 
In  the  bud,  257. 
I'  the  grip,  275. 
Inquisition,  277. 
Ionian  father,  262. 
Iris,  260. 
Islamite,  262. 
I  will,  265. 
Ixion-like,  257. 

Jacobites,  280. 
Jaundiced,  2(58. 

Joshua's  moon  in  Ajalon,  260. 

Knuckled  at  the  taw,  270. 

Laborious  day,  254. 
Labour 'd,  260. 

Lapse  from  hand  to  hand,  266. 
Lawn,  272. 
I. awns,  269. 
Lea,  264. 

Lees,  207,  272. 

Lent  broad  verge,  261. 

Lit  me  not  cast  in  endless  shade, 

266. 
Lethe,  258. 
Light   .  .  .  goal,  263. 
Like  that  strange  song,  2(»H. 
Lily-cradled,  269. 

Lisbon,  274. 


Lissome,  273. 

Lord  Thomas  Howard,  277. 
Love's  white  star,  2(55. 
Lusitanian  summers,  270. 

Mahratta-battle,  268. 
Maid-mother,  262. 
Margin,  255. 
Marish,  253,  254. 
Marry,  273. 
Mast-throng'd,  260. 
Mays  nowt,  275. 
Meadow  ledges,  259. 
Menmon,  262. 
Mene,  263. 
Meres,  258. 
Mete,  257. 
Mew,  254. 
Michaelmas,  275. 
Mine,  260. 
Mischance,  255. 
Mix  with  action,  268. 
Moly,  265. 

Mourn  and  pray,  263. 
Muddles  ma  quoit,  275. 

Natal  day,  254. 
Neilgherry,  273. 
Noorse,  274. 

Old  Assyrian  Icings,  279. 
One  remedy,  257. 
Oorali,  '+" . 
Oread,  260. 
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Overset,  266. 

IVan.  267. 

Pad,  266. 
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Pallas,  260. 

Paphian  wells,  201. 

Passion  flower,  278. 

Patch,  200. 

Paul's,  270. 

Peers,  250. 

Peleus,  200. 

Pentagram,  273. 

Peptics,  270. 

Peter 's-penee,  206. 

Pewit,  270. 

Plagiarised  a  heart,  206. 

Plantagenet,  254. 

Pottle-bodied,  270. 

Prevailing  in  weakness,  254. 

Privet  hedge,  205. 

Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  268. 

Puritanic  stays,  266. 

Quoloty,  275. 

Raffs,  270. 

Rainy  lights,  254. 

Random  arrow  from  the  brain, 

258. 
Recommenced,  258. 
Rembles,  275. 
Riddle,  263. 

River-sunder'd  champaign,  260. 
Rock-thwarted,  262. 
Rose  of  dawn.  272. 
Roundhead,  267. 

St.  Brendan,  278. 

St.  Cecily,  262. 

St.  Francis,  279. 

San  Philip,  277. 

Scorn  of  consequence,  260. 

Seeiid,  275. 


Seer,  255. 

Self,  268. 

Senses  five,  262. 

Sequel  of  guerdon,  260. 

Sewer-loy,  275. 

Shallop,  255. 

Shawm.  254. 

Shepherd,  260. 

Sherris-warm'd,  270. 

Shrift,  200. 

Shrill'd  his  tinsel  shaft,  206. 

Silent  summit,  257. 

Silver-coasted  isle,  274. 

Silver  star,  208. 

Simois,  259. 

'Siver,  275. 

Sliding  season,  265. 

Slight,  250. 

'Soize,  275. 

Solitude  .  .  .  self -scorn,  263. 

Son,  202. 

Spear,  200. 

Spence,  200. 

Stephen,  258. 

Still  to  seek,  257. 

Stony  drought  and  steaming  salt, 

250. 
Stubb'd,  275. 
Stunt,  275. 

Suspicion  of  the  breast,  258. 
Swarthy  ring-dove,  200. 

Takes  the  morning,  259. 

Temple  bar,  270. 

That  loud  Sabbath,  274. 

That  other  influence,  258. 

Thesis,  258. 

This  truth,  250. 

Tho'  thou  wert  scatter'd,  256. 
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Three  tall  spires,  209. 

Thro'  all  the  level  shines,  250. 

Throned  of  wisdom,  200. 

Thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  277. 

Till  that  wild  wind,  200. 

Titanic  forces,  20!). 

Titianic  Flora,  205. 

Toaner,  275. 

Toithe,  274. 

Trance,  253. 

Troas,  259. 

Tued  and  moil'd,  270. 

Voices  from  the  field,  280. 


Walk,  200. 

Weeiik,  275. 

Whited  thought  and  cleanly  life, 

272. 
Wild  team,  208. 
Will  thirty  seasons,  257. 
With  change  advance,  257. 
Wold,  255,  258. 
Would  have  flown   .   .  *.  down, 
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Yows,  275. 
Zolaism,  280. 
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